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Art. 1—SIR GEORGE PROTHERO, K.B.E., LITT.D. 


THE death of Sir George Prothero, which occurred on 
July 10, has been a great personal loss to many readers 
of this ‘Review’ and will have seemed a great public loss 
to many more; and it would be unseemly, or worse, if 
this present number of the ‘Quarterly’ did not contain 
some slight memorial of one of whom many beautiful 
things have been said. The world is, indeed, quite clearly 


the richer in that he has lived, quite evidently the poorer 
for having lost him. No man, doubtless, is irreplace- 
able, yet he was one whose place will be hard to fill; 
no human character is faultless, yet his was one lovable 
and distinguished beyond the ordinary. In a day of 
reckless and extravagant tributes one can write of him 
without fearing to strain language or to suppress truth. 
George Walter Prothero was born in 1848, the eldest 
son of a clergyman who in due course became Rector 
of Whippingham and Canon of Westminster. Good 
scholarship was the aim of his life; and he was a good 
scholar, as one might say, from the beginning. At Eton, 
where he was on the Foundation, he became head of 
the school; at King’s he was first a scholar and then 
a fellow of the College. His academic effort—he was 
sixth classic—did not prevent him from being more than 
once captain of his college boat; and till his last years 
his mental activity was balanced by his pleasure in 
walking and fishing, and at one time in mountaineering. 
His adult life might be said to have fallen into three 
unequal sections—the Cambridge, the Edinburgh, and 
the London periods, lasting respectively from 1876 to 1894, 
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from 1894 to 1899, and from 1899 to the end. Or one 
might take 1899 as the decisive year, since it was at 
that date that he passed from the academic life of the 
Universities to the larger life of London and the control 
of this ‘Review.’ At Cambridge (from 1884) he held the 
post of University Lecturer in History, and at Edinburgh 
he was the first to fill the new Modern History Chair. 
He was.a good lecturer, but not a great one; and his 
work in this sphere was rather to be called competent 
than brilliant. He taught his pupils much, but he had 
not that je ne sais quoi in the conférencier which sets the 
imagination aflame and causes ideas to scorch and burn. 
But his pupils loved him; and he loved them in return, 
especially the poor Scottish lads in Edinburgh, who 
would sacrifice a meal for a book and whose enthusiasm 
for learning made his time in that centre of study per- 
haps the happiest of his life. His real bent, how- 
ever, as was shown increasingly, lay in the direction of 
editorial work; and it is not to his Life of Simon de 
Montfort, or even to that of his personal friend, Henry 
Bradshaw, the librarian, so much as to his admirable 
selection of Statutes and Documents of the Reigns of 
Elizabeth and James, and to the large collaborative 
enterprises of the Cambridge Modern History and the 
Cambridge University Series, that his friends will turn 
for the memorial of his fame. These latter works espe- 
cially have advanced the study of history along what 
might be called scientific, as distinct from literary lines ; 
and the mark of the Cambridge School of History is 
upon them. Of that school he had become, in con- 
junction with his great friend Sir Adolphus Ward and 
his pupil Mr G. P. Gooch, a foremost representative. 
History, as his memoir of Sir John Seeley had re- 
minded the public, is but past politics and politics only 
history in the making. The editorship of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review, which, as we have seen, was offered him in 
1899, gave him the position where, perhaps of all others, 
the knowledge of that fact—an outsider may surely say 
it even in these columns without mauvaise honte—is 
best able to be appreciated. It became his business 
thenceforward, whilst studying to recall continually to 
the thoughts of a cultivated circle of readers the lessons 
and glories of the past, to show them also the rational 
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foundations of new things—the meaning and necessity 
and proper limitation of that sort of change which 
averts revolution by forestalling it. His judicial, sym- 
pathetic, generous mind was admirably fitted for this 
kind of work; and he preserved in the ‘Review’ a 
fine historic sense and a high standard of political 
culture. But the times were difficult, transitional and 
increasingly opportunist ; and the introduction of signed 
articles, which was a sign of the times and the main 
innovation during his editorship, doubtless rather im- 
paired the old sense of direction. He himself was, I 
think, feeling his way, like every one else, into demo- 
cracy; for he was too wise a man not to grasp, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the force of that fact which 
Lord Morley has crystallised in the saying that democracy 
is rather a form of civilisation than a form of govern- 
ment. All who had dealings with him in his editorial 
capacity were sensible, I feel sure, that they were in 
contact with a man of perfect integrity and disinterested- 
ness, a man who loved justice and venerated truth, and 
to whom all the tricks and fashions and intellectual 
dishonesties of tendencious journalism were exceedingly 
repulsive. He rated his own trade high and he prized 
its honour in proportion. I remember his writing to 
me something to the effect that in the state of society 
in which we lived an upright journalist was of more 
consequence than an upright Member of Parliament ; 
and I think it was never more true of any man than 
of him that ‘his armour was his honest thought, and 
simple truth his utmost skill.’ 

Sir George’s great editorial gifts were turned to new 
account when, as the War proceeded, he was appointed 
to a post in the Intelligence Division of the Admiralty, 
and subsequently to be Director of the Historical Section 
of the Foreign Office. I was with him all that time. 
He was, to my mind, an almost perfect head of a de- 
partment. His tact, his sympathy, his courtesy, his 
calm, his enjoyment of little jokes and his encourage- 
ment of good ones, alleviated in a wonderful degree the 
iast, long stretches of the War. Under his wise and 
gentle influence the office in Great College Street became 
reminiscent of that delightful undergraduate existence 
which we had many of us left far behind; and we 
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looked up to him almost like undergraduates to men 
who have made their mark. His modesty was invariable 
and irresistible; and yet, like all people who have firm 
hold of the true values in life, he could surprise one 
on occasion and put mighty men to unexpected and 
ignominious flight. In his industry we had an incessant 
example of patriotism, for between the supervision of 
the ‘Quarterly’ and of the department he kept, I think, 
no single hour to himself all day long, How much 
use was made in the highest quarters of the hundred 
and fifty or more handbooks of compressed historical, 
geographical, and economic information which were 
compiled at short notice under his general editorship 
for the use of the negotiators at Versailles, I do not 
know; but he certainly spared neither time nor health 
to make them sound in substance and fair in spirit, 
and I have reason to believe that important people 
found in them what they wanted. His efforts, at any 
rate, were recognised by his nomination as Historical 
Adviser to the Foreign Office during the Conference 
and subsequently by his receiving a K.B.E. There 
were, of course, those who felt this honour to be 
inadequate, and who would have liked to see some less 
newly instituted Order conferred upon a man of so many 
old academic distinctions; and such may prefer to recall 
the fact that, as was generally understood, he had, at 
an earlier date, been offered the Provostship of King’s. 
There are—to adapt an old dictum—many members of 
the Order of the British Empire, but there is but one 
head of a great Cambridge College. 

For private reasons, but regretfully, the Provostship 
was declined. Perhaps the decision was happier than it 
seemed. Residence in London and the editorship of the 
‘Quarterly’ enabled Dr Prothero to keep in touch with 
and to influence the intellectual life of the time in a way 
that must have proved impossible with Cambridge for a 
home, and undergraduates for a preoccupation. It is 
needless to add that he spared no effort to make this 
‘Review’ worthy of its long tradition as an organ of 
English prose. The beautiful handwriting in which his 
criticisms were conveyed was in itself evidence of his 
fastidious care; and his theory of punctuation was 
precise. If he had an editorial fault, indeed, it lay in 
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the direction of a too meticulous attention to small 
points of style, or even of spelling—such as the use of 
‘while’ rather than ‘ whilst ’—which experienced writers 
were sometimes a little apt to resent. But it is not 
worth while to dwell upon such technicalities. Every 
editor has his own way of doing things; and, if there 
were some contributors who thought Dr Prothero, as 
he was himself aware, a little too rigid in his super- 
vision, there were others, as he has told me, who were 
grateful to him for his vigilant attention to detail. 

It would be too grave an omission if I were to say 
nothing of the charm of Sir George’s hospitality; and 
yet here we begin to trench upon sacred intimacies 
which it is rash to touch. Those of us who had the 
constant privilege of sitting at his and Lady Prothero’s 
table will never forget the happy combination of wisdom 
and vivacity that ran from one end to the other of it. 
Conversation at 24, Bedford Square was never futile and 
was never dull, but tolerant, telling, anda real clearing- 
house of ideas. Sir George had, as it was said of his 
friend Henry Bradshaw, ‘a courtesy of thought quite 
beyond and surpassing that of manner.’ As in the 
‘Review’ he edited, as in his own mind, so in the house 
he inhabited history and politics had the first place, 
literature the second; and on these and kindred topics 
he would talk with that modesty and moderation which 
is the perfect grace of social intercourse. The company 
was of the best—a circle of men and women who had 
found life interesting; just such a circle as befitted the 
spacious eighteenth-century house with its suggestion 
of good talk and cultivated leisure. Busy as he was, the 
serenity of the perfect host never seemed to fail him. 
He was at the disposal of all his guests; a model of 
that traditional English gentleman who survives the 
epitaphs pronounced upon him by recurring generations 
and ever renews his youth as his successive embodiments 
reach old age and complete the education of life. In 
Sir George’s case, it is true, the serenity sometimes 
seemed to touch the confines of resignation. The note 
of melancholy in his disposition became more insistent 
with the War and the over-work it brought him; and 
at moments he could not altogether conceal the sadness 
of his spirit. I remember his saying to me on the 
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occasion of the Armistice, when the world was ringing 
its bells and making as merry as it might, that, though 
it was a glad thing to have finished the War, yet that 
the day seemed to him a sad one for all that. He had 
had no children to lose, but his heart had gone out to 
‘ a generation that had suffered griefs innumerable and 
unutterable. Thus it was that, as the shadows of his 
evening deepened, his unselfishness, his delicate con- 
sideration, his lovableness seemed to grow stronger; 
and perhaps there were some who may have felt that 
they were witnessing the passage of a fine character 
through its last adversity towards a full perfection. 
Of the deepest things, indeed, in life and death he was 
not accystomed to speak; and it would be an imper- 
tinence to seek to tear aside the veil of his reserve. 
Yet we, for whom that veil had become transparent, 
were not in doubt that we perceived behind it the like- 
ness of a soul that was naturally Christian. 


> 
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Art. 2,—-ULYSSES. 
_ Ulysses. By James Joyce. Shakespeare: Paris, 1922. 


WHEN a massive volume, whose resemblance-in size an 
colour to the London Telephone Book must make it 4 
danger to the unsuspecting, is written by a well-know 
Dublin author, printed at Dijon, and published in Paris 
at an excessive price, it is liable to escape the dignity of 
general notice unless for particular reasons. ‘ Ulysses,’ 
however,\has achieved the success of a scandal behind 
the scenes. In the first place, it has been brought out in 
a limited edition, and in the second the author has passed 
all limits of restraint or convention. It is not the kind 
of book readily to be met with on Messrs. W. H. Smith’s 
ubiquitous stalls or obtained from the most obliging of 
lending libraries. It is doubtful if the British Museum 
possesses a copy, as the book apparently could not be 
printed in England, and no copy could fall by law to the 
great national collection. Whether a copy will ever be 
procured by purchase may be left to the taste of the 
Trustees of the future. The rulers of the National 
Library of Ireland will have the more difficult task of 
deciding whether to house the largest book composed by 
an Irish author since the publication of the ‘ Annals of 
the Four Masters,’ a book, moreover, which is most 
intimately bound up with the daily life of Dublin twenty 
years ago. For while it contains some gruesome and 
realistic pictures of low life in Dublin, which would duly 
form part of the sociological history of the Irish capital, 
it also contains passages fantastically opposed to all ideas 
of good taste and morality. 

As a whole, the book must remain impossible to read, 
and in general undesirable to quote. It is possible for 
the fairly intelligent to fail to obtain any intelligible 
glimmer even from a prolorged perusal. It is an Odyssey 
no doubt; but divided into twenty-four hours instead of 
books. Apparently anything that can happen, every 
thought that might occur to the mind, and anything 
that could be said in conversation during a twenty-four 
hours of Dublin life, has been crowded upon this colossal 
canvas; and yet the conscious conscientiousness re- 
quired in trying to secure and enscroll for ever a day out 
of the past, down to its lowest detail and most remote 
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Ulusion, has failed, as the Tower of Babel failed, of very 
»pheaviness as well as of antitheistic endeavour, and the 
‘riter ceases to be comprehensible, possibly even to him- 
slf. Of whole passages he can only feel as Browning 
id of some of his verses that however well God may 
1ave known their meaning the writer, at least, had for- 
sotten. To a fair bulk of ‘ Ulysses’ no adequate meaning 
can be attached at first reading, and for this reason the 
book, which is an assault upon Divine Decency as well 
as on human intelligence, will fail of its purpose, if pur- 
pose it has to grip and corrupt either the reading public 
or the impressionable race of contemporary scribes. | 
Our own opinion is that a gigantic effort has been 
made to fool the world of readers and even the Pre- 
torian guard of critics. Of the latter a number have 
fallen both in France and England, and the greatness 
of their fall has beef in proportion to their inability 
to understand what/ perhaps they cannot have jbeen 
intended to ext For the well-meaning but 
open-mouthed critigds in France, who have seriously 
accepted ‘ Ulysses’ a pendant to Shakespeare and as 
Ireland’s contribution to the modern world’s reading, 
we can only feel synipathy. It is vain to say that. in 
‘ Ulysses’ ‘maius nascitur Iliade. The great name of 
Ulysses is horribly profaned. ‘ We have only an Odyssey 
of the sewer. Those critics have been colossally deceived, 
in the same ‘way that some folk were persuaded that 
Cubist pictures were great works of art, or as the un- 
fortunate Russian people were deceived by the spurious 
and God-defying claims of Bolshevism. Here we shall 
not be far wrong if we describe Mr Joyce’s work as 
literary Bolshevism. It is experimental, anti-conven- 
tional, anti-Christian, chaotic, totally unmoral. And it 
is no less liable to prove the entangling shroud of its 
author. From it he can never escape. We can well 
believe that Mr Joyce has put the best years of his life 
into its pages, toiling during the world’s toil and re- 
fusing to collapse with the collapse of civilisation. The 
genius and literary ability of the author of the ‘ Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man’ have always been apparent. 
They have since been remorselessly pressed and driven 
into the soul-destroying work of writing entire pages, 
which alienists might only attribute to one cause. Over 
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half a million words crowd the disconcerting paginal 
result, for the form and scale of which ‘ Balzacian’ and 
‘Zolaesque’ would be appropriate but insufficient epi- 
thets. \But in the matter of psychalogy or realism Balzac 
is beggared and Zola bankrupted. It may sound amazing 
to say so, but neither of those remorseless and unflinch- 
ing writers, one the revealer of the human mind, the 
other the painter of sordidness, ever dared to go to the 
lengths that this alumnus of an Irish College has care- 
lessly and floridly gone. And all this effort has been 
made, not to make any profound revelation or to deliver 
a literary message, but to bless the wondering world 
with an accurate account of one day and one night 
passed by the author in Dublin's fair City, Lord Dudley 
being Viceroy (the account of his driving through the 
streets of Dublin is probably one of the few passages 
intelligible to the ordinary English reader). The selected 
day and night are divided into the following series of 
episodes, if we may quote what appears to be a summary 
given towards the close of the book: 


‘the preparation of breakfast, intestinal congestion, the bath, 
the funeral, the advertisement of Alexander Keyes, the un- 
substantial lunch, the visit to Museum and National Library, 
the book-hunt along Bedford Row, Merchants’ Arch, Wel- 
lington Quay, the music in the Ormond Hotel, the altercation 
with a truculent troglodyte in Bernard Kieran’s premises, a 
blank period of time including a car-drive, a visit to a house 
of mourning, a leave-taking, . . . the prolonged delivery of Mrs 
Nina Purefoy, the visit to a disorderly house . . . and subse- 
quent brawl and chance medley in Beaver Street, nocturnal 
perambulation to and from the cabman’s shelter, Butt Bridge.’ 


The advertisement of Alexander Keyes covers a chapter, 
tedious beyond recapitulation, in the office of the ‘Free- 
man’s Journal.’ The visit to the National Library ex- 
pands into a Shakespearean discussion. 

The thesis reads like that of a novel from the Mud 
and Purple school of Dublin novelists, who prefer to lay 
emphasis on the second adjective in the familiar phrase 
‘dear dirty Dublin.’ Of all literary movements the semi- 
Gaelic Renaissance, or Anglo-Irish outburst, has had the 
most varied and chequered existence. Whether it began 
with surreptitious keening for Parneii, or with the love 
songs and ballads which, Douglas Hyde rescued from the 
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lips of the last rhymers and gleemen, its literature 
always offered the first promise of a channel of escape 
from the tremendous political and theological conven- 
tions which bind all Irish life, whether Catholic or 
Protestant. Though the Catholic strand ran through 
what was most Irish in reminiscence and expression, 
the movement was never guid¢d by religious influences 
or decoyed into political uses. | There were plays which 
raised both Protestant and Catholic points of interest 
like Yeats’ ‘The Countess Kathleen’ or St John Ervine’s 
‘Mixed Marriage. But as the movement became less 
antiquarian and Celtic, and more modernised and 
Europeanised, the names of George Moore and Synge 
alone attained a first rank and steod in London or Paris 
for the Irish literary movement. ough may be said in 
asserting that each wrote a tolgrable masterpiece, and 
that their minor works made the rest of the Irish writers 
look small fry. George Moore wrote French novels in 
English on Ireland. Synge wrote Shakespearean-looking 
stuff, which proved to be a fancy kind of Anglo-Irish 
rhodomontade. In ‘Ulysses’ he is amusingly alluded 
to as ‘the fellow that Shakespeare wrote like!’ There 
was no other writer except James Stephens near them. 
Then James Joyce, with Patrick MacGill for his modest 
Mercury, joined the group. There can be no doubt that 
Moore and Synge have been two main influences on his 
writing. But he has certainly outdone them and inci- 
dentally outdone himself. George Moore is the easiest 
of the Irish novelists to read. The suave, writhing, 
well-chopped sentences follow each other, leaving a 
sense of perfect English and stylish grammar (though 
Susan Mitchell has written strongly in the other sense). 
Every now and again, the gentle current of his prose 
is rippled or broken by an unpleasant word or by a 
suggestive phrase. It is his chief artifice. His second 
artifice was to introduce people, still living, by name 
into his novels. This secured him the double audience 
of his victims’ enemies and friends. In any case, enough 
has been written about him. Synge, his co-star, set the 
Irish school something very different from the Parisian 
models and the boulevard touch. He took Elizabethan 
English and County Wicklow grammar with the slang 
of the Irish cross-roads, and deftly put together a lingo 
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which made the everlasting richness and originality o 
the ‘Playboy.’ Its theme, which distressed the patrioti¢ 
pious and interested the alien problem-play-goer, was 
beside the point. It was real literature. It was pseudo- 
Shakespearean in parts, but the critic could not be 
certain that he was not making game of Irish audiences 
and English readers. But it was great game. To him 
came no dramatic successors. A hundred plays have 
been written in Ireland since, but the genre and school 
of Synge died with him. Not so his influence, which 
can be detected in ‘Ulysses. One whole chapter de- 
scribing a Lying-in Hospital in Dublin and the birth of 
a child is written not in mock-Elizabethan, but in the 
pseudo-style of English and Norse Saga which William 
Morris affected. What is the following, then? 


‘Her he asked if O’Hare Doctor tidings sent from far 
coast and she with grameful sigh him answered that O’Hare 
Doctor in heaven was. Sad was the man that word to hear, 
that him so heavied in bowels ruthful. All she there told 
him, ruing death for friend so young, algate sore unwilling 
God’s rightwiseness to withsay. She said that he had a fair 
sweet death through God His goodness with masspriest to be 
shriven, holy housel and sick men’s oil to his limbs. The 
man then right earnest asked the nun of which death the 
dead man was died and the nun answered him and said that 
he was died in Mona island through bellycrab three year 
agone come Childermas and she prayed to God the Allruthful 
to have his dear soul in his undeathliness. He heard her sad 
words, in held hat sad staring. So stood they there both awhile 
in wanhope sorrowing one with another.’ 


Reams of such-like follow, to ring even falser when 
the Dublin medical students eat sardines and drink 
whisky: thus, 


‘, . . strange fishes withouten heads though misbelieving 
man nie that this be possible thing without they see it, 
natheless they are so. And these fishes lie in an oily water 
brought there from’ Portugal land because of the fatness 
that therein is like to the juices of the olive press. And also 
it was a marvel to see in that castle how by magic they make 
a compost out of fecund wheat kidneys out of Chaldee... 


In this curious jargon the most modern questions in 
medico-eugenics are discussed. The medizval view 
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painst restriction of the race finds medizeval expression 
and almost beautiful form in the words, 


‘Murmur, Sirs, is eke oft among layfolk. Both babe and 
parent now glorify their Maker, the one in limbo gloom the 
other in purge fire. But, gramercy, what of those God- 
possibled souls that we nightly impossibilise, which is the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, Very God, Lord and Giver of Life.’ 


The language becomes interesting as the chart of 
Astrology is set in the heavens. 


.. ‘on the highway of the clouds they come muttering thunder 
of rebellion, the ghosts of beasts... . - Elk and Yak, the bulls 
of Bashan and Babylon, mammoth and mastodon, they come 
trooping to the sunken sea Lacus Mortis. Ominous revenge- 
ful zodaical host! They moan, passing upon the clouds, 
horned and capricorned, the trumpeted with the tusked, the 
lion maned, the giant antlered, snouter and crawler, rodent, 
ruminant and pachyderm, all their moving moaning multitude, 
murderers of the sun. Onward to the Dead sea they tramp 
to drink, unslaked and with horrible gulpings, the salt somno- 
lent inexhaustible flood. And the equine portent grows 
again, magnified in the deserted heavens, nay to heaven's 
own magnitude till it looms vast over the House of Virgo. 
.. - How serene does she now arise a queen among the 
Pleiades, in the penultimate antelucan hour, shod in sandals 
of bright gold, coifed with a veil of what do you call it 
gossamer! It floats, it flows about her starborn flesh and 
loose it streams emerald, sapphire, mauve, and heliotrope 
sustained on currents of cold interstellar wind, winding, 
coiling, simply swirling, writhing in the skies a mysterious 
writing, till after a myriad metamorphoses of symbol; it 
blazes, Alpha, a ruby and triangled sign upon the forehead 
of Taurus.’ 


But on the next page, money is being lost in backing 
Sceptre, a once-famous racehorse, and the tale winds up 
with a visit of Mr Dowie to Merrion Square and a parody 
of American Revivalism, which seems taken literally 
from one of Mr Billy Sunday’s sermons, 


‘Come on you wine-fizzling, gin-sizzling, boose-guzzling ex- 
istences! Come on you dog-gone, bull-necked, beetle-browed, 
hog-jowled, peanut-brained, weasel-eyed, four-flushers, false 
alarms and excess baggage! Come on you triple extract of 
infamy. Alexander J. Christ Dowie that’s dasa st to glory 
most half this planet .. .’ etc, 
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Parody is so discernible in the book that of itself 
should convince the reader that a gigantic joke has beer 
played on the French, English and Irish public, and, except 
for the last-named, with fair success. The French and 
many of the English have taken it seriously. From Dublin 
as yet we have only heard jocular contempt. Dublin has 
had a way, however, of rejecting her best writers as well 
as her politicians ; her prophets and her procurers. 

The Catholic reader will close the volume at the 
parodies of the Creed and of the Litany of the Virgin ; the 
Puritan will resent even an adaptation of the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ though outside the book it does not read too ill, 


‘then wotted he nought of that other land which is called 
Believe-on-me, that is the land of promise which behoves to 
the King Delightful and shall be for ever where there is no 
death and no birth, neither wiving nor mothering at which 
all shall come as many as believe on it. Yes Pious had told 
him of that land and Chaste had pointed him to the way, but 
the reason was that in the way he fell in with a certain 
whose name is Bird-in-the-Hand .. .’ 


The writer has little care for the sacra of Catholic or 
Protestant Christianity. He writes to vilify and ridicule 
them both, and does not hesitate to introduce the vener- 
able names of Archbishop Alexander and Cardinal Logue 
into one of his witches’ Sabbaths. The practice of infro- 
ducing the names of real people into circumstances of 
monstrous and-ludicrous fiction seems to us to touch the 
lowest depth of Rabelaisian realism. When we are given 
the details of the skin disease of an Irish peer, famous for 
his benefactions, we feel a genuine dislike of the writer. 
There are some things which cannot and, we should like 
to be able to say, shall not be done. 

From any Christian point of view this book must be 
proclaimed anathema, simply because it tries to pour ridi- 
cule on the most sacred themes and characters in what 
has-been the religion of Europe for nearly two thousand 
years. And this is the book which ignorant French 
critics hail as tue proof of Ireland’s re-entry into 
European literature! It contains the literary germs of 
that fell movement, which politically has destroyed the 
greater part of Slavic Europe. If it is a summons or 
inspiration to the Celtic end of Europe to do likewise, it 
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ould be better for Ireland to sink under the seas and 
join Atlantis, rather than allow her life of letters to 
affect the least reconciliation with a book which, owing 
to accidents of circumstance, probably only Dubliners can 
really understand in detail. Certainly, it takes a Dub- 
liner to pick out the familiar names and allusions of 
twenty years ago, though the references to men who 
have become as important as Arthur Griffith assume a 
more universal hearing. And we are sorry to say that 
it would take a theologian, even’ Jesuit, to understand 
all the theological references. At the same time, nobody 
in his senses would hold Clongowes School responsible 
for this portent. It was its ill fortune to breed without 
being able to harness a striking literary genius, who has 
since yoked himself to the steeds of Comedy and Blas- 
phemy and taken headlong flight, shall we say like the 
Gadarene swine, into a choking sea of impropriety. If 
George Moore is right in saying that. ‘ blasphemy is the 
literature of Catholic countries,’ this is verily literature ! 

Mr Joyce spares nobody if he can help it. It was said 
of a cold-blooded botanist that he would not hesitate to 
collect specimens on his mother’s grave. Mr Joyce's 
Stephen Dedalus is represented as refusing to pray with 
his dying mother. ‘He kills his mother but he can’t wear 
grey trousers, is the criticism of Mr Buck Mulligan, The 
most ghastly detail is given of her deathbed and no one 
can be surprised if she haunts his prose, if not his life, 


‘Silently in a dream she had come to him after her death, 
her wasted body within its loose brown graveclothes giving 
off an odour of wax and rosewood, her breath that had 
bent upon him, mute, reproachful, a faint odour of wetted 


ashes... 
And again he recalls— 
‘her secrets; old feathers fans, tassled dance cards, powdered 
with musk . . . her glass of water from the kitchen tap when 
she had approached the sacrament. Her shapely fingernails 
reddened by the blood of squashed lice from the children’s 
shirts ... her glazing eyes staring out of*death to shake and 
bend my soul.’ 
Mr Joyce’s method of allusion, cross-reminiscence 
and thought-sequence makes most of the book tediously 
obscure and irrelevantly trivial. He simply dots down 
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whatever succession of thoughts might occur to his min 

in certain circumstances. Sometimes the reader catches a 
flash asin the allusion . . . ‘ white teeth with gold poir ts. 
Chrysostomos’ . . . The account of the old servant pour- 
ing out the milk in Dublin raises a host of Gaelic imagery. 


‘She praised the goodness of the milk pouring it out. 
Crouching by a patient cow at daybreak in the lush field, a 
witch on her toadstool, her wrinkled fingers quick at squirt- 
ing dugs. They lowed about her whom they knew, dew silky 
cattle. Silk of the kine and poor old woman, names given her 
[Ireland] in old times. A wandering crone, lowly form of an 
immortal, serving her conqueror and her gay betrayer, their 
common cuckquean, a messenger from the secret morning. 
To serve or to upraid whether, he could not tell: but scorned 
to beg her favour.’—[Our italics]. 


A discussion about the Jews leads to the corollary 
that the reason why Ireland never persecuted them was 
because she never let them in; but a curious vision in 
words is vouchsafed the reader of / 


‘ goldskinned men quoting prices on their gemmed fingers. 
Gabble of geese. They swarmed loud, uncouth about the 
temple, their heads thick-plotted under maladroit silk hats. 
Not theirs: these clothes, this speech, these gestures. Their 
full slow eyes belied the words, the gestures eager and un- 
offending, but knew the rancours massed about them and knew 
their zeal was vain. Vain patience to heap and hoard. Time 
would surely scatter all. A hoard heaped by the roadside: 
plundered and passing on. Their eyes knew the years of 


wandering.’ 


Such pictures as can be rescued from the cloaca are 
distinct-and sometimes unforgettable. When the style 
is lucid and restrained, literature is the result in patches ;. 
but who can wade through the spate in order to pick out 
what little is at the same time intelligible and not unquot- 
able? We can catch in our sieve some account of a 
refugee Fenian in the Latin Quarter of Paris: 


... ‘Paris rawly waking, crude sunlight on her lemon streets. 
Moist pith of farls of bread, the frog-green wormwood, her 
matin incense, court the air. Belluomo rises from the bed of 
wife’s lover’s wife . . . Noonslumbers. Kevin Egan rolls gun- 
powder cigarettes through fingers smeared with printer’s ink 
Pe. a us gobblers fork spiced beans down their gullets 


/ 
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™ . Well slainte! Around the slabbed tables the tangle of 
Wined breaths and grumbling gorges. .”. . Of Ireland, the Dal- 
cassians, of hopes, conspiracies, of Arthur Griffith now .. . a 
flame and acrid smoke light our corner. Raw facebones under 
his peep-of-day boy’s hat. How the Head Centre got away, 
authentic version. Got up as a young brideman, veil orange- 
blossoms, drove out the road to Malahide ... he prowled 
with Colonel Richard Burk, tanist of his sept, under the walls 
of Clerkenwell and crouching saw a flame of vengeance hurl 
them upward in the fog. Shattered glass and toppling 
masonry. In gay Paree he hides, Egan of Paris, unsought 
by any save by me. Making his day’s stations, the dingy 
printing case, his three taverns, the Montmartre lair he sleeps 
short night in, rue de la Goutte d'Or, damascened with fly- 
blown faces of the gone.’ 


The novel of Fenianism was never written, but these 
words seem to outline it in a nutshell. 

We are led to make quotations because the confusion 
of the book is so great that there is no circumventing, 
its clumsiness and unwinding its deliberate bamboozle- 


ment of the reader. With an occasional lucid bait the 
attention is gripped, and then the expectant eye is lost 
in incoherent fantasies. For sheer realism we have 
never read such a passage as the paragraphs describing 
the drowned man in Dublin Bay, and we add that they 
are unequalled elsewhere in the book. 


‘Five fathoms out there. Full fathom five thy father lies. 
At one he said. Found drowned. High water at Dublin 
Bar. Driving before it a loose drift of rubble, fanshoals of 
fishes, silly shells. A corpse rising salt-white from the under- 
tow, bobbing landward, a pace a pace a porpoise. There he 
is. Hook it quick. Sunk though he be beneath the watery 
floor. Wehave him. Easy now. Bag of corpse gas sopping 
in foul brine. . . . Dead breaths I living breathe, tread dead 
dust. . . . Hauled stark over the gunwale he breathes upward 
the stench of his green grave, his leprous nosehole snoring to 
the sun.’ 


We need not quote the account of underground che- 
mistry in Glasnevin cemetery except to observe that in 
letters as in cuisine some gourmands prefer their meat 
high. The morbid train of thought in Mr Joyce is ex- 
pressed sufficiently by one sentence—‘a corpse is meat 
gone bad. Well, and what's cheese? Corpse of aah ; 
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Mr Joyce is apparently as fond of rats as Chinese 
ladies of their Pekinese. His affection seems divided 
between churchyard and brewery rats. Of Guinness’ 
Brewery he has a peculiar statistic: ‘Regular world in 
itself. Vats of porter wonderful, Rats get intoo. Drink 
themselves bloated as big as/a collie floating. Dead 
drunk on the porter.’ His snapshot of a butcher’s shop 
should encourage vegetarianism, though the scene is 
common enough and only striking when put into words. 

Through the mist of sexual analysis and psycho- 
unravelment we can only pass quickly for good. We 
are sorry that such stuff should have ever reached the 
dignity even of surreptitious print, and are glad that 
the limited copies and their exaggerated cost will con- 
tinue to prevent the vast majority of the reading public 
from sampling even faintly such unpleasant ware. It 
will suffice for those who are interested, to know whether 
Mr Joyce has invented new styles of literature or written 
a book to be classed as a literary milestone with ‘Madame 
Bovary’ or ‘ Crime and Punishment,’ to take a few more 


insights into Dublin life, the favoured subject of Mr 


Joyce’s scalpel. 
A jeweller’s shop, the vegetable market, and the 


entrance to a Dublin slum are thus severally dealt with: 


‘Stephen Dedalus watched through the webbed window the 
lapidary’s fingers prove a time-dulled chain. Dust webbed 
the window and the show trays. Dust darkened the toiling 
fingers with their vulture nails. Dust slept on dull coils of 
bronze and silver, lozenges of cinnabar, on rubies, leprous 
and winedark stones. Born all in the dark wormy earth, 
cold specks of fire, evil lights shining in the darkness. Where 
fallen archangels flung the stars of their brows. Muddy 
swinesnouts, hands, root and root, gripe and wrest them.’ 


If that is: the feeling evoked by a cheap jeweller 
one need not be surprised by the portentous account of 
market gardening in the same city : 


‘thither the extremely large wains bring foison of the field, 
flaskets of cauliflowers, floats of spinach, pineapple chunks, 
Rangoon beans, strikes of tomatoes, drums of figs, drills of 
Swedes, spherical potatoes and tallies of iridiscent kale, York 
and Savoy, and trays of onions, pearls of the earth and 


pumets of mushrooms and custard marrows and fat vetches _ 


‘ 


a 
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and bere and rape and red green yellow brown russet sweet 
big bitter ripe pomellated apples and chips of strawberries and 
sieves of gooseberries, pulpy and pelurious, and strawberries 
fit for princes and raspberries from their canes.’ 


One wonders if the writer had been reading Charles 
Kingsley’s ‘ Poetry of a root-crop,’ with its unforgettable 


‘ Underneath their eider-robe 
Russet swede and golden globe, 
Feathered carrot burrowing deep.’ 


A large part of this stupendous volume is in the form 
of drama with the most intricate and vivid stage direc- 
tions. The opening scene of a Dublin purlieu is set thus: 


‘The Mabbot Street entrance of night town, before which 
stretches an uncobbled tramsiding set with skeleton tracks 
red and green will o’ the wisps and danger signals. Rows of 
flimsy houses with gaping doors. Rare lamps with faint 
rainbow fans. Round Rabaiotti’s halted ice gondola stunted 
men and women squabble. They grab wafers between which 
are wedged lumps of coal and copper snow. Sucking they 
scatter slowly. Children. The swancomb of the gondola 
highreared forges on through the murk, white and blue under 
a lighthouse. Whistles call and answer...’ 


In the same desiccated rare-worded style he can sketch 
an Irish type in thirty words ; ‘ enter Magee Mor Mathew 
a rugged rough rug-headed kern, in strossers with a 
buttoned codpiece, his nether stocks bemired with clauber 
of ten forests, a wand of wilding in his hand.’ 

Mr Magee’s son is apparently the well-known ‘John 
Eglinton,’ who is the principal speaker in the Shake- 
spearean discussion, a brilliant chapter of Dublin causerie 
and criticism, which might well be reprinted apart from 
the rest of the book. Playing on Miss Susan Mitchell's 
celebrated joke that George Moore was Edward Martyn’s 
wild oats, Mr Joyce chimes; .‘Good Bacon: gone musty. 
Shakespeare Bacon’s wild oats. Cypher-jugglers going 
the highroads. Seekers on the great quest. What town 
good masters? Mummed in names: A. E., eon: Magee, 
John Eglinton. East of the sun, west of the moon: 
Tir na nog.’ 

One wonders what the French critics made of that! 
_ Yet it has aconnected meaning. A. E.and John Eglinton 
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are the literary names of distinguished Irishmen, and we 
almost see the latter ‘ glitter-eyed, his rufous skull close 
to his green-capped desk lamp . .. bearded amid dark- 
greener shadow, an ollav, holyeyed. He laughed low: a 
sizar’s laugh of Trinity: unanswered.’ And then 


‘all these questions are purely academic, Russell oracled out 
of his shadow. I mean whether Hamlet is Shakespeare or 
James I or Essex. Clergymen’s discussions of the historicity 
of Jesus. Art has to reveal to us ideas, formless spiritual 
essences. The supreme question about a work of art is out of 
how deep a life does it spring. The painting of Gustave 
Moreau is the painting of ideas. The deepest poetry of 
Shelley, the words of Hamlet bring our mind into contact 
with the eternal wisdom. Plato’s world of ideas.: All the 
rest is the speculation of schoolboys for schoolboys. The 
schoolmen were schoolboys first, Stephen said superpolitely, 
Aristotle was once Plato’s schoolboy—and has remained so 
one should hope, John Eglinton sedately said. One can see 
him a model schoolboy with his diploma under his arm,’ 


Whether it is English literature or not, as Dublin 


table talk it is living enough, and those parodied or 
reported have no real cause of complaint. Nor need the 
ladies of the Cuala Press resent the neat skit on one of 
their products, ‘ Five lines of text and ten pages of notes 
about the folk and the fishgods of Dundrum. Printed 
by the weird sisters in the year of the big wind!’ 

Mr Joyce’s turn for epigram is keen. He probably 
looks upon it as an elephant-killer regards the pursuit 
of sparrows with peas. Here and there stray sayings 
reveal an ancient sense of humour quite apart from the 
terrible Comic Force which is his strongest weapon. 
We smile languidly when we hear that ‘the Irishman’s 
house is his coffin,’ or that ‘we haven’t the chance of a 
snowball in hell,’ unless maybe we go ‘ out of the frying 
pan of life into the fire of purgatory.’ But these may 
all be second hand, and indeed epigrams can always be 
picked like blackberries in Dublin. Two of Arthur 
Griffith’s grim sallies are recorded when he referred to 
the ‘overseas or half-seas-over Empire, and when he 
twitted the ‘Freeman’s Journal’ with the woodcut 
printed over all their-leaders as really ‘a sunrise to the 
North West over Parliament building on College Green.’ 
Occasionally we cull a real philosophical fragment, such 
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as the truth that ‘it is as painful perhaps to be awakened 
from a vision as to be born,’ or the insight into Irish 
feelings that ‘people could put up with being bitten by 
a wolf, but what properly riled them was a bite from a 
sheep. There is a real feudalism in that. The Irish 
peasants never minded paying rent to wicked Earls and 
Rapparee Chiefs; but they fought shy of the counting- 
house agent and the bourgeois planter. We wish there 
were more texts and phrases of this quality. The huge 
bulk of the book rushes sewerward but in the great 
Rabelaisian way and its reading can only be summed in 
a sentence from the book itself, drawn from the best 
theology; ‘morose delectation Aquinas tunbelly calls this.’ 

We come back to our complaint that without form 
there cannot be art. Art must be logical, almost mathe- 
matical. Its material, its conditions, its effects must 
be calculable. Windiness, inconsequence and confusion 
argue the riot of Nature. We will make one more 
effort to understand the drift of James Joyce, and quote 
whole his outburst codncerning water, which is a pre- 


sumed parody of Whitman (and there must be two score 
other authors parodied in different parts of the book). 
Of water this apparently may be considered : 


‘Its universality : its democratic equality and constancy to 
its nature in seeking its own level: its vastness in the ocean 
of Mercator’s projection: its unplumbed profundity in the 
Sundam trench of the Pacific exceeding 8000 fathoms: the 
restlessness of its waves and surface particles visiting in turn 
all points of its seaboard : the independence of its units: the 
variability of states of sea: its hydrostatic quiescence in 
calm: its hydrokinetic turgidity in neap and spring tides: 
its subsidence after devastation: its sterility in the circum- 
polar icecaps, arctic and antarctic: its climatic and com- 
mercial significance: its preponderance of three to one over 
the dry land of the globe: its indisputable hegemony extend- 
ing in square leagues over all the region below the subequa- 
torial tropic of Capricorn: the multisecular stability of its 
primeval basin: its luteosfulvous bed ; its capacity to dissolve 
and hold in solution all soluble substances including millions 
of tons of the most precious metals: its slow erosions of penin- 
sulas and downward tending in promontories: its alluvial 
deposits: its weight and volume and density: its imperturb- 
ability in lagoons and highland tarns: its gradation of colours 
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in the torrid and temperate and frigid zones: its vehicular raqni- 
fications in continental lake-contained streams and confluent 
ocean-flowing rivers with their tributaries and trans-oceanic 
currents, gulfstream, north and south, equatorial courses : its 
violence in seaquakes, waterspouts, Artesian wells, eruptions, 
torrents, eddies, freshets, spates, groundswells, watersheds, 
water-partings, geysers, cataracts, whirlpools, maelstroms, 
inundations, deluges, cloudbursts: its vast circumterrestrial 
horizontal curve: its secrecy in springs and latent humidity, 
revealed by rhabdomantic or hygrometric instruments and 
exemplified by the hole in the wall at Ashtown gate, satura- 
tion of air; distillation of dew: the simplicity of its compo- 
sition, two constituent parts of hydrogen with one constituent 
part of oxygen: its healing virtues: its buoyancy in the 
waters of the Dead Sea: its persevering penetrativeness in 
runnels, gullies, inadequate dams, leaks on shipboard: its 
properties for cleansing, quenching thirst and fire, nourish- 
ing vegetation: its infallibility as paradigm and paragon: 
its metamorphoses as vapour, mist, cloud, rain, sleet, snow, 
hail: its strength in rigid hydrants: its variety of forms in 
loughs and bays and gulfs and bights and guts and lagoons 
and atolls and archipelagos and sounds and fjords and 
‘minches and tidal estuaries and arms of sea: its solidity in 
glaciers, icebergs, iceflows: its docility in working hydraulic 
millwheels, turbines, dynamos, electric power stations, bleach- 
works, tanneries, scutchmills: its utility in canals, rivers if 
navigable, floating and graving docks: its potentiality de- 
rivable from harnessed tides or water courses falling from 
level to level: its submarine fauna and flora (anacoustic, 
photophobe) numerically if not literally the inhabitants of 
the globe: its ubiquity as constituting 90 per cent. of the 
human body: the noxiousness of its effluvia in lacustrine 
marshes, pestilential fens, faded flower-water, stagnant pools 
in the waning moon.’ 


Well, that is that, one feels. Such is water, and 
there is enough and satisfyingly enough said. Time will 
show what place and influence ‘ Ulysses’ will take in the 
thought and script of men. In spite of a thin parallelism 
with the movement of the Odyssey, for the episodes of 
Circe, Holus, Nausikaa, are visible amongst others less 
easily traceable, there has been an abandonment of form 
and a mad Shelleyan effort to extend the known confines 
of the English language. Pages without punctuation or 
paragraph show an attempt to beat up a sustained and 
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overwhelming orchestral effect. French and possibly 
American critics will utter their chorus of praise in pro- 
portion to their failure to understand. English critics 
will be divided and remain in amicable but squabbling 
disagreement. Ireland’s writers, whose own language 
was legislatively and slowly destroyed by England, will 
cynically contemplate an attempted Clerkenwell explo- 
sion in the well-guarded, well-built, classical prison of 
English literature. The bomb has exploded, and creep- 
ing round Grub Street we have picked up a few frag- 
ments by way of curiosity. 

We have had some hesitation (bewilderment almost) 
in noticing ‘Ulysses’ in the pages of the ‘Quarterly 
Review, and would not have done so, had we thought 
that such notice would lead the prurient-minded to read 
the book. Coarseness and Vice, it is true, have been 
introduced into books which have taken their place 
among the world’s classics—from Aristophanes to Swift ; 
but they have been presented with such literary skill, 
or humour, or reprobation, as to condone if not excuse 
their portrayal—for example, the ‘ Lysistrata’ of Aris- 
tophanes. The question before the critic of ‘ Ulysses’ is 
whether the literary power is a sufficiently extenuating 
circumstance. All that is unmentionable according to 
civilised standards has been brought to the light of day 
without any veil of decency. Our quotations, being 
chosen for their interest and decency, are intended to 
give a possible view of the author's literary ability, con- 
cerning which there may be as many views as critics. 
We believe that the cumbrousness of the style in which 
these things are revealed may prove their most effective 
screen from prying eyes, for the author has done his 
best to make his book unreadable and unquotable, and, 
we must add, unreviewable. 


SHANE LESLIE. 
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Art. 3—SAMOA UNDER NEW ZEALAND. 


THE Mandate for the administration of German Samoa 
under the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles is 
expressed as having been conferred upon His Britannic 
Majesty, to be exercised on his behalf by the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of New Zealand. Although it 
provides that the Mandatory shall have full power of 
administration and of legislation over the territory as 
an integral portion of the Dominion of New Zealand, 
and may apply the laws of the Dominion to the 
territory, subject to such local modifications as cireum- 
stances may require, yet it‘is coupled with conditions 
which really make New Zealand a trustee to administer 
the Islands for the benefit of the Samoans. The 
Mandatory agrees to ‘promote to the utmost the 
material and moral well-being and social progress of the 
inhabitants of the territory. It further undertakes 
that the slave-trade shall be prohibited, the traffic in 
arms and ammunition controlled, and the supply of 
intoxicating spirits and beverages prohibited. Finally, 
the Mandatory is to make to the Council of the League 
of Nations an annual report, to the satisfaction of the 
Council, containing full information in regard to the 
territory, and indicating the measures taken to carry 
out the obligations incurred. 

That it is no light task which has been taken in 
hand, by a Dominion itself possessing a little over a 
million of inhabitants, will be realised when one recalls 
the adventurous past of the Group, and the difficulties 
into which three Great Powers landed themselves in 
endeavouring to control its destinies. There was one 
special difficulty which, at the very outset, confronted 
New Zealand, as a strongly democratic country, with 
Labour ever jealous of its rights and interests. This 
lay in the fact that the Germans had introduced 
indentured Chinese coolies, for the purpose of working 
“the plantations. It was obvious that strong reasons 
would have to be shown before Parliament would agree 
to the continuance of this system. Very wisely, the 
Government invited members of both Houses to visit 
the Group, and investigate the problem at first hand for 
themselves. About forty members of both Chambers 
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accepted the invitation, the present writer being one of 
the party. The tour included the Cook Islands (an 
outlying dependency of New Zealand), the Tongan 
Group (ruled by a Queen, but under British protection), 
Fiji, and Eastern or American Samoa, as well as the 
immediate objective of the cruise. The legislators, 
therefore, had a good opportunity of studying conditions 
in the Pacific Islands‘generally and a basis for com- 
parison when they came to deal with Samoa. At the 
head of the expedition was Colonel the Hon. Sir James 
Allen, K.C.B., who at that time held the position of 
Minister of External Affairs, and is now High Commis- 
sioner for New Zealand in London. 

Samoa, or Navigators’ Islands, consists of a group of 
islands in the Western Pacific, lying in 134 to 14 degrees 
S. lat., and 168 to 173 degrees W. long. The Group is 
divided into Eastern Samoa, which belongs to the United 
States, and Western Samoa, which we took from Germany 
in 1914. Eastern Samoa possesses in Pagopago the 
only really good harbour in the whole Samoan group. 
Western Samoa consists of two main islands, Savaii and 
Upolu, and two smaller islands, Manono and Apolima. 
Savaii is the largest island in the Group, being 50 miles 
long and 25 miles across at its widest. It is not nearly 
so fertile as Upolu, most of the good land having been 
ruined by great volcanic eruptions which took place in 
1902 and 1905. Upolu is a rich and fertile island, 45 
miles long, and 13 miles wide at its greatest breadth. 
On the northern side is Apia, the chief port, and the 
commercial and political capital of the Group. The 
population of Western Samoa, according to the census 
taken in 1917, was as follows: Samoans, 36,818; other 
Islanders, 405; British, 660; Americans, 236 ; Swedes, 42 ; 
Germans, 530; other nationalities, 200; Chinese coolies, 
1530; Solomon Island coolies, 707. Since then a large 
number of Samoans (some 7000) lost their lives in the 
influenza epidemic of 1918, and most of the Germans 
have been repatriated. The chief port of Western 
Samoa is 1560 miles from Auckland, the nearest port in 
New Zealand ; and the average steaming time is between 
five and six days. 

The Parliamentary party arrived at Apia at daybreak, 
and soon two magnificent ‘fautisaa’ were alongside 
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to assist the ship’s boats to take the visitors ashore. 
These were long, narrow whaleboats, with an awning, 
and decorated with flowers and evergreens. Each was 
manned by thirty oarsmen, rowing in pairs—splendidly 
built fellows, clad in white lava-lavas or kilts and white 
turbans, with strings of red berries round their necks. 
In addition to the oarsmen, there was a man at the 
prow, keeping a look-out, another with a drum, beating 
time for the rowers, and a steersman at the stern. As 
these two stately craft were being rowed ashore, the 
Samoans set up a deep-toned chant or antiphon, one 
crew answering the other. Their voices were rich and 
full, and made a delightful harmony. It was easy to 
understand how it was that this charming people 
appealed to R. L. Stevenson’s sense of the romantic and 
picturesque. 

On arriving at the wharf we were received by the 
Acting Administrator (General Robin) and leading white 
residents; also by the Faipules, or members of the 
Samoan Parliament. Samoan boy-scouts formed a guard 
of honour, and Samoan school-children sang ‘ Rule, 
Britannia.’ At the Market Hall a more formal reception 
took place, and in the course of the proceedings some 
Samoan lads from the Marist Brothers’ school gave 
an excellent orchestral performance. Luncheon with 
General Robin at Vailima followed. The present writer, 
who had last seen the house in Stevenson’s time some 
twenty-eight years ago, was naturally on the look-out 
for the changes wrought by time and the hand of man 
in the interval. A pleasant spin of twenty minutes in 
a motor-car brought us to Vailima. The house had 
been considerably added to by a wealthy German, named 
Kuntz, who bought it after Stevenson’s death; it has 
been the residence successively of the German Governors, 
Solf and Schultz, and is now that of the British Adminis- 
trator. Most of the party made the pilgrimage to 
Stevenson’s grave on Mount Vaea—a very trying climb 
in the tropical heat—and they were afterwards glad of 
a dip in his swimming-pool. A new inscription now 
appears on the monument recording the fact that the 
ashes of the great author’s devoted wife have been 
deposited in the same grave. hae 

There are still many persons living in Samoa who 
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remember the Stevensons. Most interesting of all those 
whom we met who had been associated with the beloved 
writer was the Rev. W. E. Clarke, the missionary, who 
was his friend and counsellor in matters affecting the 
Samoans, and conducted the funeral service over his 
grave. Mr Clarke had retired from the missionary 
service, but, when the war broke out, he offered to come 
out to Samoa to release a younger man, and the 
London Missionary Society accepted his offer. His 
unrivalled knowledge of Samoa and its people proved of 
great assistance to the Parliamentary party. 

The great ‘fono, or conference with the leading 
Samoans, was held at Mulinuu —that blood-stained 
peninsula where so many battles have taken place, most 
of them between the Samoans themselves, some of them 
between Samoans and Europeans.‘ So gentle-mannered 
are they, and so polite and hospitable to their guests, 
that it is hard to believe that they are a warrior race, 
whose delight it was, not so very long ago, to cut off the 
heads of their enemies in battle and parade them in 
triumph. In the dances which were given for our 
entertainment some of the men carried the fearsome- 
looking knives with which the beheading was performed. 
They tossed them from one to another in the dances, 
juggling with them as deftly as a professional juggler. 
Readers of ‘A Footnote to History’ will remember that 
a Samoan chief quoted scriptural authority when Mr 
Carne, a Wesleyan missionary, remonstrated with 
Mataafa and his followers after they had decapitated 
some Germans in the fighting which took place in 1888. 
‘Misi Kane, said one chief, ‘we have just been puzzling 
ourselves to guess where that custom came from. But, 
Misi, is it not so that when David killed Goliath he cut 
off his head and carried it before the King?’ Beneath 
the suave and courteous exterior of the Samoan the 
warrior spirit is not yet dead. There is nodanger of 
their engaging in the unequal combat with Europeans, 
but it is an open secret that, when différent tribes 
assemble from distant parts of the Islands, as for example 
on the occasion of the Prince of Wales’s visit or the 
visit of the Parliamentary party, there is some anxiety 
on the part of the authorities lest old jealousies or 
antipathies should burst into flame. 
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There is no decline in the ‘elaborate courtliness’ 
which Stevenson described as characteristic of the 
Samoans; and the ‘fono’ was opened with a ceremonial 
kava-drinking, conducted in the grand style. There 
had assembled to meet us the ‘High Chiefs’ Malietoa 
and Tufua, and the Faipules, or members of the Council | 
of Samoa; and the principal feature was the presentation 
of an address. It referred in dignified and respectful 
terms to the occasion of the visit and the fact that the 
Parliamentary party came as the representatives of His 
Majesty King George V for the purpose of ordering the 
Constitution for the protection and administration of 
Samoa by Britain according to the desires of the League 
of Nations. ‘This day,’ continued the address, ‘the 
father meets the son; the son will listen to the good 
words and kind advice of the father. Then followed 
a series of requests. The Faipules, it was stated, had 
decided that the title of ‘Fautua’ (Intercessor) which 
had been given to the High Chiefs by the Germans on 
the abolition of the Kingship should be abolished, that 
‘the High Chiefs should be given hereafter the title 
‘Princes of Samoa,’ and that their salaries should be in- 
creased to 5001. each per annum, with European dwellings 
erected for them, and allowances for their maintenance, 
‘until further future arrangements are made with the 
New Zealand Government.’ For themselves the Faipules 
made the request that their own salaries should be 
increased to 10/. a month, which did not seem unreason- 
able in view of the fact that the New Zealand Members 
of Parliament had recently increased their own salaries 
to 5007. per annum. Most of their requests were really 
very sensible—e.g. that hospitals should be erected in 
various parts of Samoa, ‘a clever surgeon and stetho- 
scopist’ (sic) to be appointed ; Samoan boys and girls to 
be trained in medicine in New Zealand; roads, break- 
water, and a town clock to be provided; a college and 
schools to be erected, and Samoan boys to be sent to 
New Zealand to be trained as teachers. They asked that 
the importation of intoxicating liquors into Samoa 
should be forbidden. 

Some of their suggestions had to be politely negatived, 
as for example when they advanced the proposition: 
‘All proclamations must first be decided by the Princes 
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of Samoa and the Governor in the meetings with the 
Faipules. If all agree with the proclamation, announce- 
ment will then be made to all parts of Samoa for trial 
for a few years, and, if in good working order, then it 
ean become law for the natives, whites, and all other 
people in Samoa.’ It need hardly be said that Sir James 
Allen was not able to promise so sweeping a measure of 
Home Rule, especially as it appeared to leave the white 
population of Samoa out of account. He stated, how- 
ever, that the two Chiefs would continue to be advisers 
to the Administrator, and the Faipules would also keep 
in touch with His Excellency. 

The views and wishes of the white residents (ex- 
cluding the Germans) were next brought before the 
Parliamentary party. The point on which most stress 
was laid was that it was vitally necessary to the pros- 
perity of the colony to continue the system of Chinese 
labour introduced by the Germans for the purpose of 
working the plantations. The Labour members of the 
party, before starting on the tour, had publicly committed 
themselves to the view that indentured labour in any 
shape must be abolished, no matter what the con- 
sequences might be. Even those outside that section 
approached the question with a strong feeling against 
the continuance of Chinese labour, if it could possibly 
be dispensed with. The Imperial Government sent out 
definite instructions, during the military occupation, 
that no more labour was to be indentured, either Chinese 
or Solomon Islanders, and that those already engaged 
were to be repatriated. The New Zealand Government 
were not at all anxious to play into the hands of. the 
Labour Party, or to run counter to a large section of 
public opinion, if it could be avoided. Nevertheless, 
when nearly half the Chinese had béen sent away, the 
position became so serious, owing to plantations going 
back to jungle for want of labour, that the New Zealand 
Government felt constrained to ask the Imperial Govern- 
ment to permit the re-engagement of the Chinese already 
in the Islands as their contracts expired. It was only 
after persistent pressure that the British Government 
agreed to this as a temporary measure. The view put 
forward by the Citizens’ Committee was that without 
an adequate supply of economic labour it would be 
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impossible to carry on. The position in brief was: 
‘More labour, or bankruptcy.’ Subsequent inspection of 
the plantations and careful questioning of persons able 
to give practical information convinced the majority of 
the visitors that this was the actual truth. 


The territory in Upolu and Savaii which we have 
taken over comprises some 725,000 acres, of which 
586,000 acres are in the hands of the natives. The 
D.H. & P.G.* lands comprise 76,000 acres ; other German 
lands, 35,000 acres; and British and other (mainly 
British), 29,000 acres. The native population of Samoa— 
men, women, and children—is now about 30,000, so that, 
even if the Samoans were disposed to work, their 
numbers are not sufficient to develop and cultivate their 
own lands. Asa matter of fact, it is the unanimous opinion 
of all who know them that, although the Samoans will 
work for a time with considerable energy for any object 
in which they are especially interested—say, to build a 
boat or to raise funds for a church—they will not under- 
take sustained work for other people. Why should 
they? The ordinary food they require — coco-nut, 
bananas, breadfruit, etc.,—is ready to hand, supplied by a 
bountiful Nature. If they hanker after European tinned 
food, biscuits, etc., they have only to go on their own 
land, collect coco-nuts, cut out the flesh, and dry it—thus 
making copra—and they can buy what they want. 

So far as the coco-nut plantations are concerned, the 
labour problem is comparatively simple. After the trees 
have been planted, the work consists of keeping down 
the weeds, coping with the terrible rhinoceros beetle, 
collecting the nuts, splitting them open, and preparing 
the copra. Cattle are very largely used to keep down 
the weeds, the soil being so broken up with volcanic 
rocks and strewn with stones that it is impossible to 
use tractors, ploughs, and other European implements, 
The beetle is an imported pest, which eats out the 
crown of the coco-nut palm, and, if it is not mastered, 
will certainly destroy the plantations. Thousands of 
pounds were spent in combating the pest. Competitions 
with generous prizes were started among the natives 
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for the greatest number of beetles, larve, and eggs 
destroyed. The whole native population, together with 
the indentured labour, had to turn out each Monday 
forenoon, and search for beetles. A cinematograph was 
imported and exhibited on other than searching days, 
a charge of so many beetles being made for admission. 
Before the terrible epidemic the beetle was fairly held 
in check. Since then the pest has begun to increase, 
and the battle has to be fought over again. It must be 
remembered that it threatens the native plantations as 
well as the European. Consequently the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee urge that a supply of outside labour is as neces- 
sary for the Samoans as for themselves. 

If the position is serious as regards the coco-nut 
plantations, it is still more so as affecting cacao (cocoa) and 
rubber. The work on rubber being of an intermittent 
character, Samoan labour, to the limited extent to which 
it is available, may be employed. But the cultivation of 
cacao requires constant labour and unceasing vigilance 
to keep down the weeds, fight the pest, and perform the 
various operations incidental to the industry. There is 
a weed which the settlers call ‘Mile-a-minute’ from the 
speed with which it grows. It not only spreads over the 
ground with inconceivable rapidity, but climbs the trees, 
and chokes them in its deadly embrace. For the work 
of cultivating these plantations, gathering and drying 
the beans, etc., the Samoans are useless, but the hard- 
working, intelligent Chinese can be relied upon. 

We had ample evidence before our eyes of the 
mischief already done by the restriction of imported 
labour by the Imperial Government. The German 
Company and the well-to-do planters managed, by 
paying high wages to the Chinese who were left, to 
keep their plantations in going order. But other planta- 
tions which were flourishing before the war were 
brought to the verge of ruin; and in some cases the 
owners were actually bankrupt. They were crushed 
not only by the impossibility of getting sufficient 
labour even at the increased rates, but by the ruinous 
expense they were put to in being forced to repatriate 
the coolies of whose services they were so much in 
need, and who were perfectly willing to sign on for a 
further term if permitted to do so. Before the war 
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the cost of sending these coolies back to China averaged 
21. 10s. per head. To comply with the orders of the 
British Government the planters had to pay as much 
as 22/. 10s. per head. 

It was simply heart-rending to see the ruin already 
brought about by this policy. Beautiful plantations of 
rubber and cacao were choked with weeds and had 
become breeding-grounds for pests. The case of one 
English Company, the Upolu Rubber and Cacao Estates, 
Ltd., was particularly sad. It was formed with a capital 
of 90,0007. In 1915 it had 294 coolies on its estates, and 
produced 41,129 lbs. of rubber and 80 tons of cacao. In 
1919 it had only 31 coolies; no clean weeding was done ; 
no rubber was tapped; and only 20 tons of cacao were 
produced. When we saw the place, many of its good 
buildings had been pulled down, and the materials sold 
in order to stave off as long as possible the impending 
ruin. Three other large companies had actually gone 
into liquidation before our visit. 

It was clear from our inquiries that, whatever 
objections there may be to the system of indentured 
labour, the Chinese themselves have nothing to complain 
of. They are much better off than they would be in 
China. They were engaged by the Germans at 20 
gold marks per month with food and quarters. At the 
time of our visit the current rate was 3/. 10s. per month 
with food and quarters. The latter were as good as 
those provided for shearers in New Zealand. The con- 
ditions of the agreement are explained to them before 
they leave China; and the recruiting arrangements are 
carried out with the sanction and under the supervision 
of the Chinese Government. There is a Chinese Com- 
missioner, appointed by the New Zealand Government, 
to protect their interests ; and the Chinese Government 
has a consul in Samoa who also looks keenly after their 
welfare. 

Even the Labour members were unable to say that the 
Chinese had much to complain of, so they based their 
main objections on the score of morality, and the duty of 
keeping the Samoan free from any racial admixture. A 
certain number of Chinese have taken to themselves 
native wives, ‘fa’a Samoa.’ That is to say, these couples 
are living together in the same way as all Samoan 
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couples were living together before the arrival of the 
missionaries, the same way that many Europeans and 
Samoan women, and still more Samoan men and women, 
are living together at the present time. In brief, it is a 
marriage at will, and not for life. We were assured 
that the Chinese make good and kind husbands, and that 
the couples are absolutely faithful to each other. The 
Samoans are really a moral race. There is no prosti- 
tution in Apia. A Samoan woman will go and live with 
a man of whom she is fond—this is a marriage ‘fa’a 
Samoa ’—but she will not sell herself for money. The 
pathetic part about these Chinese-Samoan marriages is 
that, when the man is returned to China, the parties are 
separated, the wife and children remaining behind. It 
is feared that, if the woman went to China, she would be 
ill-treated. But I was assured that in the minds of the 
Samoans no stigma rested on the offspring of such 
union, and that the women and children are in every 
respect as well-off as the rest of the tribe. 

On the subject of preserving the racial purity of the 
Samoans I thought there could be no better authority 
than the Rev. W. E. Clarke, and I ventured to ask him 
the following questions: (1) Is it possible to keep the 
Samoan people as a race apart, free from the admixture 
of foreign blood? (2) Is it desirable to do so? The 
distinguished missionary answered the second question 
first. He said that the policy of the London Missionary 
Society was to keep the race pure so far as possible. His 
own opinion was that it was now impossible to do so; it 
was too late. He pointed out what every visitor to 
Samoa must see for himself, namely, that a great 
infusion of foreign blood has taken place. At one of 
the schools some bright young half-castes, representing 
crosses with half-a-dozen nationalities, were pointed out 
to us. Nor does the crossing appear to have been 
attended by any deterioration in the offspring. The 
principal merchant and leading man of affairs in Apia is 
a half-caste, his father being a Swede and his mother 
Samoan. Mr Clarke confirmed the statement made to 
me by other residents, that the Samoan-Chinese blend 
produces some very fine specimens, both physically 
and mentally. The Samoan, although handsome, is 
physically rather soft, and is very easy-going in 
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temperament, incapable of application or long-sustained 
industry. The Chinese, with his patience, endurance, and 
tenacity, supplies some of the very qualities in which the 
Samoan is lacking. 

The New Zealander, like the Australian, will fight to 
the death against an Asiatic infiltration into his own 
country. It is a question, however, whether any of the 
Polynesian peoples is capable of surviving as a separate 
race. <A hard struggle for existence seems necessary to 
develop the qualities which enable a nation to hold its 
own in the never-ceasing conflict; and life for the 
Polynesian is too soft and easy, with the result that 
almost everywhere his numbers are declining. It may 
be that a fresh infusion of blood is necessary. One 
wonders what would have been the result if the Romans, 
after their conquest of Britain, had acted on the idea 
that at all costs they must keep the people who then 
inhabited the British Isles as a race apart free from any 
foreign admixture, and if by some miracle that ideal had 
actually been achieved and maintained until the present 
day. One might say that surely the ancient Greeks were 
a race which should be kept pure if that were humanly 


possible. Yet readers of Gibbon may remember a 
passage in which he says: 


‘The narrow policy of preserving without any foreign ad- 
mixture the pure blood of the ancient citizens checked the 
fortunes and hastened the ruin of Athens and Sparta.’ 


On sentimental grounds most people would like to see 
the noble race immortalised by Stevenson preserved so 
long as possible. But, as has been seen, the process of 
dilution has:already set in, and the New Zealand Govern- 
ment, while by no means unmindful of sentiment, were 
faced with the practical difficulty that, unless outside 
labour were used, not only would it be impossible 
adequately to develop the resources of Samoa, but a 
great deal of the development effected by the Germans 
would be thrown away, fine plantations would revert to 
jungle, and Samoa under British mandate would go to 
rack and ruin. The Government, therefore, decided that 
the best policy was to adopt a carefully regulated system 
of contract labour, under which the coolies would be 
engaged for a period of three years only, and rigidly 
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repatriated at the end of that time. It is believed that 
this will lessen the chances of racial admixture, since it 
takes practically that time for a Chinese to learn the 
language, and to ingratiate himself sufficiently with a 
Samoan woman to induce her to cast in her lot with him. 
When the matter came to be debated before the New 
Zealand Parliament, Mr H. E. Holland, the leader of 
the Labour Party, moved an amendment opposing 
indentured labour, and it was rejected by 33 votes 
to 11. 


With an adequate supply of labour and careful 
administration there is reason to believe that not only 
will New Zealand be able to carry out the Mandate 
without cost to the New Zealand taxpayer, but that 
funds will be available for further development, and 
that ultimately there may be something over towards 
the reparation payments due by Germany. The position 
is briefly as follows: First, property owned by the 
German Government, such as the residence of the 
Governor and the wireless station, passes over to the 
Mandatory without payment of any kind. Next, landed 
properties belonging to German Companies or individuals 
are taken over and form part of what are now known 
as the Crown Estates of New Zealand. These are all 
valued; and wus German Government, having been 
notified through the Clearing House established to deal 
with these matters, is required to pay the amount of the 
valuation to the German owners, and it is credited to 
the German Government, as part of the reparation 
payments. As regards the personal property of the 
Germans who have been repatriated, they have been 
allowed to take it away with them; or the New Zealand 
Government has undertaken to remit the proceeds of 
the sale of such goods to their address in Germany. 

The trading concerns carried on by the Germans were 
liquidated by the Military Administrator, very much to 
the advantage, it may be observed, of the British trading 
firms, who were thus relieved of powerful competitors, 
and are understood to have done extremely well in 
consequence. The landed properties taken over under 
the Mandate are roughly estimated as being worth a 
million sterling. They were very profitable to the 
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German Company. They were carried on as commercial 
plantations by the Military Liquidator between the date 
of occupation and the institution of civil government on 
May 1, 1920; and during that period the accumulated 
net profits amounted to no less than 200,000. There is 
reason to expect that, if properly worked, they will 
continue to yield handsome returns, although the recent 
heavy fall in the price of copra and other tropical 
products will, of course, materially affect the result. 

But the New Zealand Government does not consider 
that its duty as Mandatory is simply to administer the 
colony with the fixed idea of making as much profit as 
possible to be charged against the German indemnity. 
It recognises that its first duty is to the natives, and 
that, both in their interest and that of the European 
residents, a great deal has to be done in matters of public 
health, education, and necessary public works. It is 
satisfactory to be able to state that it is making the 
health of the natives its first consideration. It is a 
popular fallacy, largely due to the poetical exaggerations 
of lady writers, to imagine that all Samoan men are 
‘living bronze statues,’ full of manly health and beauty, 
and that Samoan women, with their open-air life and 
freedom from corsets and other crippling forms of dress, 
enjoy some special immunity from bodily ailments. 
The band of enthusiasts who were recently reported to 
be repairing to some South Sea island, ‘ to live the simple 
life,’ expecting to escape all the diseases and other ills 
supposed to be peculiar to European civilisation, would 
meet with a sad disillusionment if they carried out their 
idea. It is true that the Samoans are a fine race, and 
that some splendid specimens of humanity, both male 
and female, are to be found among them. But they 
suffer from many serious tropical diseases, and fall easy 
victims to the maladies introduced by Europeans. 

The recent epidemic of influenza, it is estimated, 
swept away 7543 natives, or nearly 19 per cent. of 
the population. Incommon with other Pacific Islanders, 
the Samoans suffer from yaws (framboesia), malaria, and 
elephantiasis. The first-named is due to a spirochete in 
the blood, and appears to have some affinity with 
syphilis. Of ordinary venereal disease, however, there 
appears to be very little in the islands. The most 
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appalling fact in connexion with the health of the 
Samoans is the discovery that about 90 per cent. of them 
are suffering from hookworm (ankylostomiasis). This 
disease is due to a parasite which settles in the 
intestines, and slowly but surely saps the vitality of the 
victim, so that he becomes anzemic, listless, and more 
susceptible to such diseases as malaria, typhoid, 
pneumonia, and tuberculosis. It has been suggested 
that the Samoans’ well-known disinclination to under- 
take sustained work may be partly due to this disease. 
The larve of the worm may be swallowed with food, or 
may gain access to the body through tender folds of the 
skin, such as between the toes. It is, therefore, 
dangerous to walk about with bare feet in a place like 
Samoa, where the soil is likely to be polluted by excreta 
from patients suffering with hookworm. Fortunately it 
is not difficult of cure. In Queensland, where the disease 
is also prevalent, oil of chenopodium has been found very 
efficacious, and has largely superseded thymol, which has 
been used in Samoa with good results. 

In its efforts to improve the health of the Samoans 
the New Zealand Government was fortunate in being 
able to secure the services as pathologist of Dr F. N. 
O’Connor, who has been for the last two or three years 
conducting investigations into filariasis in the Pacific 
Islands on behalf of the London School of Tropical 
Medicine. Dr Trail, a skilful New Zealand doctor, who 
has the confidence of the natives, is Medical Super- 
intendent of the Hospital at Apia; and the rest of the 
staff includes a young New Zealand doctor, trained in 
Public Health, who was sent to Queensland to study the 
methods adopted there to combat hookworm. It is 
obvious that it is not sufficient to cure the patients 
suffering from the disease, but that, in order to prevent 
a recurrence, the sanitary condition of the place must 
be improved, and that, in particular, soil pollution must 
be prevented. The Government ‘proposes to provide a 
proper drainage system and a water supply for the town 
of Apia. The hospital is to be enlarged and brought up to 
date. Samoan lads are being trained as medical orderlies, 
and Samoan girls as nurses. Resident medical officers, 
or trained nurses, will be installed in outlying districts. 

One of the conditions of the Mandate is that no 
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intoxicating liquor shall be supplied to the natives. 
The Government came to the conclusion that the only 
effective way of carrying out this part of the Mandate 
was to bring all the population, European ‘as well as 
Samoan, under total prohibition. By the Constitution, | 
gazetted on May 1, 1920, the sale, manufacture, and 
importation of ‘alcoholic liquors are prohibited, the only 
exception being that alcohol for sacramental, medical, 
and industrial purposes may be imported in limited 
quantities through Government officials. It was evident 
to the Parliamentary party that prohibition is very un- 
popular with the European population. The Samoans 
like their national beverage, kava, which is harmless to 
their health; and only a few of those living in or near 
Apia have acquired a craving for alcoholic drink. 

So far as education is concerned, excellent work has 
been done by the missionary agencies. The Roman 
Catholics and Wesleyans have roughly about 5000 
children in their schools, and the London Missionary 
Society about 8000. It is said that probably not one per 
cent. of the Samoans are unable to read and write; and 
children of these village schools are enabled to reach a 
standard about equal to the fourth standard in the New 
Zealand schools. It is a great drawback, however, that 
the teaching is all in the vernacular, and very few learn 
English, although they are anxious to do so. During 
the German occupation the teaching of English was 
forbidden, except in the Marist Brothers’ school in Apia, 
where it was allowed as an extra subject. Needless to 
sayy religious training is a prominent feature in the 
missionary schools, while in New Zealand there is great 
antipathy to public money being used for any form of 
denominational education. The advantages of allowing 
the missionaries to continue their present work are so 
great, however, that the Government will no doubt 
welcome its continuance, and content itself with making 
provision for the teaching of English in the primary 
schools, and establishing other institutions in which the 
more promising Samoan scholars may receive secondary 
and technical education. In course of time, no doubt, 
some of these will have an opportunity of taking uni- 
versity courses in New Zealand, as is done by the more 
gifted youths among the Maoris. 
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This article would not be complete without reference 
to the very fine geo-physical observatory established by 
the Germans at Apia, which the New Zealand Govern- 
ment are most anxious to carry on. When the war 
broke out, this was under the charge of Dr Angenheister, 
a German physicist of world-wide reputation. Through- 
out the great conflict he kept steadily at his scientific 
work, making and tabulating his observations as if 
nothing unusual were happening to distract his attention. 
By common testimony he kept himself entirely free from 
political intrigue of any kind. The Observatory was 
started with funds partly supplied by the University of 
Gottingen; and it is not yet clear how far it was a 
German State institution. When the war cut off the 
supply of funds from Germany, Dr Angenheister used 
his own private means and credit to keep the institution 
going. The Observatory is splendidly equipped, especially 
for the observation of electricaliand magnetic currents ; 
and Dr Marston, Professor of Physics at Victoria College, 
Weilington, who was deputed by the Government to 
report on the institution, speaks in the highest terms of 
the value of the work which has been already done, and 
the importance of continuing it. The New Zealand 
Government, in view of the international importance of 
the work, suggested that the expense should be jointly 
borne by the Governments of New Zealand, Australia, 
Canada, the United States, and the United Kingdom. 
The Admiralty agreed to bear part of the expense, but 
negotiations with the other Governments were not 
successful. At first it was hoped that Dr Angenheister 
would continue the work, and he expressed his willing- 
ness to do so, but, when the negotiations became pro- 
longed, he ultimately decided to return to Germany. 
Finally the Carnegie Institute came to the rescue, and 
agreed not only to assist with funds, but also to supply 
experts to carry on the observations. 

Sufficient, no doubt, has been said to show that the 
task imposed upon the New Zealand Government by 
the Mandate is one of great interest as well as responsi- 
bility. Both the Government and the people of the 
Dominion are sincerely desirous of carrying it out in 
such a manner as to prove them faithful stewards of the 
trust committed to them. 
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Since the foregoing article was written, a Bill ‘to 
make Provision for the Government of Western Samoa’ 
has been passed by the New Zealand Parliament. It 
declares the Executive Government to be vested in His 
Majesty the King in the same manner as if the terri- 
tory were part of His Majesty’s Dominions, and sets out 
a comprehensive code of laws for the government of the 
islands. It provides that the Administrator is to be 
assisted in the framing of local ordinances or bye-laws 
for the peace, order, and good government of the terri- 
tory (not inconsistent with the Act) by a Legislative 
Council, to be composed of official members (not less than 
four in number), and an equal number of non-official 
members, to be appointed by the Governor-General of 
New Zealand: During the debate on the Bill reference 
was made to a petition to the King, signed by a number 
of the Faipules, asking that a Governor should be sent 
out by His Majesty, and that the residents, Samoan and 
European, should make the laws. The Minister for 
External Affairs (Mr. Lee) stated that the petition was 
engineered by some of the white residents, and did not 
reflect the general opinion of the natives throughout 
Samoa. In reference to the population of the Group, it 
may be added that the census taken on April 17, 1921, 
gave the total number of Samoans as 33,336, showing 
a gratifying increase of upwards of 2000 since the 
epidemic. 


W. H. Triaes. 
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Art..4.—MENTAL HEALING. 


1. La Mattrise de Soi-méme. Par Emile Coué. Chez 
l’Auteur, Nancy, 1921. 

2. Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion. By Charles Baudouin. 
English translation by Eden and Cedar Paul. Allen & 
Unwin, 1920. 

3. Papers on Psycho-Analysis. By Ernest Jones, M.D. 
Bailliére, 1913. 

4, Man’s Unconscious Conflict. By Wilfrid Lay, Ph.D. 
Kegan Paul, 1918. 

5. The British Journal of Psychology—Medical Section. 
Cambridge University Press. 


THE wandering ballad-singer of the Middle Ages has 
been replaced by the modern peripatetic lecturer. Not 
in the courtyard of a feudal castle or on the green of 
a medizval village, but in public halls and private 
drawing-rooms does the latter give his performance. 
His audience is drawn from a more restricted class, but 
the motive of its attendance is not dissimilar. It wants 
to kill the old enemy, Time, to hear the latest topic that 
is proclaimed, and to gather something to talk about, 
Here and there a czeper nature endeavours to satisfy, 
or at any rate to lull, a more serious craving. There are 
a few who pursue the culture of which Matthew Arnold 
made himself the prophet; there are many who seek the 
culture that we have learned to associate with Garden 
Suburbs. An American once said that Boston was not 
a place, it was a state of mind. The dwellers in like 
Cities of the Soul are those who fill the lecture rooms 
of every newcomer and discuss his message over the 
teacups. It may be a Philosopher, discoursing, in an 
expensive hotel, on the doctrine of anti-intellectualism to 
a fashionable audience, hardly culpable of a too great 
idolatry of the intellect. It may be a Political Keoz.omist, 
or}the Priest of a New Religion. The sudject matters 
little. The personality of the lecturer matters much. 
The absence of rival distractions matters most of all. 
The latest hero, or victim, of this nine days’ wonder, 
has been M. Coué of Nancy. Ironic Fate decreed that 
this modest and disinterested gentleman, whose life is 
given to the battle against human suffering, should have 
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come among us in the fashion of a medicine man at a 
country fair, heralded by the blare of a brass band, 
proclaimed by strident voices and the thumping of a 
drum. Perhaps it is only through similar methods that 
any gospel of physical or spiritual health can reach a 
widespread audience in the modern world. They do not 
enhance the dignity of Science. 

There was no great novelty in the subject which 
M. Coué came to announce. Suggestion and Auto- 
Suggestion, even under those names, have been recog- 
nised as therapeutic agents for a good many years past; 
and, under other names, they have played a part—often 
an heretical and proscribed one—in the eternal battle of 
Health since remote times. Any novelty that M. Coué 
can claim must lie in his treatment or in his theory. 
And here, perhaps, we arrive at debatable matter. 

Let us glance back at these methods of healing in 
the past. They played a part in the medical science of 
Egypt and of Greece. Both the Old and the New 
Testaments provide obvious evidence that they were 
known to the Jews. They pervaded the ancient world. 
The rules of practice were always much the same— 
verbal suggestion, and the laying on of hands. The 
former has more openly survived. The latter, though 
much modified, is not extinct. During the Middle Ages, 
these powers were widely invoked, both for good and 
for evil. Spells, incantations, curses, were all really of 
the nature of suggestion. And one cannot feel quite 
certain that they were always without effect. On the 
other hand, medical practice employed similar means, 
which must have been an agreeable variation from some 
of the forms of physic and surgery then fashionable. 
It was still the age of miracles, and it would be hard 
to exclude miracles from the category. Many of the 
cu®s reported from Lourdes are undoubtedly genuine. 

Paracelsus, that wild, drunken, romantic blend of 
genius and quackery, who flamed through the heaving, 
many-coloured pageant of the early 16th century, prac- 
tised both the magic of the Dark Ages and the rudi- 
mentary science which was beginning to emerge from 
a mist of superstition. Out of Alchemy Chemistry was 
bejng born, Astronomy out of Astrology. In the last, 
of course, Paracelsus was a believer. He maintained 
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that a magic fluid came from the stars, and that it was 
the operation of this fluid which worked his cures. 
There can be little doubt that cures in some cases 
did take place, whatever the agency. A few instances 
may have been enough to provide a vast legend. The 
belief in the King’s Evil—in the cure for scrofula by 
the touch of a royal hand—persisted through centuries. 
Considering the quality of so much royalty, this was a 
wonderful example of faith ; and faith, in all probability, 
still had power, at times, to make whole. What virtue 
lay in the suggestion, and what in the touch, might also 
provide matter for controversy. 

There are, of course, many who entirely disbelieve 
in any of the cures thus reported. Those who have 
personally made an impartial practical investigation of 
the subject will not unreservedly agree with them. In 
matters so difficult to put to an exact test, it is hard to 
say how much a rational person should believe or dis- 
believe. As Henri Poincaré, the mathematician, said of 
credulity in general, ‘to doubt everything and to believe 
everything are equally convenient as solutions, for both 
dispense with the necessity of thought.’ In a province 
which has been the hunting-ground of so many charla- 
tans one must walk with caution. But a great mass of 
testimony, partly confirmed by modern experiment, can- 
not be entirely dismissed with scorn. 

The attention of the world was vividly recalled to 
these modes of healing by Mesmer, in France, during the 
latter half of the 18th century. Mesmer’s name, like 
that of Captain Boycott, has added a word to the 
language; and the verb fathered on the latter largely 
expresses the fate of the noun due to the foriner. 
Campbell, in his ‘Lives of the Lord Chancellors,’ re- 
ferring to Lord Nottingham’s belief in astrology, says, 
‘If he joined Dryden in such vagaries, need we be mich 
astonished when we find grave characters believing in 
Mesmerism at the present day?’ That expresses o)2- 
cisely the opinion of most educated people. Yet iy is 
almost impossible to doubt that Mesmer worked miny 
cures. The Commission appointed by the Frene) jo- 
vernment to investigate his case, though it condemed 
his theories, did not dispute the results of his praci. ec. 
Mesmer began, like Paracelsus, with a belief in » magic 
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fluid from the stars. From this he passed to a con- 
viction of the healing power of magnets. And finally 
he developed the theory of Animal Magnetism, which, 
after much controversy, has been more or less obliterated 
by the contempt of the scientific world. Whether that 
contempt is entirely just, whether there is never any 
healing power in touch, is a matter on which some of 
those who have experimented in these things will prefer 
not to be too dogmatic. 

Mesmer’s methods of practice, with darkened rooms 
and mirrors and mysterious ceremonies, helped to bring 
suspicion on the reality of his phenomena. A host of 
disreputable imitators, including the prince of charlatans, 
Cagliostro, have kept, and still keep, Mesmerism in dis- 
credit. But out of it grew a science now regarded as 
rather more creditable—the science! of Hypnotism. At 
the beginning of the 19th century a Scotch physician, 
James Braid, became interested in Mesmerism. At first 
quite incredulous, he gradually came to the conclusion 
that genuine effects were produced. But he discarded 
altogether the hypothesis of Animal Magnetism, and 
became convinced that hypnosis was induced auto- 


matically by the patient, and that the operator merely 
supplied the recessary stimulus to the patient’s imagina- 
tion, and ie int nothing by personal contact or in- 


fluence. This interpretation has been generally accepted 
to the present day. 

But in & region where all is of necessity so obscure, 
doubt can never be mute. Popular delusions about 
hypnotism. are many. The more elderly among us 
a book called ‘ Valentine Vox, the Ventrilo- 
ich thrilled our schoolboy souls. The hero 
performed marvellous feats with his voice, throwing it 
and exploding it at a distance, like a Mills bomb. 
more absurd are the beliefs which many people hold 
about hypnotic forces. They regard them as diabolical 
aad dangerous, giving to certain strong and probably 
evi natures irresistible power over the weak. It is safe 
to ‘ay.that this is nonsense. Hypnotism is not a thing 
to “with. Harm may, in certain circumstances, 
rey t from it. Public exhibitions of it are degrading, 
ay should not be allowed. But it is difficult to 
h, otise people. Some people cannot be hypnotised at 
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all—not, as is generally believed, because their will-power 
is too strong, but because they are what Bacon calls 
‘bird-witted,’ and cannot concentrate their minds suffi- 
ciently. How many people can hypnotise is uncertain; 
possibly any one could, given a sufficiently favourable 
subject. But it certainly does appear as if there were 
some who had naturally a much larger gift in that way 
than others. Is the success of certain actors and singers 
solely due to artistic skill? When you read in !cold 
blood the orations of some eloquent politicians, can you 
always re-discover the magic which seemed so apparent 
when you were listening? One wonders what could 
have compelled the brilliant intellect of Laurence 
Oliphant to submit for years to the domination of an 
impostor like Thomas Lake Harris. And when one con- 
siders the various brands of what perhaps may be called 
Margarine Religion—mainly from the other side of the 
Atlantic—manufactured during recent years, and reflects 
that of the two systems most widely propagated, each 
was founded by a hardy adventuress without dignity or 
sanctity, it is difficult to explain the subjection of the 
disciples except upon some theory of hypnotic influence. 

In spite of confident assertions that the question is 
closed, it remains open. Perhaps all questions do, 
Boirac, in his ‘ Psychologie inconnue,’ describes how he 
used to communicate commands, which were at once 
obeyed, to a lad he was in the habit of hypnotising, 
from the other side of a crowded room, merely by the 
unexpressed action of his thought, without uttering a 
word. There is no reason to suppose that Boirac lies. 
Yet are many stories of what is called clairvoyance, of 
thought-transference and telepathy, more incredible? 
It is not necessarily superstition to believe that there 
are people who are peculiarly subject to subtle psycho- 
logical modifications. It is the fashion to call such 
people by the rather silly name of ‘ psychic,’ and to regard 
their experiences as being of a spiritual nature. For 
this it is difficult to see any grounds. Such tendencies 
would seem to be largely shared by animals and to be 
common among savages. 

Braid, and still more his contemporary Esdaile, who 
practised hypnotism with remarkable success in India, 
met with little sympathy or encouragement from their 
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own profession. The inclination to resent innovation, 
to mistrust originality, is quite as strong in the medical 
profession as in any other. Among soldiers and sailors 
it is common enough, but the results are only apparent 
when the country is at war. Clerics and medical men 
are always at war, and any resistance they may offer to 
new ideas is perpetually making itself felt. Of course 
no other calling has had the opportunities for persecution 
granted to the priesthood. Their record of plunder, 
cruelty, and murder is unsurpassed. But the doctors 
have sometimes made things very disagreeable for 
unorthodox colleagues. Jenner had to wait many years 
before vaccination was accepted. Lister’s early efforts 
to get recognition for anwsthetic surgery had a sorry 
welcome. And the attitude of the High Priests of 
Medicine towards the heresy of Homoeopathy, for 
example, has not differed much in spirit from that of 
Pius the Third towards the Albigenses. 

It is not many years since an eminent doctor 
announced in public that he believed the phenomena of 
hypnotism to be entirely fraudulent. Had he taken the 
trouble to make some personal investigation, he would 
have found that he might disapprove of hypnotism, but 
that it was impossible to disbelieve. If he had seen, as 
he easily might have done, a frail woman rigid and 
stretched like a plank, with her head resting on one 
chair and her feet on another, and no support for her 
body, he would have realised that such a condition of 
catalepsy could not be feigned. But no Englishman will 
surrender the privilege of refusing to believe what he 
does not wish to believe. 

In some ways at least, the French are less prejudiced. 
A French doctor heard of Braid’s experiments and ex- 
plored the subject for himself, with the result that the 
study of hypnotism as a therapeutic agent soon had 
many followers in France. Just as the Barbizon School 
of landscape painting owed its first inspiration to Con- 
stable and his English contemporaries, so the Salpétri¢re 
School of Medical Psychology learned its original 
methods from a Scottish doctor. The experiments of the 
celebrated Charcot at the Salpétri¢ére soon became 
famous. It was impossible to regard leading French 
scientific men as the mere slaves of a superstition; and 
8 2 
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the study and practice of hypnotism, though not unduly 
favoured, became at least respectable. Another school, 
of whose leaders perhaps the best-known was Bernheim, 
came into being at Nancy. And though the original 
founders worked on rather different lines, making a 
much larger use of hypnosis than the present Nancy 
School, the latter has developed out of the former. 

The explanation of hypnotism being so hypothetical, 
a divergence of doctrine soon developed between the 
Salpétriére and Nancy Schools. Charcot and his followers 
believed that hypnosis was a morbid condition, akin to 
hysteria. The Nancy School held that it was merely 
a state of heightened susceptibility, bringing the patient 
more readily under the influence of suggestion, but not 
differing, pathologically, from ordinary sleep. On these 
lines the development was natural which has brought 
the Nancy School to pay less and less regard to hypnosis, 
and to dwell on suggestion as the fundamental force. 
Scientific opinion has largely endorsed the views of the 
Nancy School; and Charcot’s theory has generally been 
looked upon as discredited. But of late there have been 
some signs of a reaction. Dr Ernest Jones, for instance, 
the brilliant and learned exponent of Psycho-analysis, 
now inclines to hold Charcot’s belief. It is unnecessary 
to quote the old proverb about the disagreement of 
doctors. And those who have been repelled by some of 
the aspects of Psycho-analysis, will perhaps be inclined 
to think that any morbid explanation of phenomena 
would be the most congenial one to its professors, 

Psycho-analysis is, of course, largely a different line 
of inquiry from those which we have been considering. 
As most people know, it was originated by Freud, a 
Viennese doctor, and has rapidly developed into a vast 
and important branch of scientific investigation. Its 
subject matter is the same as that of the Schools above- 
mentioned. But its methods are different. 

Hypnotism and suggestion are supposed to work upon 
what has usually been called the Sub-Conscious Mind. 
The sub-conscious Mind is one of the trump-curds of that 
most popular science, Psychology. Psychology, since 
the days of Aristotle, has played a large part in the 
speculative thought of the philosopher. As a branch of 
exact science it is comparatively new—and superlatively 
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inexact. It is not difficult to study the organs of the 
body. You can place the lungs or the heart on the dis- 
secting table, or peer into their tissues with a micro- 
scope. But you cannot pick out the constituent parts of 
the mind and hold them up for inspection. You may 
talk of the Will, or the Imagination, or the Emotions; 
but, whatever new label you stick on them, you can 
never be certain that the phenomena you are trying to 
classify are due‘to that particular portion of the Mind’s 
anatomy to which you attribute them. In the early 
history of the science, the tendency was to find a 
mechanical solution of these difficult problems, to reduce 
Psychology almost to becoming a tributary of Physiology. 
Such a solution seemed easy and simple in the exuberant 
days of Huxley and Tyndall, when scientists captured 
the guns of dogmatism from the Church, and turned 
them, with shouts of triumph, on the disordered clerical 
host. But scientific men have less confidence in dogma- 
tism now. The assertion that ‘the brain secretes 
thought as the liver secretes bile’ would hardly pass in 
these days with more success than an attempt to explain 
music by saying that a piano secretes sonatas. The 
problem of body and mind cannot be so lightly dismissed, 
even by those advanced thinkers in American philoso- 
phical circles, who apparently believe that there is no 
such thing as Mind at all—a doctrine of which they are 
at once the preachers and the proofs. 

This uncertainty and vagueness is probably a principal 
cause of the popularity of Psychology. The word seems 
to have acquired a mystic significance. The literature 
of Psychology is now almost as abundant, and quite as 
solemn, as the literature of Theology. It has evolved 
its own special language. Educationalists employ it with 
regard to their efforts to induce idle children to assimilate 
a hated minimum of unfruitful knowledge. Reviewers 
‘of third-rate novels apply it to the erotic emotions of 
lifeless heroes and heroines. It is perpetually on the 
lips of political pedagogues, whose ideal of government 
is a national, or an international, class-room, ruled by 
psychologically trained caricatures of Plato’s philosopher- 
king. 

Whatever be the ultimate value of Psychology as a 
science, at any rate its professors widely hold the theory 
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of the sub-conscious Mind, or the Sub-liminal Conscious- 
ness, as it was once more frequently called. The idea is 
that the conscious mind is like one of those rafts one 
used to see floating down the Rhine, the river represent- 
ing the larger body of Sub-Consciousness. When the 
raft was lightly weighted, only a little of the water 
below swayed over its edges. When the raft was heavily 
laden a great part of it was submerged. In the same 
way more or less of the mind rises into consciousness. 
This theory undoubtedly gets a great deal of support 
from ordinary experience. Any one accustomed to brain- 
work can remember how often thought has seemed to 
advance unnoticed, as it were; how problems may be 
solved during a night of slumber, or while one is listen- 
ing to music. Henri Poincaré has recorded how one of 
his mathematical discoveries was due to what seemed to 
be a process of ‘unconscious cerebration.’ And every one 
knows the story of Coleridge and ‘ Kubla Khan.’ 

Psycho-analysts also deal with the Sub-conscious 
Mind, though usually they prefer to call it the Un- 
conscious. This is not the same as the Unconscious of 
Von Hartmann, which was a metaphysical speculation, 
and not a scientific hypothesis, But Von Hartmann’s 
cheerful saying, that Consciousness is the great mistake 
of the Universe, might possibly find an echo in some 
Psycho-analytic bosoms. It has been said that Herbert 
Spencer provided more detailed information about the 
Unknowable than most theologians would venture to 
give about God. The information about the Unconscious 
afforded by the Psycho-analysts is even more extensive. 
The Unconscious would appear to be a region resembling 
the Zoological Gardens with all the keepers on strike. 
A host of unnoticed and unsuspected desires and passions 
are constantly roaring and raging in their cages, And 
the only hope of peace for the unfortunate patient is for 
the Psycho-analyst to open the cages and set their 
inhabitants free. 

There have been so much talk and so much writing 
about Psycho-analysis, that any detailed examination of 
the subject is unnecessary. As is well known, Freud 
plucked a blossom from one of the flower-beds ,in that 
garden of worldly wisdom, the Roman Church. He 
realised that Confession was not only good for the soul ; 
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it was also good for the body. By the methods of 
Psycho-analysis the burden of an unknown longing, 
unconsciously inhibited and suppressed, was to be lifted 
from the hidden recesses of the patient’s being, just as 
the sinner in the Confessional heaves the load of guilt 
from his conscience. The terrible struggle going on 
unseen between the demons which haunt the Unconscious 
and the restraints imposed by existence in society is 
calmed by opening the gates that convention has locked, 
bringing the demons into the light of day, and capturing 
tracts of the Unconscious, like land reclaimed from the 
sea, to become blessed and fruitful in the agriculture of 
the Conscious. 

No one who has any knowledge of the matter can 
doubt that the claims of the Psycho-analysts have earned 
much justification. They have brought healing into 
obscure regions where ordinary medicine was baffled. 
Their theories may not be so certain as their practice. 
The sexual basis, which Freud and his more faithful 
disciples find for nearly all human ills, has given offence 
to many. Yet the offence taken is neither intelligent 
nor useful. Freud may or may not be right in his 
interpretation. But if he holds certain beliefs, it is his 
duty to mankind to utter them without hesitation. As 
Fichte said, let the truth be spoken, even though the 
Universe be shattered thereby. 

The Psycho-analysts are inclined to resent the idea that 
suggestion plays any part in thecures they work. Freud 
says that the word is popular only because it effects an 
economy of thought. Dr Ernest Jones holds that Psycho- 
neurotic symptoms are the product of underlying dis- 
sociated mental processes, and that, when these are 
made fully conscious, the symptoms cease to exist. He 
has himself practised various forms of suggestion and 
hypnotism, and he is convinced that these results of the 
psycho-analytic method cannot be achieved by sugges- 
tion and hypnotism. He believes that suggestion merely 
blocks the outward manifestations of the underlying 
petho-genetic idea, that it suppresses the symptoms, 
without removing their cause, and that the cures effected 
thereby are not lasting or complete. 

To set against these opinions there is the record of 
M. Coué’s cures. They are detailed in his little pamphlet 
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and in the book of his disciple M. Baudouin—a book 
whose sale has equalled that of a successful novel, or one 
of those popular Diaries in which prominent individuals 
expose their nakedness. It is a lucid and straightforward 
book, with occasional lapses into pedantry, as in M. Coué’s 
quoted saying that the force of the imagination is ‘in 
direct ratio to the square of the will’—a parody of 
Newton’s Law of Gravitation, which is not a happy use 
of mathematical language. Probably it was suggested 
by Fechner’s law, that, in order that the intensity of a 
sensation may increase in arithmetical progression, the 
stimulus: must increase in geometrical progression. 
Fechner goes to the permissible limits of metaphor, and 
M. Coué passes them. 

The doctrines expounded by M. Coué and M. Baudouin 
have been criticised because of their mechanical tendency, 
and they have been rather unjustly blamed for adopting 
the theory of Lange and James that physical signs are 
the causes not the symptoms of emotion. This theory 
calls to mind Pascal’s prescription of attending Mass and 
fulfilling all religious duties, as if you believed in them 
as a sure way of ultimately acquiring Faith. And it is 
not more paradoxical than Spinoza’s statement that we 
do not desire things because they are good, but things 
are good because we desire them. 

The accusation of teaching mechanical principles 
rather misses its mark. The idea that by merely repeat- 
ing a formula we can permanently improve our health is 
certainly rather a shock tocommon-sense, But common- 
sense is a goddess whose throne has always tottered, in 
spite of the efforts of a whole school of Scotch philo- 
sophers to guard it. The history of Thought is the 
record of her buffeting. Against the evidence of her 
own eyes and the authority of Scripture, Copernicus 
forced on her the belief that the earth went round the 
sun. Kant made her brain whirl with the notion that 
objects did not present their appearances to the mind, 
but that the mind imposed their appearances upon ob- 
jects. The postulates of the Euclid which she learned 
for centuries at school were turned out into the cold by 
Lobatschewsky and Riemann. And now Einstein is 
suggesting that when she moves she is stationary, that 
her infinity is finite, that her miles and furlongs stretch 
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and contract like pieces of elastic, while her hours and 

minutes are inflated and deflated like the currencies of 

Europe. And further, he is giving colour to blasphemies 

against that sacred entity, the Ether, which have brought 

sorrow and anger into devout scientific homes. 

We cannot neglect any legitimate aid in facing the 
difficulties of life. It may be that M. Coué can help 
those sufferers who want to be helped. There are many 
who in reality do not, who morbidly enjoy ill-health and 
depression and anxiety. We all know the individual 
who might be described as the Happy Worrier. But to 
many who aye really willing to become fitter for the 
long struggle of life, M. Coué has brought a message of 
hope. And his method need not destroy self-reliance, 
but might rather increase it. Merely to persist in re- 
peating the formula requires a sustained exercise of the 
will, It amounts to making a conscious use of the Un- 
conscious. It may or may not be true that only functional 
disorders can be thus affected. The distinction between 
functional and organic disease is not easy. Dr W. H. 
Rivers gives a useful definition, in saying that functional 
disease has no known structural or chemical basis, while 
organic disease is that for which such a basis has been 
discovered. And he says that functional disorders often 
accompany organic disease. The whole subject seems to 

a layman a little obscure. 

, The Psycho-analysts must be right in trying to bring 
more and more of the Unconscious into Consciousness. 
The progress of man takes him ever from the rule of 
instinct to the rule of reason. But man is weak and 
instinct is yet strong. Perhaps M. Coué can help him 
at any rate to tame it. Somebody once said to Disraeli, 
‘I hope you are quite well,’ and he replied, with solemnity, 
‘Nobody is quite well.’ Certainly there are men who 
have not needed to be well in order to be great. Ceesar, 
Mahomet, Napoleon, and probably Byron, were all 
epileptic. It may even be that disease can heighten 
the mental powers, as foulness will feed the beauty of 
the lily. Perhaps the hereditary taint which made 

’ Beethoven deaf was partly responsible for the symphonies 
whose glory faded out of hearing for all of him but his 
soul. It may be that the poison which killed Keats at 
the age of twenty-five enriched the mature splendour 
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of the ‘Ode to a Nightingale.’ And Chatham’s tortured 
and disordered life may have stimulated the eloquence 
and the genius which wove the fundamental fabric of 
a mighty Empire. It is an interesting vein of specula- 
tion, not to be worked here. 

If man had remained a savage, probably he would not 
have known disease. It is rare enough among animals, . 
except when their lives have been modified by human 
interference. On these grounds there are some who 
wish to bring us back to Nature, to undo the evils of 
civilisation. They would summon into the province of 
hygiene those delusions of Rousseau, which yet survive 
among certain political theorists. The health faddists 
are usually concerned with food. There are people who 
believe that a rigid diet of nuts would restore the health 
and sanity of the race; and no doubt it should revive 
for them the happy condition of their Darwinian an- 
cestors. If these enthusiasts were to adopt a diet of 
thistles, they might gain the mental and physical ad- 
vantages of a more amiable animal than the monkey. 

It is not a return to Nature that we need. Man has 
been toiling throughout the ages to subdue Nature, to 
make her his slave, instead of being enslaved by her. 
And he pays the price. The greater his advance, the 
more hyper-sensitive and neurotic he becomes. He lives 
more widely and deeply, and he suffers more. Disease 
is his shame, yet his privilege, the punishment of the 
good in him as well as the evil. It is the brand of his 
folly and sloth; but it is also the emblem of his dedi- 
cation, the cross upon his armoured breast. He has to 
learn to hold it in check, to prevent its paralysing him 
in the endless battle, to make his nervous system an 
ally instead of an enemy, as William James said. He 
must welcome anything that helps him in this, But he 
may not hope that the burden will ever be lifted or the 
struggle ended, for with them would go all that makes 
possible his heroism and his nobility. In the words of 
Pascal, ‘Toutes ces miséres-li mémes prouvent sa gran- 
deur. Ce sont miséres de grand seigneur, miséres d’un 
roi dépossédé.’ 

ARTHUR E. J. Lecce 
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Art. 5—REYNARD THE FOX. 


Reynard the Fox. By John Masefield. Fourth Impres- 
sion. Heinemann, 1920. 


THE thud, the rush, the uncertainties, the rapid changes, 
the accidents by field and flood, and the infinite excite- 
ments of a fox-hunt, prove circumstances well suited to 
Mr Masefield’s inspiration. The clop and clink of hoofs, 
the cries of the hounds, the horn and shouts of the 
huntsmen, make just such vigorous music as he loves 
to pen in his breathless measures; with such occasional 
lapse in the metre as, perhaps, suggests the intervention 
of a field-hedge or a water-jump. He has, also, a catholic 
sympathy, both with the persons of the hunt—almost as 
brightly, though not nearly so sedately, drawn as the 
glowing company that travelled on a certain pilgrimage 
to Canterbury—as with his three-year fox, which led the 
chase, hot-foot and helter-skelter, from morning until 
dusk, over miles of diverse country, and through in- 
numerable places, the names of which conveniently help 
the rhymes; coming to a conclusion of escape that proves 
grateful to the reader. 


‘He crossed the covert, he crawled the bank 
To a meuse in the thorns, and there he sank, 
With his ears flexed back and his teeth shown white, 
In a rat’s resolve for a dying bite.’ ’ 


The Reynard of the poem is shown to be a splendid 
fellow, with such gameness and pluck that, under the 
illusion of this galloping verse, he wins sympathy and 
a right ending. Mr Masefield, perhaps through his 
creative imagination rather than from positive know- 
ledge, is so well acquainted with the habits and psy- 
chology of the fox that he is able to picture him in his 
freedom, from the irresponsibilities of cubhood to the 
full-grown life, with its loves and rivalries, the stealthy 
hunting, the red-toothed kill, and the hiding in the 
secret earth, safe from the spades of the diggers and the 
intrusions of searching terriers. 

The cleverest of four-legged creatures, the fox has to 
use all his instincts and wit to foil his many enemies and 
run free; and we can well believe Mr Masefield’s sug- 
gestion that Reynard, conscious of his strength of sinews 
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and brain, enjoys at least the first part of a hunt, when 
the hounds are held at a pretty distance, and before he 
is brought to desperation, with laboured panting, flagging 
feet, sodden fur, and mudded, draggled brush. Mr 
Masefield knows his fox, and in his luminous, impulsive 
verse, draws his psychology with a suggestive pen, 
limning the Reynard of this Epic on a heroic scale; 
showing, also, as every one with imagination and 
sympathy will recognise, how the fox shares, with all 
free creatures, many of the qualities and weaknesses, 
good, bad, indifferent, even of humanity. 


This work of the imagination, calculated to interest 
the sympathetic reader in the nature and habits of the 
fox, far beyond the mere process of hunting him, may be 
supplemented by some results of a fairly long experience. 
Considering the status of the fox in this country, his 
natural history is, I think, remarkably obscure. Of 
course everybody knows his general characteristics—up 
to a certain point. Beyond that point, however, one 
hears such widely divergent opinions expressed that it 
must be well-nigh impossible to obtain anything like a 
correct impression of the genuine animal without first- 
hand knowledge. I once heard a man say that it was 
no manner of use to read Nature books. Writers, if at 
all original, did nothing but contradict one another, so 
how was anybody to know whom to believe? The gibe 
contained this much truth: naturalists are too apt to 
forget that certain creatures are highly individualised, 
and consequently persist in ascribing to an entire species 
qualities that they have observed in some particular 
animal. Thus, when the experience of one man differs 
from that of somebody else to any considerable extent, 
the statement of one or the other is promptly discredited. 

So some people talk of the fox’s consummate clever- 
ness, having seen or heard of striking instances of it. 
Others, equally competent to express an opinion, having 
witnessed nothing noteworthy, ridicule all stories to this 
effect, and maintain that vulpine cunning is simplicity 
itself when compared with the astuteness displayed by 
the hare. As a matter of fact, while ‘Puss’ is by nature 
a strategist and has immediate recourse to craft when 
in danger, her red rival, under corresponding circum- 
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stances, trusts to his legs rather than to his wits, resort- 
ing to cunning only in the last extremity of need. Then, 
however, he employs artifices which put the hare’s best 
efforts to shame. Hackneyed as this particular subject 
is, I cannot resist giving just one example, showing 
originality and resourcefulness of no mean order. 

Some years ago a long run with a well-known West 
Country pack ended quite unaccountably upon a strip 
of sandy beach on the Dorset coast. The fox had 
vanished, as if blown away, and there was nothing 
whatever to suggest what had become of him. Ex- 
haustive casts along the shore failed to recover the line, 
and after every possible hiding-place had been explored, 
without result, nothing remained but to admit defeat. 
Everybody was puzzled, and many were the theories 
under discussion when at last we started upon the home- 
ward road. This by tortuous degrees ascended a cliff, 
the crest of which afforded a bird’s-eye view over the 
beach we had just left. Here, at the highest point the 
road attained, we came upon a dismounted cyclist, who 
coolly asked the M.F.H. whether he would like to know 
what had become of his fox. That gentleman, as might 
be supposed, replied that no information upon earth 
would be more acceptable to him just then, whereupon 
the stranger jerked a careless thumb seawards. ‘There 
you are, then, he said. The tide was ebbing, leaving 
here and there a sheet of shallow water, retained by 
slight depressions in the sand. In the middle of one 
such pool we could see a small, triangular object to 
which the cyclist pointed. The Master was incredulous. 
It was the tip of a boulder or a piece of stranded sea- 
weed, he protested. The other, however, stuck to his 
statement, maintaining that the piece of pointed rock 
was the fox’s head, and so, indeed, it proved to be. 

The trick was simple as clever. The fox must have 
waded out until the water was shoulder-deep—just right 
for his purpose—and there remained, crouching flat on 
the sand, entirely submerged excepting his head. This, 
too, he ducked at the approach of hounds, leaving only 
his nose above water, otter-fashion. Naturally nobody 
noticed the tiny black spot upon the rippling surface. 
The cyclist, it transpired, had watched the whole 
manoeuvre from the cliff, and, like a true sportsman, 
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allowed things to take their course. When accident, 
however, brought us into touch with him, the tempta- 
tion to speak became irresistible. 

That fox, of course, displayed remarkable ingenuity. 
On the other hand, a great many things that seem 
masterpieces of craft are the natural outcome of circum- 
stance. A beaten fox runs a sheep-track along which 
the flock has just scampered, or, better still, a turnpike 
road where hounds are helpless. He saves his brush, 
but it is not likely that in either case he acts with 
deliberate intent. The sheep-track naturally takes the 
easiest course along the hill; the even surface of the road 
is less trying to tired feet than the fields—that is all. 

Of course, with foxes as with all creatures, there are 
the stratagems common to the whole race. These are 
merely the promptings of instinct, of which the most 
notable example is the trick of ‘playing possum.’ Our 
old huntsman was upon one occasion unpleasantly 
startled when a fox he was about to ‘ break up’ suddenly 
came back to life, and fastened upon his arm. I once 
had a somewhat similar experience myself. A com- 
paratively fresh fox had been headed into the very 
mouths of the pack, and rolled over. Somehow during 
the worry he got dragged into a deep runnel, where, as 
it happened, few hounds could get at him. He appeared 
to be quite dead, however, when I got there, so, picking 
him up carelessly enough, I carried him some distance 
into an adjoining field, mainly to draw hounds away 
from the horses, which were perilously near. The fox 
meanwhile hung limply in my grasp, even when held 
up for the benefit of somebody who wished to inspect 
some fancied peculiarity about his head. And just as 
limply did he subside when at last I laid him down. 
But the moment the grip upon his neck relaxed—the 
moment he felt himself lying untrammelled on the grass 
—he leaped to his feet like lightning, slashed open the 
muzzle of a hound that jumped to intercept him, and 
was gone. 

Despite learned discussion as to the different varieties 
of foxes indigenous to this country, I think personally 
there is but one species, and that the dissimilarities 
which admittedly exist are due to the different surround- 
ings in which they live. The rougher the country, the 
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larger and stronger the foxes, as, curiously enough, is 
the case with rabbits, which upon good land make little 
more than half the weight attained by their upland 
brethren. In Devonshire, where ‘turning down’ is 
unknown, we have a wild, hardy sort of animal that 
will literally run all day if allowed time to find his legs. 
Unfortunately, however—from the sportsman’s point of 
view—our supply of foxes is diminishing yearly, thanks 
in the main to the rabbit-trappers, who are gradually 
exterminating them. None the less, they have to some 
extent mastered the secret of the gin, and upon occasions 
will actually sport with the contrivance. Of this I can 
supply unquestionable proof. 

A few seasons ago rabbits were playing such havoc 
with the young corn in some fields adjoining the Moor, 
that, while abhorring the whole principle of trapping, 
to save the crops I was compelled to set some snares 
along the boundary fences, with a few spring-traps in 
certain spots where ‘wiring’ was not practicable. One 
morning when going the round I found that foxes had 
forestalled me—a common enough occurrence, as every 
trapper knows. The dew, which lay like hoar-frost, 
recorded the unmistakable trail of the two raiders. 
They had worked the entire line systematically, fox-like 
mauling everything that was caught, breaking the wire 
in some cases, in others removing the rabbit by simply 
gnawing off its head. ‘Thence they had proceeded to 
inspect the traps, whither I followed, never dreaming 
that my wily friends would have any truck with such 
dangerous machinery. Therein was I mistaken, however. 
From around every unsprung trap the covering mould 
had been deftly scraped away, leaving the whole thing 
exposed to view, excepting, in each instance, the plate, 
a significant detail which proved that the authors of 
the work knew exactly where the danger lay. One 
would never have believed wild creatures capable of 
such effrontery, and I can quite understand anybody 
hesitating to accept the story. It is absolutely true. 

Yet with all his subtlety, the fox is easily caught by 
any one who understands his somewhat peculiar tastes. 
An old keeper, eager to exploit his lore, once showed 
me several ridiculously simple dodges by which, as he 
confessed without a vestige of shame, he had destroyed 
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‘a brave lot’ in his time. And for every one that the 
gamekeeper gets hold of, half a dozen at least fall 
victims to the trapper. A member of that craft, whom 
I chance to know, tells a rather curious anecdote. He 
was working his outfit upon the Quantock Hills, and had 
trapped over a considerable tract of country without 
seeing a trace of a fox. When working back over the 
same ground a few weeks later, however, he took no 
less than six adult foxes in a single night, all, strangely 
enough, around one spinney. Think of it! six in a night, 
and that in the heart of a hunting country. Five of 
them were dog-foxes, he told me, and this, together 
with the fact that it occurred in the ‘travelling’ season, 
i.e. about February, accounts for everything. At that 
time of year vixens as a rule are considerably in the 
minority, being more easily killed in early winter than 
males of the race. So it comes about that each lady 
has several suitors. When hunting in East Devon, I 
remember finding five in a little gorse covert which was 
seldom drawn by hounds, being situated in country 
where foxes were not nominally preserved. One stray 
vixen had, it seemed, drawn every male for miles around. 

This trailing of vixens is doubtless responsible for the 
theory that the fox is polygamous, in support of which 
I can find no substantial evidence. The vixen, I am sure, 
eventually pairs off with one of her followers, and the 
two remain more or less together practically all the 
summer. If otherwise, it is hard to understand why 
dog-foxes are so often seen about earths which contain 
cubs, the stock argument that they are merely ‘hanging 
around’ for pickings being insufficient when one reflects 
how plentiful food is elsewhere at that season, That 
any doubt should exist upon so simple a point goes far 
to prove how unapproachable the fox is, and how little 
is really known of his personal history. Only by watch- 
ing him year after year, meeting with less success than 
discouragement, can one pick up details of his personal 
life. Particularly when studying cubs—the most delight- 
ful study of all—is one liable to encounter disappoint- 
ment. They are very jealously guarded, and over-keen- 
ness is so apt to spoil everything. For, should the red 
mother’s suspicions once be aroused, all is over, and the 
litter may be in the next county before another sunrise. 
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As a general rule, it is not safe to go anywhere near 
them, and one has to be content to observe them with 
glasses from a discreet distance. Litters number any- 
thing from three to eight ; and, when the feeding problem 
presents special difficulties, as in the case of very large 
families, I have noticed that vixens will occasionally 
divide the party, removing the more vigorous youngsters 
to a separate nursery. 

The breeding habits of the fox introduce a very 
interesting question: will foxes mate with dogs? They 
whose word is law in such matters have said ‘No’—a 
little assertively, perhaps, for, after all, ‘experts’ are 
but human, and nobody relinquishes a long-cherished 
theory very readily. From a scientific point of view, of 
course, there is no reason whatsoever why the thing 
should be impossible, nor does it seem quite fair to 
disbelieve those who claim to know of cases where it has 
occurred. At certain seasons wolves will intermix freely 
with their domesticated cousins, as Mr Jack London must 
have known, for surely his story ‘White Fang’ was 
based upon Natural History. I make no statement, 
however, upon second-hand information. In the Far 
West I have myself seen cattle-dogs running with 
coyotes, while many hunters must have discovered that 
in early summer greyhounds can seldom be induced to 
attack a she-wolf. They will run her readily, but never 
hurt her when overtaken. So, if sentimental relations 
can exist between dogs and wolves, why not between 
dogs and foxes, who are quite as closely related? The 
following incident may, or may not, have some bearing 
upon the point. 

It occurred when I was hunting beagles in Somerset. 
A late snowfall having prevented hunting, we had taken 
the lady-pack out for road exercise, and were just re- 
kennelling them when a groom, a thoroughly reliable 
fellow, rode up in a high state of excitement. He had 
been watching a fox, he said, which in its turn had been 
following us, running the line of the pack, nose to 
ground, as a dog might have done. So absorbed was it 
upon its object that it took no notice of him, and was 
little more than a gunshot astern of us when the chance 
crack of a whip scared it off, whereupon it broke over 
the wayside fence and disappeared. Nothing would 
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satisfy him but that the whip and I should accompany 
him to where he had last seen the fox, and there, sure 
enough, were the unmistakable tracks leading away 
across the snow. 

A relative of mine for years owned what he con- 
fidently believed to be a hybrid. It was a curious- 
looking animal, bred from a terrier bitch, his supposed 
sire being a tame fox kept upon the premises at that 
time. Unfortunately, nobody could positively swear to 
it; all the same, it was impossible to watch the ‘dog’ in 
question, and entertain the slightest doubt as to his 
pedigree, there was so much about him that suggested 
his suspected progenitor. He had the erect, pointed 
ears of the fox, the same lightness of movement, the same 
peculiar snarl when provoked. But it was his hunting 
methods above all else that proclaimed his breed. He 
was so quick, alert, and withal so uncannily silent. 
Indeed, I never heard him give so much as a whimper 
for any cause whatever. A rabbit within springing 
distance of him was as good as dead, but the most 
remarkable thing I noticed about him was the aptitude 
he displayed in catching moles. To watch him at this 
was an education. If there was a mole working any- 
where near the surface, he seemed to know it the moment 
he got within ten yards of the place. He would at once 
proceed to stalk it, and patiently follow its subterranean 
moverments—which, by the way, seemed imperceptible 
to any of the other dogs—until it reached some par- 
ticularly shallow place. Then would come the unerring 
pounce and snap which seldom indeed failed to bring 
the little velvet-coated gentleman to light. . 

This in itself would have been convincing, for a fox’s 
fatal passion for moles—shared with no other creature 
that I know of, except the weasel—has provided one of | 
the surest and easiest means of effecting his destruction. 
But almost equally significant was his method of marking 
rabbits a-ground. This he never did after the usual 
manner of a dog by scratching or pointing at the mouth 
of a hole. Rather he seemed to sense the rabbit wherever 
it actually was. Whether under his feet in the case of 
a ‘ground-burrow, or above him in a bank, he would 
locate it exactly, and stand with twitching nostril indi- 
cating the precise spot whence the ‘bump’ might be 
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expected to sound. All this called to mind the little 
shafts and tunnels that one sees upon lonely hill-sides, 
the work of both badgers and foxes, who adopt this 
direct method of digging out small rodents, and suggested 
the Wild very forcibly indeed. 

A fox is probably keener-nosed than any other 
creature, and works, it would seem, principally by this 
organ.. When hunted, he cares little about being able to 
see or hear his pursuers so long as he can wind them. 
Thus he is never content unless well to leeward of 
hounds; and to manceuvre himself into such a position 
he sometimes executes those curious turns and doublings 
which so puzzle the inexperienced of our craft. It is for 
this reason, of course, that he habitually runs down 
wind, and not, as is generally supposed, because he finds 
it easier going with the gale than breasting it. He will 
forgo this advantage when he wishes to make any 
particular point ; and indeed some of the straightest and 
fastest runs in which it has been my luck to participate 
have been in the teeth of hurricanes. 

I managed to get a pretty fair impression of the 
acuteness of his senses one May morning about sunrise, 
when I was watching for badgers in a West Dorsetshire 
coombe. I was sitting in the shadow of a boulder within 
thirty yards of the ‘ badger-sets,’ immense earthworks of 
sand and limestone gleaming yellow and white amongst 
the gorse-bushes. Immediately below me the land fell 
away to a depth of some five hundred feet, so that I 
could overlook the whole of the coombe and the larch 
woods which climbed the opposite slope. Flanking the 
steep sides of the ‘ batch’ to right and left of me, stretched 
extensive gorse-brakes, now ablaze with bloom, while 
dividing the brakes from the larch coverts ran a ribbon 
of silver-grey marsh land, flecked with white patches of 
bog-weed, and bright emerald excrescences here and 
there suspiciously like moss-hags. 

It was broad daylight now. I had been at my post 
for nearly two hours, and having little further hope of 
seeing any badgers I had begun to devote my attention 
to other things. There is no time quite like sunrise for 
studying wild life, nor was interesting matter lacking 
upon this occasion. For some time I watched the 
peculiar gyrations of a snipe, which since the first streak 
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of dawn had been rising and falling in its own peculiar 
way, drumming incessantly the while. I always re- 
member that particular bird on account of the excep- 
tional opportunity it afforded me of watching the 
drumming process, and deciding—to my own satisfaction 
at any rate—how the weird vibrating sound is produced. 
But that is a digression. 

I focussed my glass upon the snipe whenever it 
mounted to my level, which it did every minute or so, 
only to tilt its wings and drop with a humming whirr 
of pinions in the direction of the swamp. Evidently its 
nest was there, and to discover this became my next 
object. The bird had alighted, and I was searching the 
grass whence I expected to see it rise, when a more 
pronounced movement upon the same level caught my 
eye. Along a faint sheep-path which skirted the morass 
came a beautiful dog-fox, stepping daintily, his russet 
coat shining like burnished gold in the early morning 
sunlight. My first thought was to wonder whether he 
likewise was after the snipe’s nest, but his action quickly 
dispelled any such suspicion. He was not hunting, it 
appeared. Full-fed, and therefore at peace with all 
things, he was pointing for his own kennel, somewhere 
in one of the brakes. He trotted along unconcernedly 
enough until he reached a point about a hundred yards 
away from me. There, apparently, some slight current 
of air—no perceptible breeze was astir—from my direc- 
tion must have reached him. For then as I watched 
him through my glass a curious thing happened. He 
stopped as if shot, dropped back upon his haunches as a 
fox often does when startled, and glanced quickly about 
him. For a couple of seconds, perhaps, he remained so, 
searching the air with his nostrils. Then straight from 
his crouching position, as it seemed, he bounded away. 
There was just the parting whisk of a long brush 
and. Well, I scarcely saw him go. I had neither 
stirred nor made a sound. 

Rather different is a story told to me quite recently 
by a well-known Devonshire squire, a prominent sports- 
man, and one of the most observant naturalists in the 
country. On a certain day he was rabbiting in one of 
his own woods with a couple of companions—quite an 
informal party, just the two guns and a dog. The cover 
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was thick, and some difficulty had been experienced in 
getting rabbits out. At the moment his spaniel was 
speaking freely in some blackberry growth, and he was 
hurrying up a ride to reach an open space where he 
expected to get a shot, when, to his astonishment, he 
saw a fox sitting on a stump not fifty yards ahead of 
him. The fox, a splendid fellow in spotless condition, 
had its back towards him, and was making an elaborate 
toilet as coolly as though it were alone in the woods. 
And this it continued to do, utterly disregarding the 
man’s approach until he was within three paces of it, 
when, quite by chance apparently, it glanced back. One 
can imagine the sequel. For a startled instant, he said, 
its intense yellow eyes looked full into his; then it shot 
across the ride and into the brushwood with one streak- 
like bound. All this seemed singularly unfoxlike, but 
a very natural explanation was forthcoming. ‘He was 
deaf,’ said my friend, laconically. ‘Old foxes often lose 
their hearing, as old dogs do.’ 

I have often read about a fox ‘ yapping on the trail 
of a rabbit,’ or something to that effect. Such passages 
usually occur in works of fiction, and presumably are 
not intended to be taken literally. So, without fear of 
hurting the feelings of the most sensitive author, I may 
venture to question whether this very remarkable hunter 
ever utters a sound when at business with any game, 
be it flesh or fowl. He hunts all the year round; but, 
it must be remembered, for long periods his voice is 
never heard, so it is hardly reasonable to suppose that 
he would ‘quest’ one month and run mute the next. 
Besides, that is not his way of hunting. His methods 
are rather catlike, as anybody who cares to take the 
trouble can find out for himself. It is quite probable 
that mated foxes when hunting jointly have signal cries 
which they make use of upon certain occasions, but, 
speaking generally, I think it is safe to say they work 
in absolute silence. 

Their cries, and the impulses which prompt their 
utterance, offer scope for rather fascinating research. 
Most familiar, perhaps, is the hollow, shrill wow-wow-wow- 
wow, usually four notes all pitched upon the same key. 
This is the ordinary call of a dog-fox, uttered about 
sundown, or during that eerie hour before the dawn 
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when all Nature vibrates to some mysterious indefinable 
touch. Then there is the cry heard at midnight, or in 
the hush of the small hours, a sharp 7-r-row—ow, the first 
note prolonged and shrill; and sometimes again a single 
ow, like the yap of a terrier. These appear to be common 
to both sexes, and may mean anything, unless indeed 
they are the signal cries referred to. An intelligent 
workman in my employ once stalked a fox which he 
heard ‘barking’ not far away, and actually got a view 
of it while giving tongue. It was sitting, he said, on a 
mound, with nose pointing skywards, like a collie baying 
the moon. I know the exact spot, and have every reason 
to respect the man’s veracity. 

The cries peculiar to a vixen, though more distinctive, 
are also more variable, and therefore less easily described 
or classified. In the early part of the year her voice 
may always. be identified by its harsher tone, and 
towards midsummer she occasionally gives a curious 
whining howl, which is intended, I believe, to call her 
cubs together for some special purpose. This cry is 
very rarely heard. Again, at the same season, certain 
foxes have a curious trick of barking at even human 
intruders, a habit entirely foreign to their nature, one 
would think. Should you have occasion to frequent 
remote coombes and glades during the breeding season, 
sooner or later you are sure to hear the challenging 
yap-yap of some over-anxious mother, who takes this 
distinctly canine way of expressing her resentment at 
your invasion of her special domain. More than once, 
when walking amongst the furze-brakes by moonlight, I 
have been challenged thus by vixens, who, in one or two 
cases, have exhibited astonishing boldness, approaching 
under cover literally to within a few feet of me. 

Lastly, most noteworthy and rarest of all a fox’s vocal 
outpourings, there is the harsh, shuddering scream which 
once in a lifetime startles the summer camper or the 
trapper on his midnight round. This cry, if like anything 
at all, most closely resembles the indescribable haunting 
shriek of a horse in agony, and is beyond question the 
most unearthly wild sound ever heard upon our British 
hills. Its object remains a complete mystery. It is 
sometimes perhaps the plaint of a bereaved parent, but 
such cannot always be the case, for I have heard it given 
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again and again by a vixen whose litter certainly had 
not been tampered with. That it is an expression of 
distress of some sort can scarcely be doubted, however, 
by anybody who has heard it at close quarters. 

I remember well a bad scare experienced by two 
jobbers who had been engaged to gather flint on a 
desolate tract of country near Axminster. They had 
pitched camp the first day in a lonely glade which, as 
some mischievous cronies had taken care to tell them, 
possessed a ghostly reputation. Like many of their 
type, they were extremely superstitious; also they were 
new to the moors, and unaccustomed to camping out. 
As night drew on, the loneliness of their surroundings, 
the moaning of the larches, the weird crying of night- 
birds, and, above all, the tales they had heard, worked 
them up to such a pitch that they were ready for any- 
thing. An entertainment of the most sensational sort 
was in store for them. About midnight they were 
aroused from their first uneasy slumbers by a succession 
of screams too blood-curdling, as they were at once 
convinced, to proceed from any earthly throat. These 
dreadful sounds continued off and on throughout the 
remainder of the night, while the men, frozen with 
terror, lay shivering in their tent—or caravan, as it 
happened to be—nor did they dare to show a leg before 
daybreak. And when that at last brought relief, they 
instantly struck camp and abandoned the ill-omened 
spot, work, contract and all. There were fox-cubs in an 
earth hard-by, it transpired; and the ghastly cries must 
have been the protests of the mother-vixen, who quite 
misunderstood the character of the strangers. How 
baseless were her apprehensions, results proved. The 
men, however, maintain to this day that the sounds were 
supernatural, nor could they ever be brought to appreciate 
the humorous side of their experience. 

That same glade, by the way, is a noted breeding- 
place. I cannot remember a season when it has failed 
to show cubs. Never more than one litter, though, for, 
like other preying beasts or birds, every adult fox appears 
to have its own particular haunt, over which it exercises 
undivided lordship until ousted by another, or destroyed. 
There, incidentally, when a mere boy, I first saw a fox 
bolt into a rabbit-net, and was not a little amazed at the 
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sight. It is not the least interesting thing about this 
very interesting animal that he will almost invariably 
bolt from a ferret, whereas in the same earth under 
similar conditions he will face a terrier for hours, and 
give a good account of himself. I suppose the reason is 
that, generally speaking, a terrier is only tried upon a 
hunted fox, while those dislodged by ferrets are usually 
fresh, and more often than not lying up in burrows 
where they have strictly no right to be. On these 
occasions, too, it is probably the commotion in the 
burrow and the general disturbance that moves him, 
rather than the actual attack of the ferret, which he 
could break in two with a single snap. 

I think myself that foxes lie in rabbit-holes a great 
deal more than is supposed, particularly during seasons 
when they are in poor condition, as when mange is 
prevalent, for instance. This terrible scourge, which 
recurs every few years, like pigeon disease, ravages and 
depopulates whole districts for the time being. It has 
never been satisfactorily accounted for. It will be 
noticed, however, that it often succeeds an epidemic of 
rabbit-sickness, which! sometimes occurs after a wet 
summer. A fox, it must be remembered, is really an 
abstemious feeder, a lover of delicate flesh and wild 
fruits, such as whorts and blackberries. In the autumn 
he subsists largely upon the latter, as careful investiga- 
tion cannot fail to show. In bad seasons this source of 
nourishment is, of course, denied him, and he is com- 
pelled to fall back upon a meat diet pure and simple. If 
sickness is raging at the same time, good food will be 
scarce, but dead rabbits can be picked up anywhere. 
These he eats, and from this source, in my opinion, an 
outbreak of mange often—I do not say always—ensues. 
Endless questions arise upon this point, however, and I, 
for one, am content to leave the argument in the Rands 
of those who have made a special study of it. 


DovuGcLAs GORDON. 
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Art. 6—MR LLOYD GEORGE: A PAGE OF HISTORY. 


THE conversion of politics into history ought, in days 
like our own, to be a constant exercise of the human 
understanding, so persistent are the efforts of much 
contemporary journalism to disturb and prejudice our 
judgment upon current affairs. To see how things will 
look sorfte day is to know how they really are now; and 
to discover the key of a contemporary character is to 
be wise in time. And, if Acton is right in enjoining 
upon students of history ‘to suffer no man and no cause 
to escape the undying penalty which History has the 
power to inflict,’ then there is the more reason for Clio, 
should she, too, wish to serve the State, to be up and 
doing in a world where every hour that passes brings 
a fresh field of politics beneath her observation, and not 
to wear out all her eyes with looking after vanished 
things and all her scourges with the flogging of dead 
dogs. But the facts, it is said, are not yet at our dis- 
posal. As if in an age without reticence, and that 
hurries half its secrets into print, one could not know 
at least as much about the history of one’s own time as 
has sufficed for the construction of much confident 
narrative about the past and many convincing portraits 
of persons not lately dead! Or, again, it is modestly 
suggested that a contemporary judgment is, in the very 
nature of things, a biased one. As if some one were to 
say that it was out of the question to see life steadily 
and see it whole! Thucydides, at any rate, thought 
_ otherwise ; and Thucydides has been reckoned the father 
of scientific history. He wrote of the things of which 
he had either a perfect understanding from the first, or 
into which he could institute a particular inquiry; and 
his portraits are those of men whose conduct he had 
held under continuous and careful observation. His 
character of Cleon, for example, appears to be a model 
of objective exactitude. As an educated man he could 
not but disdain a quack politician; as a gentleman he 
necessarily recoiled from a braggart. But neither this 
fact nor that, nor yet the inconvenient accident of 
Cleon’s astonishing success, disturbed the measured 
integrity of his estimate. He had seen his man as that 
other really was—had caught him, as Dante does the 
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Italians of his time, before the mirror of eternity; and 
had rendered it impossible, except for the makers and 
believers of paradoxes, to doubt the substantial accuracy 
of his portrait. 


David Lloyd George was born in Manchester in 1863, 
the son of William George, a Welsh schoolmaster, and 
of Elizabeth Lloyd, his wife. The Lloyds were, it appears, 
more gifted people than the Georges, and in all pro- 
bability they made as much the greater contribution to 
the Prime Minister’s intellectual inheritance as they 
certainly had the greater share in the management of 
his education. In the house of his maternal grandfather, 
the village cobbler of Llanystumdwy, the minor poets of 
Wales were wont to find a welcome; and it was under 
the care of his mother’s brother that, after his father’s 
death, the boy was initiated into the tenets of that small 
community of Nonconformists which, boldly distinguish- 
ing itself from certain larger organisations throughout 
the world, assumes the comprehensive title of “the 
Churches of Christ.” It is a flock of which the shepherds 
are chosen by the voice of the congregation and work 
without fee or hire; which enjoys in each locality a 
perfect freedom from central control; and whose bap- 
tismal doctrine and Eucharistic practice differ in certain 
points from those of their kinsmen, the Baptists. Such 
communities tend to reappear in every age, lured on in 
one form or another by the old, enchanting, dream of a 
Church restored to its primitive appearance—a dream as 
impracticable in a world conditioned by evolution as if 
we were to seek to think ourselves back into the 
mentality of the Anglo-Saxons or to remodel the Legis- 
lature on the lines of the Witanagemot. His biographer 
tells us that the reading of ‘Sartor Resartus’ depressed - 
the balance of Mr. George’s mind, trembling between 
belief and unbelief, in the direction of the Everlasting 
Yea;* and, however that may be, we need not doubt 
that, like another and more obscurely thoughtful man, 
he perceived the merit of taking sides with the angels. 
Not, however, without reserves or exclusions! The child 
was father to the man; and the roguish boy, who had 


* Du Parcq, ‘Life of David Lloyd George,’ 1, p. 20. 
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cheeked and thwarted such ministers of Providence as 
squires and parsons, developed into a pert young solicitor, 
quick at outwitting the heavy fathers of the local bench, 
and ready to campaign ungenerously against those very 
Church-of-England schools which had first taught him 
letters. 

To speak evil of dignities is, however, as a rule, 
the first rung of a Radical’s ladder of perfection. Those 
were the days when Joseph Chamberlain was comparing 
the noble lords, who in due time were to become his best 
allies, to the lazy lilies of the field, which neither toiled 
nor spun; and the young solicitor’s heart went out to the 
_ fine talk of the Birmingham manufacturer. ‘ Great 
Liberal victories in the counties .. .,’ so we read in 
Mr George’s private diary of the year 1885, ‘very glad 
of it. Am convinced that this is all due to Chamberlain's 
speeches. Gladstone had no programme.’* Three years | 


later the Liberals of Carnarvon Boroughs, encouraged °_ 


by a certain amount of fairly irresponsible talk against 
landlords and clergymen, selected the young man of 
twenty-five as their candidate ; and in 1890 he got into 
Parliament. His election address had contained a very 
particular denunciation of ‘Mr Balfour’s baton-and- 
bayonet rule in Ireland’; and Time, more revengeful by 
a great deal than Mr Balfour—‘ fiendish spirit of aris- 
tocracy incarnate’ though Mr George declared him to be 
—took a note of it and lay in wait for an opportunity to 
bring it back to mind. 

The new member for Carnarvon Boroughs made a 
first appearance in debate in June 1890 with a sensible 
and successful speech in reference to the claims of 
technical education. Two months later he found occasion 
to make some bitter remarks about certain items of 
decorative expenditure ; for he was not as yet acquainted 
with the pleasures of extravagance. His eloquence won 
him the notice of old parliamentary hands. Gladstone 
and Harcourt and Mr Morley were quick to see 
that he had the making of a smart recruit. He 
was righteous with the peculiar righteousness of the 
Radical; and he pleaded for virtue with a venom not 
unallied to vice. So great a political ascetic had not 


* Du Parca, ‘ Life of David Lloyd George,’ 1, p. 49. 
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lately taken the platform! The repression of the public- 
houses, the taxation of the ground-landlord, and the 
emancipation of his native country from the predomi- 
nant partnership of England presently engaged his 
attention; but it was the outbreak of the South African 
War that gave full scope to his energies. 

Mr George enjoyed at that time all the perceptions of 
the pacificist. In the grievances of the Uitlanders he 
found no sufficient cause of battle ; he denounced the wild 
waste of war; and he deprecated its disastrous reaction 
upon social reform. As the struggle proceeded, he drew 
a distinction between the original object of securing 
equal rights for the whole white population of the 
Transvaal and the final project of annexation. A war 
‘or territory, he said, had supplanted a war for principles ; 

nd he said this and other such things with courage and 

vective. His fate was the fate of those who, in wisdom 

: folly, ery for peace when the pulses of their com- 

atriots are beating in unison with the drums of war. 
de was mobbed and bludgeoned, and at Birmingham he 
had to be slipped into a policeman’s uniform to save him 
from a harsher fate. In that great city Chamberlain, in 
those days, reigned like a petty prince; and it was 
treason to remember that time was—and not so long a 
time either—when that distinguished man had declared 
that ‘to go to war with President Kruger in order to 
force upon him reforms in the internal affairs of his 
state, in which Secretaries of State had repudiated all 
right of interference . . . would be a course of action as 
immoral as unwise.’ * 

Upon such inconsistencies Mr George was at that 
time apt to be very severe; and he was also very un- 
favourably impressed by the connexion of the Chamber- 
lain family with Kynochs, a cordite firm to which the 
war had brought large profits. Accordingly, he took 
occasion to advocate the most rigid ministerial purity in 
the matter of public contracts, and in a high moral vein 
he moved an amendment to the Address requiring 
Ministers to have no interest direct or indirect in any 
firm or company competing for contracts with the 
Crown. The amendment was lost; but there were some 





* ‘Hansard,’ May 8, 1896. 
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who recalled it when, in 1913, Mr George was himself 
found to have been mildly speculating in the shares of 
the American Marconi Company, whose parent-concern— 
the British Marconi Company—was at that time entering 
upon important contracts with the British Government. 
‘I certainly ought not to have done it,’* was the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s candid confession when 
the matter was, after some delay, brought to light; to 
which the accusing envoi seems to be that, if it is im- 
prudent to throw stones when one lives in a glass house, 
it is still more incautious to throw the stones first and 
get into the glass house afterwards. But to return! 
For all his bold defiance of the public mood, the 
member for Carnarvon Boroughs kept his seat at the 
election of 1900 and greatly increased his majority in 
the hey-day of Liberal opinion some six years later. His 
tongue transmitted, without a stammer, the high 
moralities of each favourable occasion. All unsuspicious 
of the day when he would himself initiate a Khaki 
Election and authorise the use of Chinese coolies in 
France, he commented with indignation upon the 
electioneering tactics of the Colonial Secretary who had 
appealed for ‘the judgment of the people in the very 
height and excitement of the fever,’ and dwelt with 
displeasure upon the enlistment of Chinese labourers to 
man the South African mines. But the stand which he 
made against the rating of Welsh Nonconformists for 
the maintenance of English Church schools stirred the 
hearts of his countrymen more nearly. In Wales, indeed, __ 
his influence advanced by leaps and bounds; and nae 
became another Chamberlain with another, and a greater 
- Birmingham at his back. It was of no particular moment 
that the projected organised resistance of the Welsh 
County Councils to the Education Act of 1902 concluded 
rather tamely, and that in the end a Liberal Government, 
of which he had become a member, was to be found 
applying the Education Local Authority Default Act 
of 1904 to the conscience-burdened authorities of Wales. 
For he had spoken of conscience as men especially love 
to have it spoken of when they are spoiling for a fight— 
had called it ‘God’s greatest gift to the human mind,’ 





* Mr. George in the House of Commons, June 18, 1913, 
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‘the propeller and rudder of human progress '—and had 
emerged from the battle that did not come off as much 
a hero as if he had carried the day. 

To so powerful a supporter Campbell-Bannerman 
offered the Presidency of the Board of Trade; a post not 
reckoned among the greater political prizes, but one that 
can be turned to good account by men with good abilities. 
And Mr Lloyd George was as sharp and supple as a 
solicitor in a novel. In him Mr: Tulkinghorn or Mr 
Jermyn would have met their match; and his particular 
class of talent was nowhere more happily located than 
in a department where business needed to be handled in 
a popular manner and differences to be reconciled and 
arranged by pleasing arts and ingenious adjustments. 
The country owes him much for the consolidation of 
custom into statute effected by the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1906; for the equally uncontested merit of 
the Patents Act of 1907; for the dexterous settlement 
of the threatened railway-strike of that same year; 
and something also for the Insurance Act which he 
introduced at a later date. At the close of his two 
years at the Board of Trade his reputation as an adminis- 
trator stood high and, upon Campbell-Bannerman’s 
death and after Mr Morley had refused to change 
offices, his claim to the second post in the Government 
became irresistible. He was appointed Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in May 1908, at the age of forty-five. 
There was not, perhaps, a man living in the United 
Kingdom who had climbed quite so high in so short a 
time; nor in his case had there been any suspicion of 
adventitious aid of any kind. So that, for those who 
think great place to be in itself the evidence of the 
greater political qualities, the proof of his statesmanship 
was thus early established. 

That opinion did not, however, at that time commend 
itself to many cultivated and intelligent men. Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer, with the exception of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, had for some while past been chosen 
from among reverent and responsible persons. Gladstone 
and Goschen, Northcote and Cornewall Lewis, Harcourt 
and Hicks-Beach—such were the kind of men whom the 
country had been accustomed to see entrusted with the 
management of the public purse. Mr George introduced 
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a more frolicking temper into this solemn function. In 
all his oratory there was no phrase that so stamped itself 
upon the public fancy as his confession, when Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that he had no nest-eggs and was looking 
about for a hen-roost to rob. It was no more than an 
ill-timed witticism ; and yet, because out of the fullness 
of the heart the mouth is apt to speak, it may be that 
the public instinct was not at fault, and that in this 
phrase the man stood revealed even as another man was 
held to have revealed himself in the playful injunction 
to ‘wait and see. And Robin Hood, taking toll of 
fat abbots as they made their way through Sherwood 
Forest, would, no doubt, have recognised a kindred 
spirit in one whose proceedings were apt to recall to 
some over-imaginative minds the exploits of an even 
greater figure in the sagas of the nursery—the Welsh- 
man Taffy. The Little Man, for so it seemed natural to 
call him, entered the fray with a good heart. He knew 
how to give good entertainment on the platform and 
to enlist the sympathies of the crowd; and his speeches 
at Limehouse, and later at Newcastle, are still remembered 
as brilliant examples of mob oratory. One or two of 
the Dukes, who were the principal targets of his invective, 
grew angry; but the fun only waxed the faster and the 
more furious. The Public got hold of the idea that English 
landlords in general, and English Dukes in particular, 
had become as fat fellows as the pre-Reformation abbots 
of popular history; and Little David was well-liked for 
the same reasons as Little John. In vain Lord Rosebery 
declared that ‘the end of all’ was in view; in vain peers 
and financiers put up their eloquent protests both within 
Parliament and without. The land-taxes had become a 
demand almost as formidable as a Reform Bill in the 
*thirties ; and on being appealed to, the country returned 
an imyosing majority in their support. Accordingly 
they took their place on the statute-book. Ten years 
later, Mr. George being then at the head of the Govern- 
ment, they were swept away again as useless lumber. 
By that time English landlords had learned to endure a 
scale of taxation beside which the dreaded land-taxes 
were but a flea-bite; and Mr George had found out that 
all that glitters is not gold. So slow, so sure are the 
processes of political education ! 
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Meanwhile bigger battles than the Budget and 
bigger game than the landlords had come into view. 
It was in connexion with the Agadir incident in 1911 that 
Mr. George made his first appearance on the diplomatic 
stage. He had not up to that time, as his speeches show, 
possessed anything but the loosest acquaintance with 
foreign affairs; his knowledge of history was extremely 
limited ; and the opportunity of picking up information 
in a Cabinet, where the deeper secrets of international 
policy were cautiously confined to the knowledge of 
a triumvirate consisting of Mr Asquith, Lord Haldane, 
and Sir Edward Grey, was not considerable. Represent- 
ing, however, as he did, the untutored Radical wing of the 
Liberal party, which had shown itself unfriendly to the 
enlarged naval programme of the year before, he was 
commissioned in the crisis of July 1909, to convey to 
Germany in a public speech, the significant information 
that England intended to stand by France in the matter ' 
of Morocco. He did his business with effect, but with 
a still imperfect appreciation of the vast issues drawing 
swiftly toa head. Although as he sat with Mr Spender 
in the Orangery at Stuttgart, in 1908, the thought had 
crossed his mind that Britain might be another Carthage 
and Prussia another Rome,* still in 1914, and even still 
in the summer of 1914, he was living in a fool's palace of 
peace. He took occasion to assure the ‘ Daily Chronicle 
in a New Year's Message, in that very year, that our 
relations with Germany had not for a long while been 
so friendly; and he defended the size of the German 
armies as entirely reasonable in the case of a state which 
had a powerful enemy to face on either hand. So, in 
the supreme days of July, when the chances of war and 
peace hung swinging in the balance, his attitude more 
than any man’s is generally believed to have prevented 
English diplomacy from giving the plain assurance 
that, if war broke out, England would be found at 
the side of France. Not in No. 11, Downing Street, 
but at Lansdowne House was found the high in- 
telligence which perceived the only way—yet that no 
sure nor certain way—of averting the catastrophe. 
As things were, the Government, torn by doubt and 





* Harold Spender, ‘ David Lloyd George,’ p. 331. 
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harassed by the fear of not being able to carry the 
nation with it, hesitated and let slip the last rope of 
opportunity. In so sudden and complex a situation the 
most experienced judgment might have gone astray; 
and they were indeed preternaturally wise who saw 
clearest. But it was not within the compass of Mr 
George’s abilities to be among these wisest. All his sub- 
sequent career shows him to have been a born opportu- 
nist ; and opportunism is the tool of one who gropes and 
not of one who sees. 

Yet what the Chancellor of the Exchequer had it in 
him to do, he did with diligence and success. The 
vituperative language which he had once directed at the 
British he now transferred to the German squirearchy ; 
and English gentlemen, at grips with the Prussian 
junkers, began to think him a finer fellow than they had 
once supposed, and a much finer fellow than Mr Asquith 
with his well-balanced sentences and his well-considered 
thoughts. Here was laid the foundation of the subsequent 
extraordinary event, when the Conservative party, which 
at one time could find no words bad enough to describe 
the shallowness of Mr George’s intellectual equipment 
and the wickedness of his moral being, suddenly turned 
round and discovered him to be the one man who could 
save the country. To understand that complete revulsion 
of feeling one must always recollect that an academic . 
outlook is to the English foolishness; that they can with 
difficulty consecrate their best endeavour to any cause 
which does not wear the appearance of sport; and that 
Mr George displayed in a high degree, whilst the latest 
tragedy of Christendom and of civilisation was fought 
out, the sportsman’s humour and the sportsman’s sense. It 
was clear that he meant to bring England out of the 
scrimmage as top-dog; and a great many men who had 
disliked him before, now began to feel the charm of his 
fighting spirit. More and more, after Lord Kitchener 
was dead, and as Mr Asquith seemed to decline in vigour, 
his mobile, resilient personality captured the public 
fancy. He drew, besides, some advantage out of the 
same business which damned the reputation of his chief. 
The allegation that the English armies were short of 
munitions in the spring of 1915, was denied by Mr 
Asquith at Newcastle on April 20, and in greater detail 
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by Mr George in the House of Commons on April 21. 
They were doubtless alike the victims of Kitchener's 
inaccuracy; but, while the one bore for long in 
generous silence the discredit of exposure, the other was 
soon raised even higher in public esteem by his appoint- 
ment to be the head of a newly-constituted Ministry of 
Munitions, where his old ability to get things done, his 
old indifference to what he spent, as well as his quiet 
harvesting of the fruits of other men’s labours* alike 
enabled him to satisfy the public expectation. There 
can be no doubt that the country owed him a great debt 
for his energy and more particularly for one memorable, 
bold decision to order just twice as many shells as the 
experts had prescribed. It was a debt which neither the 
debtor nor the creditor forgot. 

There was another point in which Mr George seemed 
to some who came in contact with him to excel the 
Prime Minister. He had ideas. He was known to be a 
convinced adherent of the so-called Eastern school of 
warfare, and he would, if he could, have attacked Austria 
from the south. As the impasse in the West grew more 
evident, such notions became increasingly attractive to 
himself and to others; and when Roumania was borne 
down by the Austro-German armies in the autumn of 
1916, as Serbia had been a twelvemonth earlier, there 
seemed to be the more reason to suppose that the eastern 
theatre of the war had been unduly neglected. 

Anyhow, in the November of that year a plot to get 
rid of Mr Asquith was hatched among the magnates of 
the Press, who are the Pretorians of our time and_ 
country ; and in this plot Mr George did not shrink from 
participating. But he owed more, perhaps, to the Prime 
Minister than the Public fully appreciated, and he conceived 
the idea of leaving him the ornaments whilst depriving 
him of the realities of power. Though he may very well 
never have heard of a roi fainéant or a maire du palais, 
it was, in fact, such a relationship as that in which these 
stood toone another, that he proposed to establish between 
himself and his old friend. Mr Asquith was too clever a 
man not to perceive for what réle he was being cast in 





* See on this General Mahon’s article in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ 
October 1919, 
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the proposed dispensation. ‘ Whatever changes are made 
in the composition and functions of the War Committee,’ 
he wrote to his ambitious subordinate on Dec. 1, ‘the 
Prime Minister must be its chairman. He cannot be 
relegated to the position of an arbiter in the background 
or a referee to the Cabinet.’ This was good constitutional 
doctrine ; but it was not the doctrine of the Minister of 
Munitions or of the Pressmen behind him. Deft hands 
wove more closely the meshes of the web in which the 
Prime Minister was struggling. On the morning of 
Dec. 4, 1916, the ‘Times’ announced that Mr Lloyd 
George had proposed to the head of the Government 
the creation of ‘a small war-council, fully charged with 
the supreme direction of the War,’ adding the informa- 
tion that Mr Asquith was not himself to be a member of 
it. The statements were correct, but their juxtaposition 
was misleading. The Prime Minister, whilst surrender- 
ing the chairmanship of the Committee, had carefully 
reserved to himself the ‘supreme and effective control 
of war policy’—a reservation which he apparently 
intended to secure by a system of close daily supervision 
and by a veto. The parties to this confidential arrange- 
ment had been Mr Asquith, Mr Bonar Law, and Mr 
Lloyd George; but how it came to the ears of the Press 
was never precisely disclosed. Yet that somebody had 
disclosed confidences was sufficiently obvious, and that 
that somebody ,was Mr George was generally suspected. 
If the original project of Mr George and his con- 
federates had been realised, not only were Liberals of 
the stamp of Lord Grey and Mr McKenna doomed, 
but so, also, was Mr Balfour, whom Mr George, 
as some correspondence since published makes quite 
certain,* was bent upon expelling from the Admiralty 
and excluding from the War Committee. Had the 
threatened Ministers seen eye to eye, the projected 
coup d'état could scarcely have succeeded, but in fact 
their feelings were divided. The Liberal group, on the 
one hand, urged Mr Asquith to retain the chairmanship 
of the War Committee which he had consented to give 
up, and thus gave Mr George an opportunity of forcing 
matters to a head, whilst Mr Balfour, on the other, gave 





* See for this Walter Roch, ‘Mr Lloyd George and the War,’ p, 179, 
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at least a tacit countenance to the party which thought 
the Prime Minister no longer equal to his office. Thus, 
when Mr Asquith, under the influence of his Liberal 
colleagues, resigned, doubtless in the full expectation of 
returning to office by so much the more powerful that 
the incapacity of Mr George to form an administration 
had been demonstraied, the action of Mr Balfour, who 
was convinced of the Prime Minister’s insufficiency, upset 
such calculations. Invited, as is supposed, by Mr Bonar 
Law to strengthen the embryo Government by his 
adhesion, the Minister whom Mr George had considered 
incapable of directing the Admiralty was forthwith 
entrusted with the conduct of the Foreign Office. To 
account for this curious development might puzzle the 
unworldly, but will not embarrass the wise. For the 
inclusion of Mr Balfour in his Cabinet enabled Mr George 
to include le beau monde among his supporters; and it is 
le beau monde, if the French aphorism is right, which 
governs the world. 

There are straight ways of dealing with men whose 
colleague one is, but whose capacity one doubts. It was 
generally considered that Mr George’s methods had been 
not a little circuitous. But, if that be true, one must 
also remember that the longest way round is often the 
shortest way home. Without awaiting an adverse vote 
in Parliament, without stopping to consult the country, 
without seeking to test opinion, by the power of the 
Press and with the good-will of a few Press-Magnates, 
Mr George had unmade a leader to whose generosity and 
abilities his tributes are on record. So great a violation 
of the decencies of the Constitution had not lately 
occurred; and his proceedings approximated so nearly 
to a coup détat as to deserve the name. It is doubtless 
in some ways a fanciful parallel that has been drawn 
between him and Prince Louis Napoléon, but there is at 
least this amount of truth in it—that England, too, has 
had her days of December. They were not, indeed, long 
remembered amid more tremendous international events, 
but they left their mark upon the Constitution. For 
the new Prime Minister was more powerful and more 
autocratic than his predecessors, and, except only in the 
case of Mr Balfour, was believed to pay comparatively 
little attention to his colleagues’ opinions, though the 
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fullness of his dictatorship was at convenience veiled 
from their eyes by an engaging bonhommie. The 
principal instrument of his power was his personal 
Secretariate, which he maintained, at a considerable 
cost to the nation, as a co-ordinating link between him- 
self and the various departments of State. Its powers 
were uncertain; its purpose was ill-defined; but it 
exercised, at any rate in regard to foreign affairs, an 
influence somewhat prejudicial to the Minister concerned. 
Simultaneously by the establishment of a small, inner 
group of Ministers under the title of the War-Cabinet, 
and by the introduction of minutes and secretaries, the 
hand of the Executive was strengthened, though at the 
same time the old sense of Cabinet responsibility was 
impaired and the old doctrine of a common mind 
virtually abandoned. The new arrangement had the 
incidental advantage of enabling the Prime Minister to 
hold together a Coalition of uncongenial elements, which, 
if he had tried to work it, as Mr Asquith did, on the 
lines of a committee, might probably have collapsed. 

Another dexterous development was all of a piece 
with these constitutional changes. To withdraw to the 
House of Lords would have weakened the Prime 
Minister’s authority, but, by appointing a Leader of the 
House of Commons other than himself, he secured the 
advantage of inhabiting a political Olympus, whilst 
retaining the power to descend on occasion into the 
arena below in the character, which no man knew 
better how to stage, of a deus ex machina. How deep 
and abiding an impression these changes have made 
upon the English Constitution is a point which con- 
stitutional historians are fittest to deal with, but that 
they were as considerable as any since the days of 
Walpole seems hardly open to doubt. 

Upon the purpose more really, perhaps, than upon 
the conduct of the War the advent of the new Prime 
Minister had a marked effect. It is alleged that the 
substance of the famous letter in which Lord Lansdowne, 
nearly a year later, advocated some attempt to see 
whether an honourable peace could not be arranged by 
negotiation, was coming up in the form of a memorandum 
for Cabinet discussion at the date of Mr Asquith’s fall. 
However that may be, it is probable, from the courageous 
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words which Mr Asquith subsequently used in its defence 
and from other circumstances, that the policy of the 
Letter—of the Letter rightly understood—was not with- 
out supporters in the Cabinet. And it may well be that 
the break-up of the First Coalition Government repre- 
sented a real if as yet ill-defined difference of opinion as 
well as a conflict of temperament and method. Anyway, 
Mr George’s accession to power coincided with a new 
phase in the war-aims of the Allies. The difference which 
he had once discerned between the two phases of the Boer 
War—the earlier phase when liberation was the govern- 
ing idea and the later phase when annexation was the 
object—reappeared ; and this time he was himself the 
leader of the extremists. He may have been right. If 
the Germans were the devils they were generally supposed 
to be; if they had plotted for a generation the domina- 
tion of Europe or perhaps of the world; if they had 
planned the outbreak of war for the summer of 1914; if 
their spies were in every city, their fingers in every pie, 
their cruelties in excess of those of the struggling 
civilisations of the Balkans, their morals fashioned after 
the manner of the nations of Canaan, then certainly 
there was nothing to be done but to make them 
eat the dust. But there was another possibility, of 
which History is beginning to take account. It is 
just possible that the Germans, who were at best no 
better than they should be, were not so black as they 
were painted. It is possible that the War was the result 
of that fatal, deep suspicion in which nations hold 
one another and which only a much more developed 
Christianity can remove. Either opinion is argu- 
able; either opinion deserves respectful discussion. But 
most unfortunately for Mr George the view that he 
held at the time was not the view that he took in the 
end. Though in the Peace Treaty of 1919 Germany was 
required to take the whole responsibility for what had 
occurred, Mr George in 1920 informed the League of 
Nations that ‘ the more one reads the memoirs and books 
written in the various countries of what happened before 
Aug. 1, 1914, the more one realises that no one at the 
head of affairs quite meant war at that stage. It was 
something into which they glided, or rather staggered 
or stumbled. Discussion, I have no doubt, would have 
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averted it.’* Slips may be retrieved, stumbles recovered 
from; and discussions that could have saved bloodshed 
beginning are worth initiating to stop bloodshed begun. 
It is safe to say that no more powerful defence of Lord 
Lansdowne’s Letter, no more severe criticism of the 
policy actually pursued will ever be published than the 
considered opinion of the Minister who was responsible 
for the later phase of the War and the hard provisions 
of the peace. 

The new Administration was not immediately suc- 
cessful. For a much longer time than was convenient— 
for, in fact, some sixteen months—things went no better, 
and sometimes a good deal worse, than under Mr 
Asquith’s guidance. ‘Had Zimri peace who slew~—his 
master ?’ the high prophetic voices had exclaimed when 
Mr George first took over the Government; and there 
was, in fact, little’ peace, or hope of peace except in the 
Austrian peace-offers which he secretly entertained and 
which he showed at moments some little disposition to 
encourage. For military operations yielded only dis- 
appointment. The Russian Revolution, after an ill- 
judged offensive, which the Allies were ill-advised enough 
to countenance, if not to inspire, and which did much to 
turn the war-weary Russian armies Bolshevist, had been 
tried, ended, contrary to Mr George’s confident expecta- 
tions, in decadence and surrender. The Roumanians 
were simultaneously knocked out. The Italians, after 
some transient success, were thrown back on the Piave. 
In France, where for a brief moment the appointment 
of General Nivelle satisfied, subject to certain reserva- 
tions, Mr George’s desire for a united command, the 
experiment ended in a disastrous, crippling repulse of 
the Allied armies. Nor did the Near Eastern theatre, 
upon which he had pinned so many hopes, yield any 
compensating results, in spite of a generous expenditure 
of British blood under General Sarrail’s direction. The 
old year, 1917, closed with nothing to show and the New 
Year broke with worse to come. 

The Russian debacle, as a tyro might have perceived, 
must produce a great transfer of German troops from 
East to West, and, if the man-power of Great Britain 
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had still anything to give that was worth having, the 
autumn of 1917 ought to have seen a new man-power 
bill passed through Parliament. But the Prime Minister 
did nothing until the German hurricane broke in March 
1918. Then, and not till then, did he call for further 
sacrifices and seek for fresh resources. If Mr Asquith 
had been in power the cry of ‘wait and see’ would have 
been on every tongue, and the Prime Minister’s fall 
would have followed his failure as surely as night 
succeeds to day. But it was not the least part of Mr 
George’s good fortune that he was judged by a different 
measure. The old Conservatives, who are the backbone 
of the country when it comes to fighting, had made up 
their minds that he was the man for the place; and the 
newspapers, with here and there an indifferent objector, 
maintained the same opinion. And in those days a 
thing was done which, if it had been his doing, would 
have given him a new title to his country’s gratitude. 
At Doullens on the afternoon of March 26, 1918, the 
decision was taken to appoint General Foch generalissimo; 
and Foch, though he was not formally created Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Allied armies till a little later, 
began to act in that capacity from that day. So far as 
the change implied the substitution of a united for a 
divided command, it realised Mr Lloyd George’s idea. 
So far as it meant the concentration of that command 
in a single hand it appears to have differed from it. 
For at this stage Mr George is believed to have wished 
to see the supreme command put into commission and 
confided to a board. To this plan it is improbable that 
Lord Haig would have agreed; but he willingly assented 
to an arrangement which enabled him to deal with a 
single man. In any case the concrete proposal was the 
effect of a council in which Mr George had no part and 
where the leading statesmen were M. Clemenceau and 
Lord Milner, the leading soldiers, after Marshal Foch 
himself, Marshal Pétain and Lord Haig. If, therefore, 
any English Minister deserves the credit of that wise 
decision—wise not so much because it established a new 
office, as because it established that office when at last 
a man fit to fill it had been really found—it was the 
Secretary of State for War rather than the Premier. 
From that eventful moment, as every one knows, the 
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Wheel of Fortune began to turn, at first slowly, then 
more swiftly, until, just as the autumn foliage lost its 
fiery colours and fell scattering before the autumn gales, 
the Central Empires Alliance, like some giant of the 
forest, swayed and swung and crashed. And, if it is 
good sense to look for human agency amid so great a 
storm, if hero-worship, in a word, has any place in a true 
philosophy of life, then, beyond all question, it was 
Ferdinand Foch who won the War, and beside him all 
his collaborators must rank as pigmies. He was fortunate, 
no doubt, in the hour of his opportunity, but also he did 
what no man had been able to do before himself. 

To throw Mr George’s achievement into any sort of 
competition with that of Marshal Foch—to hint or claim 
that it was he who really won the War—is in truth to 
expose him to ridicule. His contribution was that of a 
chief-minister in time of war, and of a chief-minister 
much more nearly allied in quality to Liverpool than 
to Chatham. No large, successful scheme of strategy 
sprang from his brain like Pallas from the head of Jove; 
nor were his relations with certain eminent generals 
such as to convey the grace of inspiration. | His services, 
like those of Liverpool, chiefly consisted,in holding on, 
in making decisions of various worth, in keeping a 
Government together; and, though these are no mean 
gifts, no one has ever suggested that they entitle Liver- 
pool to be called the conqueror of Napoleon. Yet this is 
not quite the entire tale. The Public, which credited 
him with exteptional capacity for warfare, was not 
wholly deceived. He had unusual powers, but they were 
rather physical than intellectual. He possessed a rare 
vitality ; his blood-pressure was as the blood-pressure of 
a boy; his vigour rose with each rebuff; he was inex- 
haustibly full of fight; and, if he had never won battles 
upon the playing-fields of Eton, he now seemed com- 
petent to have done so. This infectious, irrepressible, 
defiant pugnacity, rather than insight or foresight or 
judgment, with all of which things there were men in 
his Cabinet better endowed than himself, was his par- 
ticular gift. And in war-time English democracy, and 
not English democracy alone, found it an irresistible 
gift, sustained as it was in his case by a native 
gaiety and a colloquial manner of speaking, wanting in 
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form and cadence but pungent and picturesque. The 
Little Man, as the saying is, kept his tail up; and the 
British Lion, though it had a very naturally rampant 
tail of its own and no real need for this particular form 
of encouragement, felt itself particularly obliged. There 
was, besides, something in the quality of Mr George’s 
speeches akin to the sentimentalism in Dickens’s novels 
—something which took the fancy of the British Public 
and proved at once more heartening than Mr Asquith’s 
classical periods or Mr Balfour’s graceful dialectic. 

And it was not the English only but the French also 
to whom Mr George’s personality appealed at this 
juncture of affairs.‘ Renan,* as Mr Fisher has reminded 
us, foretold, on the morrow of 1870, some development 
of the original Celtic strain in the British race in con- 
formity with the urgent need of Europe for a Franco- 
British understanding. It was to something of this 
kind, doubtless, that Mr George seemed to our neighbours 
to give expression. * The time came, indeed, when the 
French found his character less agreeable than they had 
supposed, but at this important juncture in the history 
of the Anglo-French Entente they were delighted with 
the agile, vivacious, keen-eyed little duellist, who seemed 
to be almost one of themselves and to reverse that 
tradition of unimpulsive, unimpressionable British states- 
manship which had so often thwarted them in times past. 

By such graces, then, as have been named, by pluck, 
by luck, by mobility, by dash and daring and defiance as 
well as by swift sentimental touches of the Welsh harp, 
Mr George rose with the rising fortunes of the Allies 
during the summer of 1918 to the first eminence in the 
eyes of Europe. All the leading ministers of the other 
great belligerent nations had changed once and again in 
the course of the War. He alone remained, a glittering 
figure, secure of the suffrage of his countrymen, actually 
greater and more powerful than when the War began. It 
is no idle phrasing to say that the fate of Europe lay in 
his hands, for the supreme question, when it came to 
making peace, was upon which side he would throw his 
weight. There were, of course, things he could not do. 
Yet, standing as he did between the uninstructed idealism 
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of America, upon whose promised mercies Germany had 
cast herself half in despair, half in hope, and the em- 
bittered realism of France, mourning over her ravaged 
fields and the corpses of her sons, his counsel, as the 
accredited representative of the British people, enjoyed 
an unrivalled authority. Precedent and tradition, and, 
indeed, common sense also, invited him to emulate the 
example of Wellington and Castlereagh, by whom France, 
guilty of a more prolonged assault upon civilisation than 
modern Germany, had been wisely saved from the just — 
price of her misdeeds. The German Republic of 1918 
needed, not less than the restored French Monarchy of 
1815, such tolerable conditions of peace as should com- 
mend it to the approval of the disillusioned German 
people. But such distant prospects exercised no enchant- ,, 
ment upon his mind; and in the interval between the 
Armistice and the Peace he fell into temptation. Exces- 
sively attentive to political opportunity he perceived at 
this moment a chance that might never recur of settling 
conclusions with his former chief and laying the founda- 
tions of a new party obedient to himself. Although in 
1901 he had found occasion to condemn the policy of 
taking the judgment of the country whilst a war-fever 
was still running in its blood, and, although in 1918 no 
one contested his claim to settle the terms of peace, he 
decided to go to the polls before the Blockade was raised 
or the urgent necessities of Europe were at all alleviated. 
To make a certain victory still more assured he promised 
the Electorate such reparations as were in excess of any- 
thing he had a right under the terms of the Armistice to 
obtain, and such a punishment of the Kaiser as was far 
in advance of anything he was in a position to count upon. 

The Prime Minister’s tactics proved embarrassingly 
successful. He achieved the greatest of personal suc- 
cesses ; he reduced the Liberal opposition to a very small 
remnant; he returned to Westminster with an immense 
parliamentary majority at his back; and he went to 
Versailles with the heaviest of mill-stones about his neck. 
Those who were acquainted with the workings of his 
mind at that time were aware that it was not unaffected 
by considerations of prudence and a sense of reality. A 
memorandum, subsequently published by Signor Nitti, 
disclosed to the chiefs of the Conference an unexpected 
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moderation in his views, whilst an article of the same 
character in the ‘Westminster Gazette’ by Mr Sisley 
Huddleston, which, it seems, he secretly inspired but 
publicly repudiated, discovered to his alarmed supporters 
the versatility of his ways.* Voices of vengeance from 
across the Channel bade him remember what was 
expected of him, what others had said with his tacit 
concurrence and, above all, what he had said himself ; 
and he was not disobedient to their admonitions. His 
diplomacy, whilst safeguarding not unskilfully the 
particular interests of England, permitted the French 
to control the destinies of Europe; and his signature was 
appended to a treaty so ill-judged in its general drift 
that the most urgent problem for Europe for some while 
afterwards was how best to set its provisions aside. 
As often as not the Treaties of Peace asserted the claims 
of nationality and self-determination when they worked 
to the advantage of the Entente Powers, but the claims of 
the strategical frontier when they did otherwise ; whilst 
all the hatred of the Allies was consolidated into a huge, 
unformed block of reparations which left Europe in 
uncertainty and its exchanges in confusion. If, as he 
assured an audience four years afterwards, ‘it is the 
business of statesmen to look ahead,’ f it must be admitted 
that he was ill-equipped for his business. There are those, 
indeed, who urge that passion ran so high in 1918 that 
it was idle to press the claims of reason. Yet, as we 
have seen, the history of the Peace of Paris a hundred 
years before had demonstrated to perfection the power 
of calm and resolute wisdom in face of repeated and 
greater provocation. Unmoved by the wishes of his 
colleagues in the Government, undeterred by the prospect 
of that ‘severe criticism ... in Parliament’ } which he 
subsequently received, Castlereagh, even after the crown- 
ing irritation of the Hundred Days, insisted upon giving 
France terms that bore no relation to her crimes, but 
were determined by a desire to confirm her new Govern- 
ment in power, and to satisfy the requirements of the 
peace of Europe ; and in all this Wellington stood beside 





* The facts will be found set out in the ‘Times’ of April 6, 1922, p. 7. 

+ ‘Times,’ May 26, 1922. 

t Cp. Prof. Webster’s article in the ‘Cambridge History of British 
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him. And, if the aim of settlements be to get some- 
thing settled, it must be admitted that Metternich and 
his coadjutors made a much better thing of the Peace of 
Vienna than Mr George and his colleagues of the Peace of 
Versailles. Patient of the past, distrustful of the future, 
content to rebuild rather than to reconstruct, they reached 
an arrangement which, for better or worse, outlived the 
storms and earthquakes of close upon a hundred years. 
What the Versailles settlement was worth, with Germany 
in confusion and Russia in convulsion, no one could say 
at the time or can tell even now. But the frequency 
and plurality of Mr George’s post-Treaty congresses in 
comparison with those initiated. by Metternich, affords 
some measure of the instability and insufficiency of his 
work. With the vast paraphernalia of his diplomacy, 
with his legion of secretaries, typists, journalists, and 
hangers-on, with his pleasant villas and his special trains, 
he became, indeed, in the years that succeeded the Peace 
of Versailles a jest to the humorist and a burden to the 
tax-payer. His ambulatory Foreign Office supplanted 
the proper one; and, to the discomfiture of all the 
prisoners of hope, his amateur congresses, dominated 
by the war tradition, elbowed out the League of Nations 
with its trained staff, its better orientation and its real 
science. The results obtained did much to avenge the 
organisation which he had rudely pushed aside, for they 
were little enough. The French held him to the spirit 
and almost to the letter of the Versailles Treaty ; and it 
was precisely from this that he wanted to get away. 
Here lay indeed an illustration of Mr George's 
supreme defect as a statesman. He had grown so 
accustomed to find his policy change, his pledges fail of 
their performance. his morality adapt itself to the 
suggestions of the passing hour, that he did not well 
understand what perplexity and inconvenience his gyra- 
tions, defaults, and countermarches caused alike to the 
honourable and the confiding. His cheery forecasts and 
his plausible undertakings lost their charm for the miners 
and the farmers who supposed themselves cheated of 
coal-nationalisation and guaranteed prices; for the ex- 
soldiers who had expected to find homes fit for heroes 
to live in, and found, in fact, their old habitations in 
worse repair; and for a nation which had been roused to 
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exertion by pleasing visions of a new heaven and a new 
earth, and learned in the event that human nature 
remains constant, even when Prime Ministers become 
erratic. So notorious grew his vagaries that the wags 
and the wits began to make merry over the singular 
instability of his mind. ‘A talk with Lloyd George,’ 
they said, ‘is like a walk with a wood-cock.’ ‘Who is 
the Prime Minister of England?’ inquired the propounders 
of riddles. And the answer was, ‘ The last man who has 
spoken to Lloyd George.’ But abroad they did not let 
him off so philosophically; and in France, where they 
came to think him, not without reason, a gay deceiver, 
he became anathema. 

In his dealings with Russia, and again in his dealings 
with Ireland, the Prime Minister’s opportunism attained 
a climax. }He had hailed the Russian Revolution at 
its beginning with faith and hope, although there were 
men in England who could have told him in what way 
that catastrophic adventure was sure to end, if the War 
continued. But, when his expectations were disappointed, 
he fell into a fresh mistake and wasted an alarming 
amount of public money in financing the bands of the 
Russian émigrés against the armies of the Russian 
nation. No sooner was this plan in its turn discredited 
than again he changed his tune. The Bolshevist enemies 
of civilisation became the fortunate proprietors of 
‘bulging corn-bins, and, as time passed, the Prime 
Minister developed a growing desire for their society. 
Bolshevist emissaries, therefore, whose presence he would 
have welcomed at Prinkipo in 1919, were received in 
London in 1920, and ultimately entertained at Genoa in 
1922. By that last date, however, the fair vision of the 
bulging corn-bins had been exchanged for the ugly 
realities of an appalling famine, and the question was 
no longer what Russia could give but what she could 
get. 'With such antecedents the Genoa Conference 
necessarily became the acid-test, as the phrase was, of 
Lloyd-Georgian diplomacy; and the more so that the 
Americans avoided it, because they were men of business, 
and the French gave it the cold shoulder, because they 
were men of honour. It failed as most men could see 
beforehand it must fail, for lack of any common founda- 
tions of contractual fidelity; but to the students of Mr 
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George’s character it made plain, what they had long 
suspected, that he was the best disciple Mr Micawber 
ever had; that his policy was opportunism sustained by 
optimism, his state of mind a continuous, agreeable 
expectation that something would turn up. 

The vacillation of the Prime Minister’s Russian policy 
was, if possible, surpassed by his dealings with Ireland. 
Whilst the grant of Dominion-status still enjoyed the 
conditions of success and was, in fact, being urgently 
pressed upon the Government by men of the calibre of 
Sir Horace Plunkett, Mr George would have none of it. 
His Carnavon speech in the autumn of 1920 breathed 
fire and sword against the Irish Nationalists, and for a 
time the ‘black and tan’ auxiliary police were let loose 
to work their will upon the island of unrest. He was, 
indeed, so sure of the efficacy of this method that he went 
so far as to declare he had got murder by the throat. 
‘Murder, however, got away from his, grip; and he then 
turned round with great celerity and began to make 
terms with the alleged assassins. As the same thing had 
happened in regard to Russia, some people supposed 
that rebels and revolutionaries exercised a peculiar 
fascination over his mind. But the facts can be as easily 
accounted for by supposing that he tried opposing policies 
in turn, and generally had the ill-luck to hit upon the 
wrong one first. Few will now be found to doubt that, 
in a world controlled, as he was at pains to point out, 
by the doctrines of Mazzini, Irish Home Rule had become 
a necessary measure. But all things have their times 
and seasons; and it was pretty clear from what ‘ensued 
that the settlement, coming as it did after, and not before 
a savage campaign of assassination, had missed its proper 
tide. Even, if the end proved to be peace, it was bound 
to be such a peace as solitudes are made of. 

These many mistakes of policy and judgment might 
have ruined a greater minister than Mr George. He 
survived them by his power of putting things plausibly 
to a House of Commons not remarkable for astuteness ; 
by his almost infinite capacity for extricating himself 
from tight corners ; by a belief, very assiduously inculcated 
and widely entertained, that he was the only man equal to 
the burden of his office; and, above all, by the continued 
political existence of Mr Asquith, whose return to power 
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the country was at all costs resolved to prevent. These 
were the main reasons for his long continuance in power, 
but there were others. He had to a remarkable degree 
the faculty of bewitching his colleagues; and this was 
the more astonishing in that he severed old associations 
without any apparent emotion, as was shown more 
particularly in the case of his old friend, Dr Addison, 
whom he sacrificed to clamour and permitted himself to 
taunt with clinging to office for the sake of its emolu- 
ments. Very honourable men, however, like Lord Balfour 
and Mr Fisher, paid tributes to his worth, which the 
historian will regard with the more attention that he 
had induced the one to countenance Irish Home Rule 
and the other Irish coercion. His instability of mind 
was not, therefore, without its place in the management 
of an ill-assorted Coalition. His colleagues could hardly 
hope to be all of one mind, but each might reasonably 
expect to enjoy possession from time to time of the 
Prime Minister’s manifold understanding. ' 

It was a harder task to satisfy or suppress the party 
differences of the rank and file. Mr George saw that 
old things had passed away, but it required a deeper 
originality than his own to induce Conservatives and 
Liberals to make common cause; and) this, though both 
had let slip the most part of their dogmas. His failure 
to consolidate his following caused people to speculate 
freely to which side he would eventually attach himself ; 
and the opposition of their comments is the measure 
of his complexity. + Man is a political animal, but Mr 
George defied classification. He seemed a creature of 
infinite variety, a being of moods and metamorphoses, 
a leopard that might change his spots, an Ethiopian that 
could whiten his skin, a political nothing-at-all. No one 
could even affirm with confidence whether he was of the 
school of the cynics or the idealists; and it was quaintly 
said of him by one who perceived his finer impulses and 
the strange means he took to satisfy them, that he had 
solved the problem of serving both God and Mammon. 
He secured the assistance of the romantic young knights 
of the modern Round Table, yet his relations with other 
less chivalrous organs of the Press were more subtle 
and intimate than those of any Prime Minister before 
him. His distribution of appointments was cautious, 
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but of honours lavish. He would hesitate to select an 
unpopular man for a deanery, but he was quick to 
perceive the peer lying latent in the press-man or the 
profiteer—so quick, indeed, that some men were deceived 
into supposing that a peerage was rather a branch of 
trade than a badge of nobility. For art, for literature, 
for philosophy, for the things that make music in the 
prisons of civilisation, he did less than an Empire needs, 
though the perorations in which he extolled the beauty 
of Welsh mountains became familiar, and he was under- 
stood to be instigating the production of an anthology 
of hymns and hymn-tunes. 

It remains to ask whether England was anyway the 
better for his example.‘ Every student of the Apology 
remembers the passage where Socrates, in defending his 
own abstention from Athenian politics, declares that they 
had grown so debased as to compel just men to avoid 
them. ’ The heaviest charge against Mr George is that 
public life became. more difficult and more despised 
under his administration, that the esteem in which 
politicians were held grew less, that the power of the 
caucus was augmented, that independence lost its value 
and chivalry its reward. Such allegations do not admit 
of exact proof; and politicians have been too long the 
quarry of moralists to make it easy to suppose that 
they grow either much better or much worse. Yet it 
was possible to detect in the attitude of Mr George’s 
more judicious defenders, a peculiar absence of respect. 
They did not pretend that he contributed anything to 
the dignity,:the purity, or the distinction of public life. 
They excused their preference for him; they stinted 
their praise of him; they had no wish to be like him 
themselves. If love is blind and faith is ardent, no 
trace of either hung about their eulogies. They held him 
useful, and they held him cheap. 

The incontestable fact remains that England, demo- 
cratically organised, found no other man at hand to 
shape its destinies in the latest and perhaps the greatest 
hour of its history, Some men, we may think, would 
have done better; many perhaps might have done as 
well; Mr George, like Palmerston in the crisis of the 
- Crimean War, was the man who actually dared and did. 
Whenever the story of the Great War is told, his name 
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will be remembered ; and, as the centuries pass and, the 
poets work their will upon them, a legendary glory may 
not impossibly surround his head. But in the schools of 
History students will be more cautious. They will see at 
a glance that he was a politician of a very high order, 
supple, alert, dexterous both in averting and returning 
a blow, a man who could smite his enemies hip and 
thigh, and who for his own immediate, though not 
perhaps selfish ends mastered and moulded anew the 
genius of the constitution. But they will examine his 
claims to statesmanship with more suspicion. For 
statesmanship in its highest conception is the pursuit of 
justice without partiality and without hypocrisy, and 
even on its lower planes requires a right judgment, if 
not in all things, at least in many things. But in his 
work we find too constantly accident where there should 
have been design, drift where there should have been 
purpose, a muddle where there was occasion for fore- 
sight and address.” So that ‘Punch’ was not in fact far 
out with its cartoon * of ‘the good-fairy Georgina’ who 
for all her casting of benignant spells and evocation of 
earthly paradises, can conjure up nothing but shapes 
of horror and spectres of distress. An incident that is 
recorded of him makes it, indeed, probable enough that, 
like other votaries of the magic arts, he lacked com- 
prehension of the meaning of true science. Standing 
in Downing Street—so a friend reports t—before the 
portraits of Pitt and Wellington, of Nelson, Fox, and 
Burke, he questioned whether any of these was very 
great, though Burke, as he reckoned, was the greatest of 
the lot. Perhaps in his heart of hearts he thought Robin 
Hood a match for them all—Robin Hood exalted, as we 
might say, from the maladministration of a wood to the 
misgovernment of an Empire. If it was so, we might 
find in the circumstance the thread of unity in a career 
otherwise baffling in its tergiversations. For the putting 
down of the mighty from their seat, whether that seat 
is a manorial chair or an imperial throne, is in itself a 
large homogeneous operation, though one that does not 
unfortunately as a rule result in any exaltation of the 
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humble and meek. And in this destructive work he 
undoubtedly achieved a fair measure of success both at 
home and abroad./ But, tracking his career as we have 
done along the path of circumstance and opportunity, 
we can hardly fail to be struck by the fact that, though 
no man with so great a position and so long a lease 
of power could have avoided doing wise and useful 
things, his schemes were, for the most part, ill-timed, 
ill-matured, ill-executed, and attended by ill-success. His 
character no less than his judgment had been unequal 
to the occasion. Though he had been given a second 
chance in life, he had not lived down, but up to his past. 
Thus his portrait, as it appears on the page of history, 
arouses no such emotion as the portraits of those whose 
supreme greatness he was not himself great enough to 
perceive. Men do not turn to him to learn the passionate 
love of England that they find in Pitt; the disinterested, 
chivalrous discharge of public duty that the names of © 
Wellington and Nelson immediately evoke; the wisdom 
that is Burke’s; nor even to experience the charm of a 
generous, human soul in political high places that all 
Fox’s vices could not hide. Such high inspirations were 
never his to give; and he plays, morally speaking, but 
a small and dubious part in an era staged beyond all 
question for the acting of the noblest of the children 
of men. 


‘The life of Francis Bacon,’ said a very good man of 
a@ very great one, ‘is... a pain to write or to read.’ * 
And of lesser occupants of great place than Francis 
Bacon the same thing has sometimes, in justice, to be 
said. In them, too, there is sometimes to be detected, 
vitiating their nobler impulses, and corrupting their 
better nature, ‘that subtle fault,’ as the Dean calls it, 
‘noted and named both by philosophy and religion in 
the dpecxoc of Aristotle, the avOpwrdpecxog of St Paul 

. which, if it becomes dominant in a character, is 
ruinous to truth and power’—the fault of eye-service, 
the ambition to become pleasers of men. 


ALGERNON CECIL. 





* Dean Church, ‘ Bacon,’ p. 1. 
x 2 
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Art. 7—POST-WAR ENGLISH CRICKET. 


1. A Few Short Runs. By Lord Harris. Murray, 1921. 

2. My Cricketing Life. By P. F. Warner. Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1921. 

3. Defending the Ashes. By P.G.H. Fender. Chapman 
and Hall, 1921. 

4. A Cricketer’s Book. By Neville Cardus. Grant 
Richards, 1922. 

5. The Art of Cricket. By Warwick W. Armstrong. 
Methuen, 1922. 

And other works. 


THE late Lord Northcliffe, in 1917, told a prominent 
cricketer that the war had for ever killed the national 
game, and that never again would his newspapers give 
more than a perfunctory account of this moribund 
pastime. Seldom was prophecy so falsified. Not only 
has first-class cricket since the war attracted far larger 
crowds than ever, as well as more general attention, but 
greater space in the press has been devoted to it, 
and even matches of small importance are occasionally 
recorded in the leading journals. Nor is there any sign 
of abatement in popular interest, despite the admitted 
fact that the standard of contemporaneous cricket, at 
least in batting and bowling, falls far below that of the 
‘nineties. In many respects the post-war resuscitations 
of the game possess features which have no parallel in 
its history, and consideration of the achievements of the 
four past summers present potentialities that may affect 
its development for more than a decade to come. 

Cricket was restarted amid an avalanche of practical 
and impracticable suggestions for the improvement of 
what needed no improvement. So long as the game is 
played in the proper sporting spirit, with due apprecia- 
tion that the aim is to win a definite conclusion by active 
effort, there can be little fundamentally at fault with it. 
Though much improvement in the present standard of 
skill is desirable, yet the fact remains that the essentials 
are right with the game. What is needed is more 
general effort to attain to the finest quality of antagonism 
between the fielding and the batting sides. The experi- 
ment of two-day matches ended, to the general relief, 
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after trial during a solitary summer; but it served the 
purpose of forcing players to make special endeavours 
to finish matches, and thereby attracted spectators to 
watch keen struggles. And it may be noted that, more 
than in the holiday times of former years, cricket 
exercises a spell over boys, who must some day form the 
patrons of the game—for county cricket is an expensive 
business, which cannot be financially practicable without 
support both from gate-money and the subscriptions of 
members. 

The re-establishment of three-day matches, in 1920, 
produced a season of exceptional interest and apparent 
brilliance, for only a very few thoughtful spectators 
realised how much lower was the standard than it had 
been in years gone by. Yet, bearing in mind that four 
summers had-been devoted to war, there did not seem 
to be much amiss on the match grounds. Those with 
foresight looked for skilled new-comers, because the 
first-class game stands in constant need of replenishment 
as the elder players retire. If D. J. Knight fell short 
of his achievements in the previous years, in G. T. S. 
Stevens—chosen as a schoolboy to represent the Gentle- 
men—and Waddington there seemed promise, not, as it 
happens, as yet much further developed; from Uppingham 
came a spirited young hitter and magnificent fieldsman, 
A. P. F..Chapman. C. H. Gibson bowled after a fashion 
that filled the critical mind of A. C. MacLaren with 
admiration; whilst the respective brotherhoods of 
Ashton and Bryan, as well as the mercurial individuality 
of Parkin, proved that some of those who were new to 
big cricket were capable of brilliant play. By now it has 
been realised, however, that neither the public schools 
nor the colts in the last four seasons have furnished an 
adequate quota of the best quality. Never before has 
the Old Guard, apart from a few individual exceptions, 
been so supreme, though with advancing years increased 
experience often tends to increased caution and, of 
necessity, less activity in the field. The evergreen popu- 
larity of the University match may be ascribed to the 
fact that it is an annual struggle of Young England, and 
youth in the game is of more value than the veterans 
care to admit. 

The summer of 1920, full of delightful episodes, 
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reached a splendid climax in the triumph of Middlesex 
in the concluding encounter with Surrey, which decided 
the championship. It was the final match of P. F. 
Warner, the most thrilling in which he had ever par- 
ticipated ; and the termination of the remarkable contest 
was followed by a demonstration of enthusiasm rarely 
equalled in the history of cricket. During the following 
winter the disastrous defeat in all five test matches of 
our English representatives in Australia afforded to the 
community the first hint that what had been good 
enough when we were playing among ourselves fell far 
short of what was necessary against first-rate opponents. 

It will always be debatable which was the best 
Australian side ever sent over here, but none has 
equalled the success enjoyed by the team which, under 
the captaincy of Warwick Armstrong, annihilated English 
cricket last year. In J. M. Gregory and E. A. McDonald 
our visitors possessed a couple of superb and well-con- 
trasted fast bowlers, who never troubled themselves 
about the condition of the wicket. Collective excellence 
in batting, with two widely differing great run-getters 
in C. G. Macartney and W. Bardsley, combined with 
magnificent fielding, achieved all that was necessary, 
whilst our visitors admitted the climatic advantage to 
themselves of a summer practically free from rain. 
Nevertheless, it was Englishmen themselves who virtu- 
ally effected their own defeat. Warwick Armstrong told 
me that his bowling ought to have been hit out of the 
ground time after time; instead of which he knew the 
majority of his opponents were already virtually bowled 
out when they faced him with their want of confidence. 
With no less than thirty cricketers selected for the five 
test matches, the English sides deteriorated into mere 
scratch elevens. No greater indication of the panic the 
Australians inspired could be afforded than the crippled, 
effete opposition provided by the champion county on a 
perfect pitch, though in their other matches the same 
eleven displayed an admirable initiative and defence. 
As evidence of the want of judgment of the selectors of 
our representative teams, A. C. MacLaren collected an 
amateur eleven, in which youth largely predominated, 
and gained over the as yet undefeated Australians the 
most popular victory of the year. 
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As to the season of 1922, it has apart from some 
magnificent efforts been one generally of dullness and 
disappointment. Never before has professionalism so 
predominated in the game. With the enormous pro- 
grammes of the majority of the counties, obviously this 
must be the case when the bulk of our amateurs are 
compelled to devote their energies to tasks and duties 
more important than making runs. At the same time, 
such a condition fails to provide the best in cricket, 
because, of necessity, the average professional cricketer, 
being dependent on his individual consistency for earning 
his emolument, cannot be expected to take sporting 
risks in the way that an amateur does. Hobbs and 
Woolley, as masters of their art, are superior to this 
generalisation. But the present sides, representative of 
Yorkshire, Notts, and Lancashire, in which the paid 
element largely predominates, have furnished examples 
of stolidity of batting which may, indeed, win matches, 
but is incapable of stirring enthusiasm. 

In fairness, it must be urged that the worst offenders, 
in what may be termed negative batting, have often 
been amateurs. The opening of the University match— 
nay, the whole of it except the part played by A. P. F. 
Chapman—furnishes an outstanding illustration of this 
statement; whilst other amateurs deliberately, and too 
often, left alone balls which seemed to invite drastic 
treatment. Lack of enterprise was never so apparent 
or so general ; never before in any season has the average 
rate of scoring been so slow. It would astound the 
giants of the past to realise that, as an unnamed student 
of cricket has said in the Press, 


‘ to-day the ball which gets most wickets and is most difficult 
to play is the half volley; a ball, which for centuries has 
been thoroughly well smitten to all the boundaries of the 
world, has become the corner-stone of our English bowling, 
because it is the one ball which a batsman cannot see right 
on to his bat. If the batsman of the present day had to bat 
against such bowlers as Alfred Shaw, Attewell, or J. T. 
Hearne, he would have to wait until September to get a ball 
to hit. Now we have very few batsmen who take the trouble 
to do more than make the obvious shot to a caricature of a 
ball.’ : 


It does not seem to be realised that, in first-class 
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cricket, the quality of the batting always keeps just 
a little better than the bowling it has to meet. That is 
why the finest batsmen have always been found in the 
seasons when the bowling was at its best. To W. G. 
Grace successive generations of fast bowlers presented 
no terrors. K. 8S. Ranjitsinhji was often dismissed 
through playing carelessly at indifferent bowling; he 
rarely showed his finest form unless pitted against the 
greatest bowlers, such as Lockwood and Richardson. 
Since the war we have had no really fast bowlers, and 
that is one reason why our batsmen failed so dismally 
against the Australians. Be it noted, that it was only 
the youngest batsmen who really defied their attack. 
Warwick Armstrong thought far more of Hubert Ashton 
and D. R. Jardine, of A. P. F. Chapman and A. W. Carr, 
than of the horde of adequate batsmen with assured 
reputations the Australians had to meet. The first 
county which brings out a really fast bowler should win 
nearly all its matches, provided the captain has the 
common sense not to overwork him. The average career 
of a fast bowler in county cricket was only five years 
before the war; under most contemporary leaders he 
would last barely a couple of seasons. 

One grave drawback to the modern game is the 
heaviness of the bat. This was not introduced by K.S. 
Ranjitsinhji, to assist his glide stroke, as is currently 
supposed, for the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar told me in 
August of this year that he had never used a bat weigh- 
ing more than two pounds two ounces. The weightier 
implement, put on the market by the trade, killed the 
most attractive strokes. It may be of interest to mention 
that, not long before his death, Alfred Lyttelton having 
taken up a new-style bat, observed : ‘If I had been con- 
demned to use one of this weight, I should never have 
won even a place in the Eton eleven. The profound 
respect with which any bowling that possesses length 
is treated may, at least in part, be due to the fact that, 
with the modern bat, some strokes have become nearly 
impossible ; whilst Lord Harris has described cutting as 
a lost art. Also there is the baneful innovation of the 
two-eyed stance and the fact that schoolboys are now 
instructed ‘to wait and see if the ball is going to in- 
swing ’—which it rarely does—instead of advising them 
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to devote themselves vigorously to the attack. These 
are some of the reasons for ‘ the present pale presentment 
in lieu of positive punitive pugnacity.’ In those ex- 
ceptional demonstrations which have been so enjoyed, 
for instance that by A. P. F. Chapman and A. W. Carr 
for the Gentlemen, by Hobbs and P. G. H. Fender and 
only too few others in addition, the results have been 
attained by a hard offensive or by perfect timing. It 
is not given to all to reach this standard; but a mere 
patball negative occupation of the wicket ought not to 
be encouraged against bowling which, when not ex- 
perimental, is distinctly of ‘only mediocre much of a 
muchness. Moreover, spectators, constantly wearied 
with philandering displays, tire of watching such 
travesties of the intention of cricket—this poor apathy 
differing intrinsically from the science of defence, which 
has furnished some of the most effective and pleasurable 
efforts in cricket—and soon, if it continues, the financial 
wail will be heard. No side that has regularly played 
enthusiastic cricket has ever failed to win popular sup- 
port. The one-time sad fate of Notts should be re- 
membered: for the latest period of Shrewsbury and 
William Gunn caused such local abstention that even 
a test-match failed adequately to attract the public to 
Trent Bridge. 

There are, however, brighter features in the cricket 
of to-day. Never has the general standard of fielding 
reached so high a level; whilst there are well-nigh a 
score of wicketkeepers, each of whom might wear 
the gloves for England with distinction. Also, the 
absolute fairness of modern bowling affords a welcome 
contrast to the old-time discussion as to the legality of 
the action of this one bowler or that. The game is 
played in a spirit of perfect sportsmanship. If there 
is an aggravating and aggravated tendency to play with 
the pads instead of the bat, never before have so many 
batsmen been penalised by the umpires, for over twelve 
per cent. of the wickets captured have been due to 
appeals for ].b.w. given in favour of the bowler. 

For good or evil, in a season without a colonial 
invasion, public attention has been concentrated on the 
county championship. Since it is impossible for all the 
counties to meet each other, it is lamentable that no 
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mathematician has yet evolved a system of proportion 
whereby a lead on the first innings does not penalise one 
of the foremost counties. To abolish a decision on the 
first innings would be impossible, because, otherwise— 
for example—after rain had marred the first day and 
half the second, the rest of the match would be reduced 
to absurdity if there were no struggle for points. 
Surely, by increasing the number given for a win out- 
right, some ratio could be found by which the victory on 
first innings by a leading county would not penalise it in 
the championship table. Moreover, seven points for a 
win outright would be a truer proportionate sporting 
reward compared with the two points for success on the 
first innings. No adequate argument has yet been 
advanced for the fallacy of allotting a point to the loser. 
It may be of interest to state that, over a long term of 
years, eighty per cent. of concluded matches have been 
won by the side leading on the first innings. That too 
many counties now compete for the championship is 
agreed; but a division into two sections I now see is 
impracticable, though I it was who originally pro- 
pounded the scheme more than a dozen years ago. 
Apart from the fact that a county falling into the second 
division might be faced with a severe reduction in 
membership and attendance, it has always been part of 
the plan that the leading counties should play additional 
matches with some of those in the lower rank, Abundant 
proof has been afforded, since the war, that for outside 
encounters executives do not trouble to collect repre- 
sentative sides, thereby destroying the attractiveness of 
such games. 

It is a matter for regret that M.C.C. no longer play 
any first-class county, except Yorkshire at Scarborough. 
Apart from financial considerations, this has resulted 
from the wretched sides that too often failed to uphold 
the reputation of the leading club. The Jam Sahib (the 
famous Ranjitsinhji) told me this summer that if it had 
not been for the M.C.C. matches with the counties, he 
would never have become the batsman he proved him- 
self, because they enabled him to encounter some of the 
best bowling; while to-day, through the absence of such 
fixtures,no member of a minor county has an oppor- 
tunity of meeting important sides. If ever Middlesex 
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decided to use a ground of its own, members of M.C.C. 
would have to be content with a singularly small 
programme of first-class matches. The widespread 
expressions of dissatisfaction over various pronounce- 
ments of M.C.C. also possess significance. Any autocracy 
is so contrary to the spirit of the times that, at least, its 
dominance should be expressed in felicitous terms. 

Systematic effort will have to be made to preserve 
the position of the amateur in county cricket. If it were 
arranged that any selected amateur should be guaranteed 
four matches, many would arrange their holidays in 
order to be able to play. What matter if thirty 
amateurs were thus chosen for a single county in a 
summer? It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
value of the influence they would impart on returning 
to their local clubs. Moreover, this, in turn, would 
benefit the professionals, for it would have the effect of 
eliminating those semi-supernumeraries on the ground 
staff, who hang on the fringe of the county side, 
pleasantly wasting the best years of their lives on the 
chance of at some time being wanted. The ideal side 
for a county is a due combination of the paid and the 
unpaid elements; the professionals to provide the 
solidity, the amateurs the brilliance; so long as both 
the elements possess, at least, efficiency. It is this 
problem of the maintenance in the best matches of the 
amateur, after he has adopted some calling, which 
forms the only present menace of first-class cricket. 

It must also be incumbent on the executives to insist 
on their representatives playing with animation, so as 
not to weary the public, on whose support county cricket 
must depend, until the appearance of new cricketers of 
the finest class. It is certain that such will come, and 
when they do will be welcomed most eagerly by genera- 
tions that have not seen Ranjitsinhji, Palairet, MacLaren, 
Spooner, or Jessop, just as those who remember Alfred 
Shaw, Attewell, and J. T. Hearne to-day appreciate the 
skill of J. C. White, Freeman, and Parker. The game 
must be played in the present spirit; but with increased 
energy and joy. When the new men come, they will 
pass on the splendid traditions handed down by former 
masters of England’s and the world’s greatest game. 


HoME GORDON. 
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Art. 8—THE COLLECTED PAPERS OF A. W. WARD. 


Collected Papers, Historical, Literary, Travel and Miscel- 
laneous. By Sir Adolphus William Ward, Litt.D. 
Five vols. Cambridge: University Press, 1921. 


IN a graceful preface to the first volume of these ‘Collected 
Papers’ the Master of Peterhouse acknowledges the 
compliment paid to him by the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press in offering to publish this selection from 
his contributions to periodical literature, and from his 
lectures and addresses, written ‘in the course of the last 
sixty years, or thereabouts.’ We should like to join to. 
this acknowledgment our own expression of gratitude 
for the preservation of so much that is of value in what 
might well have been the fugitive work of a true scholar 
in History and Literature. While he is far from having 
abandoned the production of books more detailed and 
continuous, it is well, indeed, that the distinguished his- 
torian and man of letters has found time to recover these 
more brief and scattered expressions of the varied 
interests and the wide knowledge which have made him 
one of the most eminent English writers during more 
than half a century of valuable public service. 

They date back, even beyond the period of his appoint- 
ment to the professorship of English Language and 
Literature and of Ancient and Modern History in Owens 
College, Manchester, so long ago as 1866, to the generous 
and discriminating tribute which he paid in 1861 to the 
memory of his friend and schoolmaster, Dr John William 
Donaldson, whose fame ‘as one of the very best class of 
Cambridge scholars, an incomparable teacher and a 
scholar of rare acumen and still rarer courage,’ time has 
as yet scarcely dimmed—a notice which the writer tells us 
was submitted to the critical censure of the great Master 
of Trinity, W. H. Thompson. They include almost every 
subject in which the writer has for these many years been 
interested ; not only pure history and pure literature but 
descriptive sketches, much like those in which Mr Free- 
man delighted to set down his impressions and memories 
of places he had seen; biographical studies, and elucida- 
tions of educational projects and progress. They make 
a record of varied study and criticism, illustrating the 
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writer’s personal interests and his contributions to learn- 
ing, of which any scholar might be proud; and they will 
remain as a valuable example of the work of English 
scholars in the later Victorian period and the first quarter 
of the 20th century, before it came to be regarded as 
indiscreet to betray an interest in more than two or 
three subjects, and as almost indecent to attempt to 
be a master of more than one. Sir Adolphus Ward’s 
‘Collected Papers’ will thus be not only a memorial of 
his own many-sided intellectual activities, but also an 
illustration of the width of outlook which marked the 
men of his time. 

And the papers, short as well as long, which are here 
collected, were worthy of preservation in themselves, 
and not merely because they were written by a man of 
eminence in the educational world. Too many of the 
lesser-writings of such men, often most characteristic 
and illuminative, have been allowed in past days to 
perish. What would we give for the unfinished studies, 
the chance notes, of Dr Johnson—for surely there must 
have been many consigned to the place where he told the 
lady to put her trivial verses—though he dismissed them 
even more contemptuously than the ‘essay’ of his con- 
temporaries which was to him but ‘a loose sally of the 
mind, an ill-digested, ill-conditioned piece’? Whatever 
may be said of the zeal with which the unconsidered 
trifles of R. L. Stevenson are now hunted out and printed, 
there can be no doubt that all lovers of letters would 
give much for the dust of the writings of Charles Lamb 
or George Meredith, as we see that they do for that of 
Byron or Jane Austen. Mr Oliver Elton rendered perhaps 
his greatest service to the memory of York Powell when 
he added to his admirable biography a delightful volume 
of short sketches, and reviews, and poems, and epigrams, 
portraits and surveys. No historian of our time could 
be much more unlike the undisciplined Oxford genius 
than the sound and conscientious Cambridge scholar; 
but they both illustrate the outstanding interests and 
opinions of their age ; and it may well be that the enter- 
prise of the Oxford Press in collecting the occasional 
writings of the one has encouraged the Cambridge Press 
to produce the Collected Papers of the other. 

York Powell was an omnivorous reader; but he wrote 
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—one would fancy—only when he was obliged, or when 
the (very rare) fit took him. He had a prodigious 
memory; but neither care nor accuracy was his strong 
point. Sir Adolphus Ward’s method is the antithesis of 
that. His knowledge is perhaps not so universal—though 
one hesitates to say this when one finds in his fifth 
volume an amusing analysis of the ‘ very flower and chief 
glory of the Chinese Drama,’ Pi-pa-ki or The Story of the 
Inte; but it is very much more accurate and exact. 
And, at the back of all this wide knowledge and these 
varied interests, clearly there lies the absorbing occupa- 
tion of a great profession. Sir Adolphus Ward has been 
a leader of education in Manchester and at Cambridge, 
and the papers now collected represent no more than the 
by-ways to his walk in life. 

We have said that the main subjects of these volumes 
are historical and literary ; but this division is naturally 
capable of further subdivision. Sir Adolphus Ward was 
evidently at one time as competent a writer on Ancient 
as on Modern History. In one of his papers he pleads 
as vehemently as Freeman himself against an arbitrary 
line drawn between the two, be it at the Call of Abraham 
or the French Revolution. But it is impossible to avoid 
seeing in these volumes, what is shown by his more 
finished literary work, that in no study has he been so 
persistent as in that of German history. There, for fifty 
years at least, he has been a master, whether of the 
Reformation time or the Counter-Reformation, the 
Thirty Years’ War or the days of Frederick the Great, 
the Revolution or the Rosicrucians, the struggles of ’48 
or the triumph of Prussian Militarism and the now 
extinct modern German Empire. 

For Sir Adolphus Ward there has always been a 
peculiar fascination in the romantic story of Elizabeth 
of Bohemia, the unhappy daughter of James I, who was 
to Sir Henry Wotton ‘th’ Eclipse and Glory of her Kind.’ 
He here again deals with it, and that of her children. 

Many curious things emerge by the way: among them 
the tendency, alluded to, more than once, by Sir Adolphus, 
of German Protestant princes to bigamous unions, even 
so late as Frederick William II of Prussia. In Poland, 
too, Sir Adolphus discovers not a few eccentricities, 
at the time of the Second Partition. Here we may 
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remember what Carlyle said—that the attempted recon- 
struction under Stanislas Leszezynski was merely the 
creation of ‘evening parties and a great deal of flirting,’ 
and that the constitution as reformed was but a 
‘beautifully phosphorescent rot-heap. The Master of 
Peterhouse takes no such severe a view. He utters a 
caveat to Disraeli’s saying that ‘if the partition of 
Poland was a great crime, it was a crime shared by the 
Polish people, as their national existence could not have 
been destroyed without some faults on their side’; and 
he looks (in 1916) on the unhappy country as ‘a great 
nationality, with an unfathomable future.’ The studies 
of Central Europe hang together, though the historical 
are in the earlier volumes and the literary studies 
in the later. Perhaps the most valuable of the former 
is the lengthy study of the Decline of Prussia under 
Frederick William II, which shows the writer at his 
best as a learned, judicious, and critical historian. 

The German historical studies are concluded by a 
postscript, written in March 1919, which, after a graceful 
tribute to the work and the personality of the late Lord 


Bryce, the friend of many years, his junior by six months, 
and a summary of the article by Prof. Hans Delbriick in 
the ‘Prussische Jahrbiicher,’ for December 1918, ends 
with words which give the memorable conclusion of 
studies which the learned and sympathetic writer has 
prolonged for so many years. 


‘For some of us, who, for many a year before the War, 
sought to contribute what we could to the preservation of 
friendship between two great and kindred nations, there 
remains a question which certainly has not been spared us, 
in a concrete form, during the last four years. “Could you 
foresee what has happened ?” or “ Could you not foresee it?” 
The waning of international goodwill casts a very perceptible 
shadow on the wall, even if not written upon it in leading- 
article type. But, to say nothing of the state of feeling in 
our own country, has sufficient account been taken by those 
of us who have much occupied themselves with later German 
history, of the disintegrating elements in the new German 
Empire? Of particularism we have perhaps read enough— 
it is not only a picturesque, but a tenacious element in 
modern German life; but, for political purposes, it has virtu- 
ally outlived itself. Of clericalism it is only a privileged 
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few who can quite follow the successive and yet more dis- 
connected workings—these have not been altogether trans- 
parent during the War, and are almost occult at the present 
moment. Militarism, on the other hand, has for many a 
long day been the “blatant beast” of German life. The 
educational value of universal Conscription is by no means 
altogether fictitious; but the boon has been bought at a 
heavy cost—the sacrifice of the habit of free judgment in 
men, women, and children—and has been accompanied by an 
intensification, instead of a mitigation, of class distinctions. 
What wonder that Social-democracy, stronger in Germany 
than in most countries, and conscious that some of the most 
important parts of its programme have there been put into 
practice by the State, should have succeeded in sapping the 
national military organisation on its most vital side, and 
in exploding it at the most critical moment? The actual 
catastrophe, and the collaboration of its elements as indi- 
cated by Delbriick, were not to be foretold; but these 
elements could not be ignored, nor, long before the fire was 
lit, could the danger of it be disregarded, or the impulse 
which would set it aflame be mistaken. Our friend—if we 
may still so call him—has pointed to the fury who applied 
that torch, and his meaning is the more impressive because 
it addresses itself to the historical experience of the ages: 

‘«“The primitive myth of Hybris, whom the gods punish, 
is to-day being verified after the most awful fashion in our 
own case. The nation has followed false prophets ; but who 
is guilty—the false prophets, or the nation that put faith in 
them?” 

‘May I, in anticipation of an argued reply, venture to cite 
a@ generous saying, which applies alike to absolute and Consti- 
tutional monarchies, and even to the broadest of democracies ? 
“‘ Les peuples ne sont jamais coupables,”’ (I, 372). 


Side by side with this, let us set a brief passage which, 
though it speaks primarily of the past, has, if we 
mistake not, the prophetic aspect also which appears in 
the work of all true students of history. 


‘Of all ecclesiastical creations known to the history of 
the world, that of the Greek Church is perhaps the most 
marvellous in the continuity of its influence upon the 
destinies of a nation. For, if we cast our eyes back over 
modern Greek history as a whole, we shall find it most true 
that the Greeks, denationalised by conquests, invasions, and 
immigrations, and afterwards crushed seemingly out of 
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existence by long centuries of oppression, were destined to 
find themselves (so to speak) again at last, by means of two 
influences which had never been extinguished, though of old 
they had bitterly conflicted with one another. These in- 
fluences were those of the Greek Church and of ancient 
Greek literature’ (1, 60). 


Let us turn from Greece and modern Germany to 
England, where the Master of Peterhouse is at home, in 
a double sense, though hardly more thoroughly, both in 
history and literature. Probably, when the achievements 
of his lifelong work for learning and education are 
summed up, their highest point will be found to be in 
German history or in the English literature of Elizabeth’s 
day. In our national drama, as in all that concerns the 
greatest dramatist of all time, Sir Adolphus Ward is 
indeed a master. We may have the temerity sometimes 
to disagree with him, as when he considers that ‘the 
theory that William Herbert was the “begetter” of the 
‘‘Sonnets” may be regarded as extinct’; but of the 
extent and accuracy of his knowledge and the soundness 
of his judgment there can be no doubt at all. The intro- 


duction to the Three Parts of ‘Henry VI’ is an extremely 
valuable piece of work. So is the very interesting paper 
on Shakespeare and the Makers of Virginia. Here is 
- the expression of a truth not even now quite generally 
recognised by critics : 


‘First and foremost, we should always remember that 
Shakespeare is the greatest of dramatic artists, and that 
whatever principle, maxim, or experience finds utterance in 
his plays should be read in the light of the dramatis persone 
from whom it proceeds—be they Hamlet or Polonius or any 
Jess complex characters than either of these. It is they who 
speak—and think—in the first instance, and not the author 
of their being. In the second place, Shakespeare was an 
incomparable observer, not only of the ways of men and 
women, but of their thoughts and feelings, and of those that 
had found utterance in the speech or writings of his own 
and former generations of Englishmen, in which politics past 
and present always had a large share; and both for the 
cutting and for the setting of these “gems” (as our late 
ancestors and ancestresses loved to call them in the collec- 
tions) his was a master-hand beyond that of any other 
English writer. Finally, however, let us allow that the very 

Vol. 287.—No. 471. Y > 
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nature of his art as a dramatist, doubled as it was with that 
of an actor, offered him constant opportunities of giving 
play to his personal beliefs and convictions, preferences and 
prejudices in this field, as well as in others, of comment or 
exemplification; and that, though we know him to have 
possessed the quality of reserve which is characteristic of all 
great minds, and which, moreover, the circumstances of his 
personal career imposed upon him, he was at the same time 
conspicuous for the freedom of speech which (we shall agree) 
is, likewise, at least a frequent sign of greatness. Thus, he 
was always patriotic, and always—not only when he wore 
scarlet as a member of King James’s household—loyal; while 
the conditions of his profession made him dependent upon 
great nobles, whose ways and manners it was but natural 
for him to prefer to those of popular throngs. He was— 
could he help it?—an aristocrat by nature; but he was no 
follower of party, faction, or sect. The idea of an anti- 
thesis between moral duties and political principles had not 
occurred to him; and in his judgment of the course of public 
affairs, as in the conduct of his own manhood, he stood, one 
and whole, in Church and State, steadfastly on the side of 
Degree or Order, the dispensation of God to man, and, there- 
fore, on the side of Ordered Freedom, as against that of 
the inevitable sequence of faction, tyranny, and mob-rule. 
Whether and in whatever proportions he and the Makers of 
Virginia had learnt these convictions from the same great 
teacher, they, like him, had derived them from the same 


everflowing Source’ (101, 361-3). 


The British Academy Lecture from which this comes 
deserves detailed study, and not the least important 
part of it is that which deals with the connexion between 
Hooker's political teaching and the Makers of Virginia, 
with its influence, too, upon Shakespeare. 

As we pass from Shakespeare to the other dramatists 
of his day we find much happily said of Ben Jonson 
and Marlowe and, very delightfully indeed, of Thomas 
Heywood; yet perhaps nothing better than this on 
Shirley : 

‘Moreover, the chosen sphere of his poetic fancy was a 
world of sun and sweetness. Many other poets—and many 
English poets among them—have been at home with the 
flowers of the field and the birds of: the greenwood; but 
none has loved them better than this playwright of the 
town; and, though other phenomena of the natural world 
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(often no doubt conventional) contribute to suggest the 
tropes with which he loves to ornament his diction, he de- 
rives most of these, and of his descriptive touches in general, 
from his favourite trees and flowers and birds. The shadow 
of the forest, the colour and perfume of rose, marigold, and 
woodbine, the golden sheen of the cornfield, the note of the 
nightingale and the flight of the birds by land and sea, seem 
to haunt his pages; and even the stillness of the night 
presents itself to him as the season when there is 


‘“No whispering but of leaves, on which the breath 
Of heaven plays music to the birds that slumber” ’ 
(111, 394-5). 


Shirley, who made some doubtful claim to be of the 
family of the Earls Ferrers—for the famous pedigree 
and ancestral portraits, at Staunton Harold, do not 
include him—connects us with the mid-17th century 
and the University of Laud, of whose college he was 
a member. In his pleasant sketches of the University 
theatricals of this period, Sir Adolphus does not dwell 
on Laud’s sympathy with the drama, or the famous 
performances of ‘ Narcissus’ and ‘ The Christmas Prince,’ 
as well as those seen by James I (and quite possibly by 
Shakespeare) without, and by Charles I within, his college 
walls. Historically, he shows an understanding, which is 
not too common, of Laud’s position. Shakespeare: the 
dramatists: Laud: the Puritans: these form a panorama 
which Sir A. Ward constantly illuminates. There are, for 
example, many happy touches in the manner in which 
he gently plays with Mark Pattison’s ‘Milton.’ There is 
all the respect due to the great learning of the writer, 
all the appreciation of the surpassing charm of those 
poems which were ‘ when produced, as they are now, the 
finest flower of English poetry.’ But there is also the 
delicate perception of incongruity, which Pattison him- 
self never possessed or he would never have penned the 
immortal mixed metaphor at the beginning of his 
‘Memoirs’ and would have ‘ given himself the trouble of 
avoiding a looseness of syntax which it is impossible to 
suppose intentional, and spared himself that of using a 
vocabulary which is manifestly such.’ He quotes one 
characteristic phrase with obvious glee—to ‘stupefy 
instead of training the faculties by the rapid inculcation 

Y 2 
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of unassimilated information.’ The reproach is one 
which he himself happily avoids; and one may guess 
how he would have regarded the spectacle, which might 
be seen not so long ago in Calcutta, of an Indian student 
committing to memory the whole of this very biography, 
and how the Rector of Lincoln himself would have 
regarded it. Nor does Sir Adolphus Ward altogether 
refrain from, at least, the suggestion of a dispute with 
his author. He will not agree that Milton was guilty 
of prostituting his powers to the service of a political 
party. He will not believe that the Protector left the 
poet unconsulted in all matters of importance. He 
passes gently over the bitterness of feeling which marred 
Milton’s private life as it marred his political writings. 
It is difficult, indeed, to keep constantly in mind that the 
same hand wrote ‘Il Penseroso’ and ‘ Eikonoklastes’ ; 
and the idolaters of Milton are ever afraid, with Landor, 
to ‘be accused of disrespect or irreverence to this 
immortal man.’ But Sir Adolphus, if he abates no jot 
of the admiration which posterity has showered upon 
the Puritan poet, will not accept the view that ‘the 
Restoration was a moral catastrophe.’ He too greatly 
enjoys the power of Dryden for that, and he rightly 
sees that such mastery in literature as his could not be 
divorced from moral strength. And in his very vivid 
sketch of Evelyn he pointedly rejects the opinion, still 
too common, that the Puritans were the only pious 
people of their day and that for years after the Restora- 
tion there was in England no true religion at all. If 
Evelyn, he says, 

‘has been frequently called a Puritan, this is only because . 
the whole period of English life into which that of his man- 
hood coincided is still persistently misunderstood. Perhaps, 
however, the fallacious fancy is being gradually destroyed 
that in what is called the Restoration Age, not only religious 
sentiments but a religious conduct of life was in the main con- 
fined to the Puritans and those who were in general sympathy 
with them. This fallacy Evelyn’s own ‘Diary,’ hardly less 
than his imperishable monograph on the life of Mrs Godolphin, 
ought long since to have sufficed of themselves to explode’ 
(Iv, 97). 


And then he illustrates the truth of his wider view 
by a delightful ‘ study of Good Women’ and an estimate, 
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as favourable as felicitous, of the sacred poetry of Bishop 
Ken. Lady Warwick, Mrs Godolphin, and the noble 
widow of William, Lord Russell, would indeed redeem 
any society from the reproach of heedlessness of its 
highest interests, as would the charming letters of the 
Verney ladies (which also are often quoted in this 
volume) from any charge of unconcern in the simple 
wants and business of common folk. 

From the survey of men and women in their lives 
and their diaries we pass to the loftiest expression of 
their thoughts in poetry and prose. Dryden, the master 
of historical drama and of satire, the masculine exemplar 
in strong English prose, is shown in the greatness of his 
general capacity ; we pass from Dryden to the English 
drama of which he is so great, though now so neglected, a 
glory. We cannot but regret that the Master has not 
fulfilled the promise which he at least suggested in the 
preface to his first volume, that he would include in his 
Collectanea ‘a short selection of theatrical criticisms.’ 
Nothing can be much better worth preserving than the 
judgments of a man of letters on the dramatic perform- 
ances of his day. Hazlitt and Lamb and George Henry 
Lewes have made theirs part of the literature of England. 
Alas, Sir Adolphus Ward has given us only his memory of 
Helen Faucit. We sorely miss his records of the Irvings 
and Ellen Terry, of Phelps and Herman Vezin and Mary 
Anderson and Adelaide Neilson and Modjeska, names 
that are now, some of them, nothing more than names 
to the student of the drama; but memories, all of them, 
unforgettable to those who have seen these actors in 
their great parts. 

There must be few now alive who have witnessed 
Helen Faucit act, few who can echo from their own 
impressions the lines of Browning, 


‘Genius is a common story, 
Few guess that the spirit’s glory 
They hail nightly is the sweetest, 
Fairest, gentlest, and completest 
Shakespeare’s-Lady ever poet 
Longed for! Few guess this: I know it.’ 


But those who remember the opening of the Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford, on April 23, 1879, will not forget 
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the strange charm of Lady Martin’s Beatrice, rather 
slow and stately and ‘ Victorian’ as it seemed beside the 
Irish quickness of Barry Sullivan and the youthful 
freshness of Miss Wallis and Edward Compton, yet 
beautiful, illuminative, with the accent of high birth 
and intellectual keenness. Even the pose is unforgettable, 
the dignity that lay behind the happy mirth, even the 
black hair arranged like a portrait by Francis Grant or 
Von Angeli, and, in the gown, the shade of rich pink 
which our grandmothers loved. Sir Adolphus doubtless 
saw this performance, as did the writer of these lines, 
for he says of it: 


‘ The artistic merits of this assumption it would be difficult 
to exaggerate, for what under different treatment seem the 
rough sallies of a boisterous wit were here subdued to a 
general conception of irresistible gaiety, and harmonised 
with the touches of tenderness without which the character 
would be incomplete. Helen Faucit, as an old friend had 
told her with regard,to this very part, had only to give way 
to natural joyousness: “let yourself go free; you cannot be 
vulgar if you try ever so hard’”’’ (v, 486). 


And the one moment of fiery passion still stands out 


in the memory : ‘ Kill Claudio.’ Truly says the Master 
of Peterhouse : 


‘Lady Martin had accustomed herself to “think out” 
these Shakespearean “ pure women,” and their experiences, as 
others follow the lives of queens and princesses from the 
cradle to the grave. Asa matter of fact, she could not bring 
herself to part either with Portia or with Imogen at the 
close of the play, and, if she ever found fault with Shake- 
speare, it was on account of the stage epilogue which he 
imposed upon Rosalind. The book [“Shakespeare’s Female 
Characters’’|] thus signally illustrates an intellectual sym- 
pathy of very rare intensity, and will remain a worthy 
memorial of one— 


*** Whose daily life 
With that full pulse of noblest feeling glow’d 
That lent its spell to her so potent art”’’ (v, 489). 


This study, too brief, of Lady Martin makes us grieve 
that we are allowed no more of the Master’s dramatic 
criticisms. Perhaps it is to make up for those we have 
lost that we are given the fresh and vigorous descriptions 
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of travel, and, still more, the acute and generous estimates 
of personal friends. Beside Lord Bryce’s similar studies 
deserve to be placed the outstanding portraits of E. A. 
Freeman and Lord Acton, and Leslie Stephen and Alfred 
Ainger. Each of these is a fit memorial of friendship 
with a true worthy of the Victorian age. There are 
many understanding phrases, often epigrammatic in 
their concise truthfulness. We must content ourselves 
with quoting one passage, about the beloved and 
delightful Master of the Temple : 


‘Those who best knew him, and the value of him, often 
repeated to one another that a life such as his would not 
have been wasted even had its only monument been the 
affection of his friends—even his friends of a day; that to 
have sweetened and lightened life for so many of us, to have 
made us less impatient of the apparent dullness of existence, 
and to have quickened our insight into the half-ignored 
bounty of the Giver of all, was in itself a result worth 
reaching ’ (Vv, 400). 


We end the reading of these volumes with a sense of 
grateful intimacy with their author. He has taken us, 


as it were, into his study, and let us see him in his daily 
interests and about his daily work, in his tastes, his 
enthusiasms and his friendships. But we should indeed 
inadequately recognise his place among the men of 
letters of our day if we did not remember that, first and 
foremost, he has been a great educational force. At 
Manchester he may be said to have inaugurated the 
work which has been continued, with such great public 
service, by Prof. Tout, his colleagues and disciples. At 
Cambridge he has joined in the development of a great 
School of History, which owed its inception to the zeal 
and attractive power of Sir George Prothero, whose loss 
his many friends, and all historical scholars, now so 
deeply deplore. For the ideal, and the practical advice, 
which Sir Adolphus Ward has set before his students, 
let us take his words to the University which owes so 
much to his influence and instruction : 


‘Here, in 19th-century Manchester, it would be idle 
for us to pretend to stand altogether on the ancient ways, 
though we should be blameworthy indeed, were we con- 
sciously to abandon a single sound tradition of earlier 
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collegiate and university education. But the arbitrary 
restriction of academical studies in Arts and Sciences is not 
to be numbered among these traditions ; as well might we go 
back to the Seven Sisters, whose origin was so dubious, whose 
vitality was so varied, and about whom there was, in truth, 
nothing definite save the number. At Paris, when the 
Renascence was struggling with the old system, a proverb 
much in vogue asserted that a good grammarian is a bad 
logician; by which was meant, not that any fatal contradic- 
tion exists between the two sciences, but that a learner, 
content to devote himself to a new and therefore inferior 
branch of study, forfeits all prospect of distinction in the 
older and worthier one. How far nobler is the saying of 
Ranke, when describing the foundation of the University of 
Berlin, that the true purpose of a university is to communi- 
cate to the minds of the young generation not only science 
which is in a state of completeness, but also science which is 
in a state of growth. “Thus the student is brought into 
contact with the living elements that make up the progress 
of human culture.” I have always regarded it as an honour- 
able characteristic of our College, even before the foundation 
of the University with which it is organically connected, that 
no assumption of a preferential place has disturbed the 
co-ordination of our studies, whether old or new, and the 
co-operation among their representatives. Not all these 
studies, if we are to estimate historically their influence upon 
the education of the human race, may seem to some of us 
entitled, as Barrow said of the great Exact Science which he 
professed, to be robed in purple and sit upon the throne of 
kings. But who shall foretell the relative rate of the future 
advancement of learning and research in their several 
branches? Who shall reckon the needs as well as the gains 
of human knowledge in the times to come? Let us,in the 
meantime, feel assured that there is no fear of one science, or 
one group of sciences, as the timid would have us apprehend, 
overpowering and superseding the rest. As soon might the 
laws of the physical world be expected to overwhelm those 
of the moral, which alike are, maybe, hidden in part, but 
immutable and eternal’ (v, 209-11). 


This is an inspiring message for those who work in 
the newer Universities; and it could come from no one 
with more fitness or more force than the Master of 
Peterhouse, whose long life has been devoted to true 
education and sound learning in their widest application. 


W. H. Hutton. 
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Art. 9—WHAT LABOUR WANTS. 


1. What We Want and Why. By Six Authors. Collins, 
1922. 

2, Post-Industrialism. By Arthur J. Penty. Allen & 
Unwin, 1921. 

3. Socialisation in Theory and Practice. By Heinrich 
Strébel. King, 1922. 

4, England To-day. By Geo. A. Greenwood. Allen & 
Unwin, 1922. 


EVER since we laid down our arms against the Central 
Empires, nearly four years ago, we have been somewhat 
monotonously exhorted by Parliament and the Press, and 
from countless pulpits and platforms, to ‘win the Peace’ 
—a headline only, devoid of inspiration—in the same 
spirit in which we were said to have won the War— 
by the sublimation of all sectional interests in a united 
national effort. The advice is cheap, and is generally 
tendered by people who deal in loose but large-scale 
heroics, and seem to imagine that ‘to do were as easy as 
to know what to do.’ As the inner records of 1914-18 
leap to light it becomes apparent that the ‘sublimation’ 
theory did not work any too smoothly even in the years 
of war. It may, no doubt, be flattering to our collective 
vanity to be impressed by the notion that, during that 
period of struggle, we all, as Mr Lloyd George says, 
‘pulled together as one man.’ But a notion of this kind 
can only be indulged with complacency when the national 
adventure engaged in has turned out asuccess. It would 
have been equally true, or untrue, if the adventure had 
failed ; and it was, beyond all question, quite as true in 
Germany where it did fail. But whereas the British 
people are urged to model their post-War ideals on that 
camaraderie of class and class which, we are told, carried 
them through to victory, the bitterness of defeat among 
our former enemies not unnaturally resulted for a long 
time in much searching of heart as to who or what was 
really responsible for losing the War. Every group—the 
military Higher Command, the politicians, the profiteers, 
the Trade Unions—was blamed; and similar recrimina- 
tions would certainly have taken place here had it been 
our fate to mourn the loss of an Empire, instead of 
being able to stand unbroken before the world. 
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Such recriminations would have been as futile then 
as they are unnecessary now. But it is worth remember- 
ing, when the ‘spirit of service’ which ‘won the war’ is 
so frequently invoked, that our sectional antagonisms— 
on the industrial plane, at least—were only bought off at 
a tremendous cost to the State, and that the temporary 
truce between Capital and Labour was solely due to the 
fact that they had a bigger enemy to fight. The motives 
which governed that short-lived co-operation are, by the 
very nature of things, not the motives which will bring 
about the peace of nations and the coalescence of classes. 
The analogy between the corporate spirit which animated 
the soldiers, and that which, it is contended, should 
prevail among the ranks of industry, as at present organ- 
ised, is even falser in its implications. 

In the course of an address given to the British Legion 
a little while ago Earl Haig deplored the fact that the 
‘brotherhood of the trenches’ had not been maintained 
and extended to the field of work at home. It was a 
worthy, but, nevertheless, a vain regret. For there is 
no similarity whatever between the situation in which 
officers and men faced a common peril, and that in which 
masters and men engage to share the proceeds of indus- 
try. A military altruist may like to think that all ranks 
in the army of production ought to recognise that their 
interests are the same, and to act accordingly; but the 
fact remains that they do not. Certainly the principles 
on which industry is conducted resemble far too closely 
the principles of warfare ; rightly or wrongly, the work- 
men are beginning to feel that the combat is less and less 
one between country and country, or even capitalist and 
capitalist, and more and more between class and class. 
The ‘ brotherhood of the trenches’ returned home to take 
up their old positions in this warfare on opposite sides. 
Nothing short of a vast change in economic relationships 
—nay, a change in the very objective of industry itself— 
could have made it otherwise. Almost as well might 
Earl Haig have complained that many Englishmen and 
Germans who were friendly with each other before the 
War failed to maintain that friendship when they met in 
France and Flanders! Though it may be naive to expect 
that the Capital v. Labour feud can be brought to an early 
end on a mere note of ‘ good will,’ it becomes increasingly 
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urgent to discover and, if possible, remove the obstacles 
which stand in the way of a fuller measure of industrial 
fraternity than we now enjoy. 

What, then, does Labour want? Is it definitely 
aiming at setting up an entirely new framework of 
society by revolutionary means, or is it bent only on 
such economic readjustments as will ensure for it a 
security of livelihood, together with a more equitable 
portion of the fruits of industry? Can its ideals, as 
announced by its responsible leaders, be realised without 
a violent upheaval which would more deeply embitter 
our social relationships ? 

The chief difficulty in studying a question of this kind 
lies in the fact that the leaders themselves are in conflict 
over many essential points. And by this we do not 
mean that one stresses this item in the programme, and 
another that. They are at issue over fundamentals. 
Some, of course, do not worry overmuch about funda- 
mentals at all. They voice the demands of their class 
for better conditions without showing any conspicuous 
interest in economic theories or in the technique of 
industrial organisation. Others, who may never have 
been near a workshop in their lives, are prolific of 
‘policies’ for Labour, and may claim without fear of 
contradiction that they can always make two theories 
grow where only one grew before. But this sort of 
intensive culture has never greatly appealed to the 
average English working man—whatever may be said for 
the Scots and the Welsh. It is pretty certain that the less 
‘intellectual’ and doctrinaire among the Labour spokes- 
men have the larger following. The trouble with these, 
however, is that their ideas about what ought to 
constitute the Labour objective, and what the Labour 
Party when returned to power should begin to do, are 
often either too vague and general, or too greatly 
influenced by the needs of one particular section, to be 
of much service as a contribution to Labour philosophy 
asa whole. Weknow where we are with such theorists as 
Mr G. D. H. Cole and Mr Sidney Webb, Mr J. A. Hobson 
and Mr C. H. Douglas; but we feel that many of the 
Trade Union presidents and secretaries, who would surely 
have a strong footing in the first Labour Government, do 
not quite know where they are themselves. 
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Take, for instance, the various aspects in which the 
problem is presented in a symposium, published during the 
summer, entitled ‘What We Want and Why.’ This book 
is the product of six writers on Labour topics, each of 
whom sets out a series of working-class demands which 
for the most part, it must be confessed, however ‘just’ | 
or ‘expedient’ they may be, make very barren reading. 
The whole contents of this volume, in fact, appear to 
have been strung together and thrown on the market, 
more because the subject of Labour's ‘ideals’ is ‘up’ 
than because the authors had anything fresh to impart. 
A good deal of it is atrociously written, and all of it 
(with the exception of a chapter by Mr Noah Ablett on 
the life of the miner) is deadly dull. The value of these 
essays is that they do, nevertheless, contrive to present 
the Trade Union point of view in the big key industries, 
although here and there—notably in the case of Mr Tom 
Mann, the General Secretary of the Engineering Union— 
the writers exhibit a greater fondness for the methods 
of Communism than has hitherto been shown by the 
workers for whom they appeal. This, however, certainly 
cannot be said for Mr J. H. Thomas, M.P., who elsewhere 
has avowed himself as ‘ not a Socialist,’ and in ‘What We 
Want and Why’ is concerned exclusively with stating 
the arguments for railway nationalisation. 

The very first sentences in Mr Thomas’s contribu- 
tion betray an almost pathetic faith in the virtues of 
mere ‘co-ordination’ and ‘efficiency’ for satisfying the 
aspirations of Labour on the railways. ‘There is 
nothing,’ he remarks, ‘that does not depend upon trans- 
port facilities,’ and ‘I think I can honestly say that the 
primary thing we want is a thoroughly efficient railway 
service. Nobody will dispute that statement (except 
perhaps the people interested in other forms of locomo- 
tion); but somehow this ‘ideal’ strikes rather dully on 
the ear, and, in any case, we are in no danger of having 
a railway stoppage for such a mechanical object. Mr 
Thomas goes on to enumerate the various sources of 
waste in the management of our railways, and to point 
out how, by a root-and-branch scheme of linking-up, and 
a drastic reduction of Boards of Management, they 
could be organised far more cheaply and conveniently, 
both for the passenger and the trader. Naturally he is 
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desirous also that the status and conditions of railway 
workers should be improved, and to this end he main- 
tains that the workers should be granted a bigger share 
in the control of the service. But he wants nationalisa- 
tion first and foremost for the benefit of the community 
as a whole, which is, at all events, a type of ‘communism’ 
many of his more revolutionary confréres have not yet 
advocated. 

Yet, though he expressly disclaims any intention of 
depicting ‘a Utopia where everything is perfection,’ Mr 
Thomas does, nevertheless, succeed in conveying the 
impression that when the railway men are fully repre- 
sented on the Boards of Management we shall necessarily 
have ‘ peace’ in the railway world. 


‘Had he [the railway worker], however, his own represen- 
tatives on the Board he would trust them. If they came to 
him and said, “That's all right; it is straight. The reason 
for it is good, take it from us,’ even though the facts and 
figures remain secret, the worker would understand—under- 
stand that his interests were not being ridden over rough- 
shod, but were in safe keeping’ (p. 35). 


This passage betokens a sturdy faith in the future, 
but is hardly an accurate account of industrial experi- 
ence in the past and present—even of Mr Thomas’s own 
experience. Surely the heaviest burden that the Trade 
Union negotiator often has had to bear in recent disputes 
is that of the recalcitrant flock which is ever ready to 
bleat that the shepherd has ‘ betrayed’ them, when they 
have not received the full measure of their demands. 
Nationalisation—of the railways or anything else—might 
be a small price to pay for industrial ‘peace,’ but with 
such a being as man in such a world as the present there 
is no guarantee that we should get it. 

‘Peace’ and ‘efficiency’ are, however, not the ultimate 
ideals, even of industrial politics. That section of the 
proletariat (a negligible factor in this country), which 
likes to flirt with the idea of ‘dictatorship,’ certainly 
cares for neither of these things, but it would be a libel 
on the main body of the Labour movement to say that it 
cared for nothing more. By narrowing the issue to the 
claims of his own particular Union Mr Thomas may have 
increased our knowledge of what might be done to 
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improve the machinery of organisation in an important 
branch of public service ; but he has only a limited vision 
of the sociological possibilities implied in the general 
uprising of Labour. Everything does not ‘depend on 
transport facilities.’ These might be perfect to the last 
train and truck, and the whole nation perishing for lack 
of that ‘good life,’ the means of which it should be the 
aim of all human government to promote. True, Mr 
Thomas proclaims, in a sort of airy aside, that ‘all we 
want is justice,’ a dictum not very helpful when unrelated 
to any basic plan on which ‘justice’ could be secured. 
Most of the other contributors to this symposium, 
though applying themselves mainly to that sphere of 
Labour they know best, go much further in their advice 
as to what the workers must do to be saved. In this 
respect Mr Robert Williams, Secretary of the Transport 
Workers’ Federation, and Mr Tom Mann are outspoken 
in the platform style; the former preaching the gospel 
of the International Co-operative Commonwealth, and 
the latter that of Industrial Unionism on the principles 
of the notorious ILW.W. We have travelled far in these 
two articles from Mr Thomas's railway ‘efficiency,’ and, 
in some passages of Mr Williams’s chapter especially, 
would seem to be well on the way to the ‘ Never-Never- 
Land’ of Labour politics. He devotes the first part of 
his remarks to a recapitulation of the reasons for the 
breakdown of the Triple Alliance during the Coal Crisis 
of last year. Those reasons are obvious, and have long 
been known. The Triple Alliance collapsed because it had 
no real existence, except as a rather imposing formula. 
When the pressure was exerted upon it to make it act, 
it was discovered that it possessed no functions at all, 
other than those which belonged to the three separate 
Federations which composed it. One of these was 
already in a state of disintegration; while the members 
of the remaining two could not be relied upon to back 
up their unfortunate partner. In consequence, the much- 
vaunted Triple Alliance broke up into its component 
parts, with accusations of ‘treachery’ flying on all sides. 
It is all very well for Mr Robert Williams to be 
‘firmly of the opinion that had the Government .. . 
forced the issue at any period in 1919 or 1920, there 
would have been a different result’ from that of 1921. 
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It is possible, but it can never be proved. Things were 
what they were, and their consequences were what we 
have seen. Why, then, should he deceive himself? Mr 
Williams’s capacity for self-deception may be gauged 
from his admission that, 


‘To those of us who attempted to look a little more deeply, 
it appeared that war developments had brought us appre- 
ciably nearer the social revolution, in which men and women 
would be appraised not for whom they were, nor for what 
possessions they had, but for the services they rendered and 
were prepared to render to the community ’ (p. 51). 


We should like to think that the ‘social revolution’ 
would bring us nothing worse than this, but what 
miraculous change had taken place in human character 
and habits of thought at the end of the war to induce 
Mr Williams to hug any such delusion? If he had 
attempted to look ‘a little more deeply’ still, he would 
hardly have seen much to justify his belief in the 
imminence of such millennial perfection. A good deal 
of what he says about the mal-distribution of wealth, and 
especially in regard to the wanton sabotage to which 
our food supplies are periodically subjected by producers 
who desire to maintain high prices, is just and salutary, 
and can be endorsed by all who have any true economic 
‘conscience’; but his flamboyant rhetoric trips him up 
on every page when he comes to deal with the ‘rights’ 
and ‘claims’ of the workers. We do not believe, for 
instance, that ‘the workers feel ‘that they are the 
legitimate heirs of all the wealth of the ages.’ And if 
they do feel this, it would be as well if their leaders 
pointed out to them that, though there may be an 
individual-right, or a community-right, to the social in- 
heritance, the ‘ workers,’ as such, have no more right to 
it than anybody else. The increment of wealth due to the 
total efforts of labour of all kinds would, no doubt, if 
shared on some economic plan not yet discovered, yield 
an abundant life to everybody, but the ‘ worker’s’ own 
personal contribution to that pool, when detached from 
all the auxiliary aids that make it possible, would not 
to-day fetch him a bare living in the market. The final 
paragraphs of Mr Williams’s essay are nothing more 
than the fag-ends of a hackneyed stump-speech. His 
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‘International Co-operative Commonwealth’ may be the 
‘one far-off divine event, to which the whole creation 
moves. And it may be only a mouthful of empty words. 
We fancy that British Labour in 1922 wants something 
more immediately practical than this. 

Mr Tom Mann offers a more detailed scheme for the 
‘emancipation’ of Labour which, however, leaves much 
to be desired in point of lucidity and completeness. Two 
main ideas govern Mr Mann’s industrial politics. One is 
that the workers should have the sole control of the 
machinery of production, and the other that this cannot 
be obtained by means of parliamentary legislation, but 
must be won on the economic field, i.e. at the point of 
production. To this end, therefore, Mr Mann advocates 
the abolition of all sectional or ‘craft’ unions, and the 
adoption of Industrial Unionist principles, on the basis 
of which the Trade Union as a whole, and not the in- 
dividual workman, would be responsible to the employer ; 
would take on all contracts for labour; control all the 
processes of the workshops; allocate the jobs; train the 
apprentices and pay the wages. ‘ Under this proposed 


system,’ says the writer, 


‘. . . time payment would disappear, and a higher form of co- 
operative payment for co-operative results, would take its 
place. It would largely, and when universally applied, com- 
pletely solve the unemployment trouble’ (p. 115). 


We do not see precisely how. True, that by this scheme 
the Trade Union powers of collective bargaining would 
be carried far beyond anything we have known hitherto. 
And once the Trade Union, and not the private capitalist 
or company, became the direct employer of labour we 
might find, as Mr Mann claims, that ‘Not only would 
work become more interesting and congenial, but, with 
a general consciousness of power, men would grow less 
servile and more audacious.’ The point to be considered 
is, how would this changed psychology of the workers 
affect the demand for goods, the policy of production, as 
distinct from its process, and the financial operations 
that dominate the supply of money-capital? Who is it, 
too, that Mr Mann visualises when he says that ‘the 
Union shall bargain with the firms for a price for the 
whole job, etce.? Are these the old capitalist-owned 
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concerns which, formerly, would have controlled both 
labour and production? If so, what, in Mr Mann’s view, 
will be their precise function in the new régime? If 
they neither employ labour nor pay wages; if their 
part in the management of the industrial machine is to 
go, along with their ownership of it, will they become 
nothing more than commercial agents of the Trade 
Unions—mere middlemen between the consumer and the 
producer—accepting orders for goods from the public, 
and passing them on to the ‘self-governing workshops’ 
at a price which will yield them their old rate of profit? 
Who, in fact, is to fix prices in Mr Mann’s Industrial 
Unionist Society? If he is going vastly to increase the 
cost of production in the workshop (and we agree that 
it must come to that if wages and hours are brought up 
to his ‘co-operative’ standard), and still leave us with 
the financial entrepeneur to make his pile on top of that, 
we do not see how the community, as a whole, is to gain 
from the transaction, or how such methods of ‘co- 
operation’ would benefit us more than our present 
methods of competition. 

A good deal of modern Trade Union teaching is 
vitiated by its underlying assumption that the workmen, 
as such, have a right to the whole proceeds of industry ; 
or, if not that, to a deciding voice in how the product 
shall be distributed and what shall be charged for it. 
Many Trade Unionists, of both the old school and the 
new, fail altogether to allow sufficient weight to the 
consumer-element in society ; but, after all, the ‘ dictator- 
ship of the producer’—however harmoniously he may 
work in conjunction with the financial ‘firm’ at the back 
of him—would be very little better than the ‘dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.’ In his exposition of the theories 
of Guild Socialism, Mr G. D. H. Cole recognises and 
reconciles—so far as mere formule can reconcile—the 
disparate interests of the producer and the consumer ; 
but Mr Mann's paradise seems to consist of nothing but 
producers, whose sole concern is to avoid ‘unemploy- 
ment’ and ‘ enjoy the full produce’ of their labour. 

According to him, ‘What has taken place in Russia 
has given an enormous impetus to the spread of Com- 
munist principles’—presumably in this country. He 
omits to add that ‘the impetus’ has been considerably 
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slackened in Russia itself—probably as the result of 
‘what has taken place’ there. Mr Mann, however, 
appears to have only a very confused idea of the im- 
pression which Communism has made on the British 
working man. For example, he tells us, on page 126, 
that ‘the majority of the workers as yet have shown no 
pronounced disposition in favour of Communism’; and, 
on page 130, that ‘we Britishers, many of us, at any rate, 
are Communists at heart and by open avowal.’ We are 
glad to note, however, that ‘we Communists are pro- 
foundly convinced that the principle of common action 
for the common good will assuredly yet prevail.’ It is 
a pious conviction, and embodies an unimpeachable 
sentiment, but up till now this sort of Communism has 
not appeared in the world. And there are very few 
signs that Labour in England ‘wants’ the type of 
Communism which has appeared in Russia. 

Undoubtedly the most arresting chapter in this 
volume is that from the pen of Mr Noah Ablett. He 
does ‘ not profess to be a literary man,’ but the personal 
narrative he gives of his life as a miner in the Welsh 
valleys, and his simple but passionate plea for a more 
humane treatment of the men in this industry, give a 
greater sense of reality than we experience while reading 
most of the other essays. This is a ‘human document,’ 
with certainly no more violent moral attached to it than 
is warranted by the facts which the writer sets down. 

These are appalling enough, whether viewed from the 
point of view of the deadly danger which accompanies 
the getting of coal, or of the remuneration which—at the 
present time, at any rate—the miner receives. 


‘With all the elaborate machinery of Mines Acts, the slight 
increase in Mines Inspectors, the restraining influence of the 
powerful Miners’ Federation of Great Britain [this was written 
in 1920], the casualty list is four men killed every twenty-four | 
hours, Sundays included, and nearly 200,000 wounded, some 
maimed for life, and the slightest recorded in this total in- 
capacitated for seven days’ (p. 145). 


The number given as wounded is, of course, an annual, 
not a daily computation, as would appear; but even so, 
these figures of killed and maimed are terrible, and 
almost incredible, 
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The average wage of the whole of the miners of Great 
Britain had, according to the Government returns at the 
end of 1920, risen from 6s. 65d. in 1914 to 16s. 11°9d. 
Since Mr Ablett’s article was written the great débdcle 
has occurred in the coal-fields, and the average wage of 
the miners is now back almost to the level of 1914—with 
the cost of living 79 per cent. in advance of what it was 
then! Can one be surprised if, in view of these facts, 
the doctrines of Karl Marx are popular among the 
workers in the mining areas? 

Mr Ablett brings out very well, not only the daily 
perils of the miners’ existence, but the gross inequalties 
of effort and reward. 


‘The element of “luck,” or the great variations in the con- 
ditions of a working place, largely determine the ability of 
the coal-getter to earn wages. A place with a good roof, a 
thick section of easily worked coal may change in one week. 
The roof may become very brittle and dangerous, the section 
of coal may become hard and thin... and be “stiff” to 
work. ... (p. 149). 

‘The present method of dealing with these inequalities is, 
in the first place, to fix a price list for each seam. ... But 
this does not get rid of the profound injustice of paying the 
man who has to work the hardest, and under the most ad- 
verse and dangerous conditions, less wages than the man in 
the lucky place. There is no method, however elaborate, 
under a piecework system that can adjust these inequalities 
to anything more than the merest approximation to equity. 
Under a system of piecework there is always the temptation 
to overwork, which invariably has serious consequences. 
However serious this may be to a man in a mill or factory, it 
is intensified tenfold to the miner underground in semi- 
darkness, with probably a brittle roof over his head’ (p. 151). 


Just at present, no doubt, the struggle to live on the 
meagre pay yielded by this industry is tending to drive 
‘social idealism’ out of the miner’s thoughts, All his 
energies are bent on securing the barest minimum which 
will keep himself and his family from actual starvation ; 
but, as Mr Ablett shows, up till 1920 the miner’s aspira- 
tions were not confined to questions of wages and hours 
and working conditions. 


‘, .. We need only observe the change in the character of the 
miners’ demands during recent years: the question of wages 
2 zZ2 
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does not now receive any more attention than the question 
of status. The idea of status has come to stay: its dynamic 
force is stronger than any opposition: ultimately—or in the 
not distant future—it must be realised’ (p. 156). 


The writer's conclusions are that, under present con- 
ditions, ‘Mining as an industry cannot be conducted 
with advantage both to the miner and consumer.’ 


‘Why? Because the owner demands his livelihood at a 
generous rate—for which he performs no actual service in coal 
mining—a rate which actually stops the productivity of the 
industry. When this state of affairs occurs it is quite clear 
that the industry requires a new principle before it can 
satisfy the requirements of all the parties concerned. When 
an industry is clearly seen to be unable to provide equitable 
conditions of labour, and to satisfy the demands of the 
people who are supposed to own the industry, then that 
industry on its own principles of working has shown it is a 
failure, and must be replaced by some different system that 
can meet both requirements’ (p. 158). 


This may seem a little ambiguous, as any of the 
remedies which Mr Ablett would be likely to favour 
would eliminate altogether ‘the people who are supposed 
to own the industry.’ Whether he would vote for a 
complete system of State ownership of the mines, or 
some form of syndicalism or Guild control, he does not 
say; but one is irresistibly driven to the conclusion that 
the question of coal ought no longer to be regarded as 
a mere bone of contention between colliery proprietors 
and their employés. It is a matter of the utmost 
urgency for the nation at large. What ‘Labour Wants’ 
in this respect is subordinate to the necessity of so regu- 
lating this essential industry that our coal supplies shall 
not be at the mercy either of capital or its servants. 

Mrs Philip Snowden provides a plausible, but some- 
what platitudinous, résumé of the economic position of 
women in industry. This one-time ‘red-rebel’ (as she 
used to describe herself) has also, we believe, forsworn 
much of her Socialistic faith, and in this chapter, at all 
events, has nothing sensational to suggest. She accepts 
and welcomes the entrance of women into trades and 
professions that were once the preserves of men, and 
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applies herself to the consideration of how their services 
can be retained without a general lowering of the 
standard of living for their brother-workers. What 
many will regard as her most useful proposal is that 
of a wide extension of the Government’s scheme for the 
efficient training of domestic servants. 


‘Brigades of women municipal workers, cooks, housemaids 
and nursery maids, might be organised to work in houses for 
so many hours a day at a fixed rate per hour. This would 
leave them their much-coveted freedom in the evenings, 
except where they were engaged specifically for evening 
work, and would save the household from the intrusion into 
their midst as a permanency of a discontented and, therefore, 
disconcerting person ’ (p. 258). 


It is to be feared, however, that the organising of 
female labour on these lines will be less easy now than 
it might have been before factory, shop, and office life 
began to claim—and to keep—such vast numbers of 
our women workers. This is a psychological as much as 
an industrial problem. No doubt if their opinions could 
be canvassed, the great majority of young women who 
work for wages would say that they preferred the work- 
shop or counting-house, even under the capitalist system, 
to any kind of domestic service, however ‘fixed’ or ‘ free.’ 
The development of feminine mentality amid conditions 
of modern industry may upset a good many calculations, 
both commercial and communistic. Even when Mr 
Robert Williams has realised his ardent hopes of an 
‘International Co-operative Commonwealth,’ it is quite 
possible that the women will want one of their own. 

It is refreshing to come away from all the Labour 
enthusiasts who are bent on adapting this machine age 
to the millennium of their dreams, and to listen to one 
who wants to leave it altogether and go back to 
medizvalism. Mr Arthur J. Penty, the author of ‘ Post- 
Industrialism,’ represents the reaction of a quiet but 
creative mind from the soulless mechanism which 
characterises so much of what we call progress. We 
dare say that, to Mr Penty, the ‘efficiency’ preached by 
the railwaymen’s leader, would spell slavery, and his 
‘peace’ death. The more we go on perfecting our 
industrial machinery, the more surely, argues this writer, 
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that machinery is doomed, and, with it, the society 
which it dominates and enslaves. Only by a return 
to the practice of the Middle Ages, with their trade 
guilds, handicrafts, and encouragement of fine work, 
can we prevent the decay of civilisation. 

It will be observed that the social transformation 
scene of Mr Penty’s imagination has but little in common 
with that predicted by the orthodox Socialist. The 
latter is content, as a rule, to project his mind into an 
era in which capitalism will have been superseded by 
some system of collective ownership—with the rigours 
of bureaucratic government modified by ‘workers’ or 
guild control. To him capitalism is the cause of ‘all our 
woes’; and with that eliminated the ordinary Fabian, 
the ‘LL.P.’ stalwart, or the Communist is quite prepared 
to go on operating and extending the implements of 
production as they now exist. Even the most extreme 
of ‘Labour’ politicians only desire to ‘take over’ the 
industrial machine; they have, for the most part, no 
thoughts of scrapping it. Their quarrel is not with 
high-grade production and the scientific acceleration of 
output; but with the object to which, they allege, all 
this energy is directed, viz. that of ‘ private profit’ instead 
of social utility. 

It is not our purpose here to inquire into the rights 
and wrongs of this contention. It is sufficient to 
remark that, judging by all the signs, the ‘social utility’ 
motive in industry is not powerful enough at present to 
make the wheels go round; and that a condemnation of 
private capitalism is less likely to win general approval 
than would the discovery of a system under which a larger 
number of people could become capitalists. But though 
the hard-shell Marxian Socialist may be at fault in 
supposing that any reorganisation of machinery will 
greatly alter human psychology, we do not think he is 
wrong in accepting the machine age as something that 
may be improved but cannot be reversed. Much of the 
noise and nuisance of our modern mechanism is doubtless 
destined to disappear ; but as the result of the perfection 
of machinery rather than of its abolition. Disgusted at 
the chaos of industrial life, in which both work and the 
worker tend to become standardised, Mr Penty calls for 
a return to pre-machinery conditions, when a craftsman 
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knew the whole of his craft, and the subdivision of 
labour had not begun. But, apart from the fact that 


‘You can’t turn curds to milk again, 
Nor Now, by wishing back, to Then,’ 


there seems to be little warrant for suggesting that 
men’s motives in their daily work were any more 
disinterested in the Middle Ages than they are to-day. 
Some recent experiments in the art of ‘ putting on the 
clock’ (very rapidly in one or two cases) are surveyed 
and analysed in an admirable book by Heinrich Strébel, 
called ‘Socialisation in Theory and Practice. Herr 
Strébel was the Minister of Finance in the Prussian 
Revolutionary Government of November 1918, being a 
member at that time of the Independent Socialist 
group, which corresponds in Germany somewhat to the 
Independent Labour Party in this country. His book, 
of which an excellent translation has been made by Mr 
H. J. Stenning, contains the best account we have yet 
seen of Socialist developments in Germany since the War, 
and also of the various phases of the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion in Russia. The writer is a stern political realist, 
and he shows in his history of these movements how the 
efforts to bring about an economic transformation of 
society by means of ruthless violence and incendiary 
propaganda were bound to result in that state of dis- 
illusion which is observable everywhere to-day in the 
ranks of Labour. Although in full agreement with the 
central idea of Socialism, Herr Strébel belongs to 
the evolutionary, not the revolutionary, school, and he 
points the obvious moral from the abortive attempts 
made in his own country and Hungary, that the Socialist 
State, like the Kingdom of God, cannot be consolidated 
by ‘rush’ tactics. Soviet rule in Russia has survived— 
but less on account of any success it has been able to 
show in the sphere of industrial organisation, than on 
account of its placation of the peasantry by essentially 
non-Socialist bribes. The ‘man on the land’ has ever 
been an obstacle to the revolutionary theorist. Lenin 
and his Commissars speedily found that the needs of the 
peasantry, which had been the first cause of the Revolu- 
tion, and had determined its ideology, could not be met 
by ‘socialisation’ of agriculture. The great land tyrants 
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were overthrown, but their expropriation was nowhere 
regarded by the peasants as a triumph for the ‘class- 
conscious proletariat,’ but rather as the signal for their 
own rise and dominance over all other classes. The 
Bolshevist intelligentzia may have intended—may even 
now intend—that the break up of large estates should 
be followed by an extensive State development of land 
cultivation. But, as Otto Bauer is quoted as saying, 
the trend of events has shown that ‘the phrase, “the 
socialisation of the land,” conceals the efforts of the 
peasants to establish, consolidate, and extend their 
private property,’ and to control agriculture in their 
own interests. 

As regards the purely industrial sphere in Russia an 
absolute deadlock in the production and distribution of 
commodities has only been prevented by the most 
rigorous compulsion. The forcible seizure of factories 
took place before any properly considered plan had been 
evolved for running them on a national basis. The 
result was sabotage, slackness, and inefficiency in every 
department. Russia was delivered of her ‘Communist’ 
State without (like the lady in ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ 
on a certain occasion) ‘ having a pincushion ready.’ 


‘In the beginning the Soviet power and its organs were 
never once in possession of information as to what resources 
existed ; there were no indications of the number of busi- 
nesses, of the amount of provisions and raw materials, fuel, 
commodities ; no information as to the possibilities of pro- 
duction ; that is, how much the socialised undertakings were 
able to produce. The capitalist class died without leaving an 
exact testament to the proletariat’ (p. 79). 


In the first stages of the Revolution a system of 
‘syndicalist self-government in industry’ was set up, the 
factories being managed by committees ‘chosen by the 
workers in the undertakings concerned.’ ‘The success 
that attended their activities,’ writes Herr Strébel, ‘ was 
such that a year later Prof. Gredeskul, speaking in his 
capacity as a People’s Commissary, was obliged to com- 
plain about “ the ruinous condition” of the entire Russian 
economy from the standpoint of organisation. “ There is 
no subordination, no management, no responsibility.”’ 
The Soviet Government eventually found it necessary to 
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recall the experts, the technicians and administrators, 
who had been hounded from office on the fall of the 
capitalist owners, to return to their activities, with 
free play for the exercise of initiative and discipline. 
The Supreme Economic Council or ‘Trust of Trusts’ 
was inaugurated. 


‘The authorities did not shrink from using the force of 
arms in order to render the workers amenable to the will of 
the central power. And, with the aid of the most reckless 
employment of force, the Soviet Government at length im- 
posed upon the workers the militarisation of labour. That 
portion of the army which was no longer engaged in military 
occupations was transformed into a “labour army,” instead 
of being demobilised. On the other hand, the so-called 
Trade Unions were made use of as tools in the conscription 
of labour’ (p. 99). 


No doubt the despotism of the Soviet rulers was made 
inevitable by the ‘defective development of Russian 
economy’ and ‘the immaturity of the Russian semi- 
peasant proletariat,’ but, as Herr Stribel wisely adds, 


‘It is a matter of grave doubt whether a similar process of 
precipitate socialisation through workers’ control and council 
dictatorship, if undertaken in much more advanced countries, 
having at their disposal an immeasurably stronger and 
better-trained proletariat, would not lead to desperate con- 
ditions and forcible methods similar to those in Russia’ (p. 101). 


In his survey of the measures of ‘socialisation’ that 
have been adopted and abandoned in Germany during 
the past four years, Herr Strébel strongly emphasises the 
general failure of the joint control of industry by 
employers and employed. Unable to emulate the Bol- 
shevist extirpation of the capitalist and the militarisation 
of the worker, the German Government has had to be 
content with the réle of ring-keeper in the great fight 
between the monopolists and the public. Where Labour, 
represented by the Trade Unions, has been called in to 
‘co-operate in the fixing of prices’ (e.g. in the Imperial 
Coal Council), it has invariably sided with the producer- 
interests against the consumer-interests. There is 
nothing very surprising in this. As the leader of the 
League of Technical Employees and Officials is reported 
to have explained : 
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‘ Nobody can expect of the representatives of the workers 
and employees, who sit on the Imperial Coal Union, that they 
will vote against increases in prices which are based on 
ingreases ‘in wages. We are officials of the union of mining 
officials or mining workers. Our shirt is closer to our skin 
than our coat. ... One may be ever such a good socialist, 
one may be convinced of the fact that the existing tendency 
of prices is a tremendous misfortune for the people, but when 
one sits in this circle as the representative of labour organisa- 
tions one is obliged to adapt oneself to circumstances ’ (p. 229). 


The demands of the coal syndicates have nearly 
always been assented to by the Labour representatives, 
in spite of the fact that the high prices bear especially’ 
heavily on the general mass of wage-earners and those 
with small salaries. This is the sinister side of Earl 
Haig’s ‘brotherhood of the trenches’ when interpreted 
in terms of industry. An ‘alliance of employer and 
employed ’—often suggested as an infallible preventive of 
ruinous lock-outs and strikes—could easily become a 
danger to the whole body of citizens, outside the inter- 
ested combines. The strife between master and man 
would thus simply be transferred to a wider plane of 
conflict between the producing agencies and the consum- 
ing publics. A large portion of our present national 
indebtedness is due to the conspiracy of profiteering 
which was entered into by the big manufacturing inter- 
ests and their workpeople, and openly encouraged by 
the State, in the years of war. It is often claimed by 
Labour officials that the Trade Unions were powerful 
enough to force up wages during that period; but had 
it not been for the system—which largely obtained—of 
paying the manufacturers a percentage of profit on all 
wages and salaries disbursed, it ig unlikely that Labour 
would have found such an easy path to prosperity. 

The present discontent of the labouring masses, em- 
ployed and unemployed, in England just now is to be 
attributed, in our opinion, far more to the enforced 
lowering of their standard of living since that time than 
to any conscious urge in the direction of Socialism, 
rendered impotent by the forces arrayed against it. 
In ‘England To-day,’ one of those books which are 
periodically written on the ‘Condition of England’ ques- 
tion, Mr George A. Greenwood has some pertinent things 
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to say about the mentality and desires of Labour which 
might well be taken to heart by those who promise 
us arevolution by to-morrow morning. Mr Greenwood 
discounts altogether the assumption that the British 
working-man approves of Bolshevism because he dis- 
approved of the Government's treatment of Russia after 
the War. He shrewdly suggests in fact that the boasted 
‘300,000 sale of the “Daily Herald”’ is due, so far as 
75 per cent. of it is concerned, to that journal's policy 
of ‘sugaring its revolutionary propaganda with a fat- 
coating of sport.’ 


‘*The revolution in England tarries, and if one may judge 
from contact with the mass, by attending its meetings and 
demonstrations, and by reading its literature, showing acute 
discontent but hardly any support for a violent upheaval, it 
will continue to tarry. . . . The Communists are in a tiny 
and hopeless minority, and they are badly officered... 
they will never secure practical realisation of their plans so 
long as we go on mending our existing institutions, modify- 
ing them, and adapting them to changing conditions, and, 
where necessary, replacing them by new ones, conceived in 
keeping with the niew spirit of the times.’ 


This reading of the situation is, we are convinced, 
essentially a true one. What would render it untrue 
is not so much any growing acceptance of Communistic 
ideas by Labour as a whole as the advocacy of violent 
anti-Labour measures by the ‘new’—and extremely 
suspicious—rich class, which has succeeded to economic 
power in the past five or six years. This is the class 
which is, mainly, against all improvements in the status 
of the workman, in his education, housing, and social 
opportunities. It sees a Bolshevist behind every bush, and 
a menaée to ‘iproperty’ in every Trade Union demand for 
better cunditions of labour. It has made a good profit 
out of the State, but now ‘crabs’ every State enterprise 
—except that involved in putting an end, by military 
force if needs be, to Labour agitations which seem to 
threaten its rather uneasy opulence. It is loud in its 
protestations against the ‘Right to work’ theory, when 
voiced by masses of unemployed citizens; but equally 
loud in voicing that theory when it is a question of 
pitting ‘ blackleg’ labour against the Trade Unions. All 
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this particular form of ‘ Class-consciousness’ is leaving a 
deep mark on the mind and memory of the organised 
workers—and not least on those who fought and suffered 
in the War. The result is seen in the increasing support 
now given to Labour representation in Parliament. 

It is practically certain that neither the hopes nor 
the fears which are entertained as to what a Labour 
Government would do are likely to be justified by 
events. The desire, often expressed in the more ignorant 
Socialist harangues, that Labour will ‘hoist the Red 
Flag on the citadal of the House of Commons’ leaves 
the ordinary Trade Unionist stone cold. On the other 
hand, the fearful dread lest Messrs Henderson and Clynes 
should turn out to be British replicas of Lenin and 
Trotsky is only the product of ‘stunt’ journalism which | 
wants to make our flesh creep. As a Liberal critic of the 
Labour programme put it a little while ago, Labour 
Ministers are ‘less likely to sit like gods above the 
masses, ruling their lives and directing their toil, than 
to ‘sit with wet towels round their heads wondering how 
they shall placate the clamouring unemployed.’ For our 
part we would far rather see such an administration 
fail in the latter way than succeed in the former. But 
what Labour wants will become more apparent and 
determinable during a peried of ostensible Labour 
government than it is now, when it can be fairly argued 
that most Labour proposals are regarded by the Parlia- 
mentary majority as either premature or inexpedient. 
It will be better perhaps if the opportunity for putting 
some of their proposals into practice is delayed until the 
full effect of the recent experiments in ‘ socialisation’ on 
the Continent has had time to soak in. Of one thing we 
may be sure: that even if it be true, as we are frequently 
told, that ‘economic power must precede political power,’ 
it is a far deeper truth that only a moral support will give 
permanent security to any form of human government. 


BERTRAM CLAYTON. 
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Art. 10—CAMBRIDGE AND THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


1. Royal Commission on Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities: Report. H.M. Stationery Office, 1922. 

2. Royal Commission on Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities : Appendices to the Report of the Commissioners. 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1922. 


IN this article I propose to deal with the Report of the 
Royal Commission so far only as it concerns Cambridge, 
though naturally with incidental references to Oxford. 
Prof. Headlam has so ably dealt with the whole range 
of the Report, particularly in reference to his own 
University,* that there was no need to attempt to cover 
the same ground, especially as I agree with almost all 
his conclusions. 

It must be at once said that the appointment of a 
Joint Commission was a calamity for Cambridge. It 
is apparent that the Cambridge Commissioners were 
dragged at the Oxford cart-tail. Some of them got an 
excuse for making much more revolutionary recom- 
mendations for their own University than had been 
proposed by the most advanced reformers at Cambridge— 
the Committee of Younger Graduates (men under forty). 
It is also clear that they allowed themselves to be out- 
written by their Oxford colleagues, with the result that, 
not only in the historical survey but in the presentation 
of our modern activities, Cambridge cuts a poorer figure 
than she ought. Thus, we are told that ‘ Oxford was the 
cradle of the Wycliffite doctrines’; but not a-word is said 
about the 16th-century Reformers whom Cambridge bred 
and Oxford burned. It must suffice here to point to the 
jejuneness of the notices of the Cambridge schools of 
Classics and of Theology as compared with those of 
Oxford. Merely one short sentence of the faint praise 
that damns is devoted to the latter, which, as Dr Headlam 
points out, under Lightfoot, Westcott, and Hort, ‘ was 
probably the most important in the world.’ Again, the 
reader would conclude that Oxford, which has only a 
Diploma in Anthropology, has a monopoly of that im- 
portant study, although Cambridge has not only a 





* ‘Church Quarterly Review,’ July 1922. 
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Diploma but a Tripos, which had this year more men 
than had the Moral Sciences Tripos in either Part. 

Let us now consider the results, whether for good or 
evil, likely to arise from the chief recommendations of 
the Report. First in importance, of course, is the 
principle of accepting State grants with the uncomfort- 
able corollary of also accepting State control. After 
pointing out that, though Tudor and Stuart monarchs 
attempted to control religious and political opinion in 
the Universities, the Commissioners comfort themselves 
by ‘ the great fact that the attempt of the State to control | 
opinion broke down in 1688 and was never revived.’ They 
omitted to point out that the Republicans of the Common- 
wealth—an element more analogous to certain great 
forces of our own day than absolute monarchs—took 
far more violent steps to thrust their opinions upon 
Cambridge colleges than any sovereign had done. They 
are right in holding that freedom 


‘is a great fact which has distinguished our University 
system from that of France and Germany. It is a precious 
part of our intellectual and moral heritage as a nation. If 
there were any danger that grants of public money would 
lead to State interference with opinion in the Universities, it | 
might be the less of two evils that they should decline in 
efficiency rather than lose their independence in order to | 
obtain adequate means. But the ways of thought and feeling | 
of the modern British community are hostile to any develop- 
ment in the direction of State control of the academic spirit, 
and the public grants already enjoyed by the old Scottish 
and new English Universities have not led to State inter- | 
ference with opinion and tendency in those institutions.’ 


The State can, however, modify opinion and tendency 
in other ways than by direct interference. There are, 
too, not a few, and those competent judges, who hold 
that the influence of the Scottish Education Office has 
been by no means so beneficial to the Scottish Universities. 
Again, ‘the Academic spirit’ is essentially the outcome 
of collegiate life, and, as the Scottish and new English 
Universities have no collegiate system, any comparison 
in this respect between them and Oxford and Cambridge 
has little value. Moreover, ‘the modern community’ in 
Great Britain has shown a desire to dictate to the 
Secondary schools. 
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At this moment a strong protest is being made by 
leading educationists against the ceaseless activities of 
the Board of Education and the County Education 
Authorities (County Councils) destructive of the auto- 
nomy of the Secondary schools, and against the attempts 
to reduce them to one dead level. It is unnecessary 
to point out that by forcing a uniform system on the 
Secondary schools, the State and Local Authorities are 
distinctly exercising a baneful influence upon the Uni- 
versities. They stamp the students from these schools, 
and this in itself is a danger to ‘the old Academic spirit.’ 
The type of education given in many old Grammar schools 
has been completely changed, the teaching of Greek being 
sometimes even forbidden, and the children of poor 
parents have been thus deprived of a classical education 
and opportunities for careers to which it leads. No one 
can deny that such a change of studies has resulted in 
a change of spirit in the schools. 

Much as we would wish to share the optimism of the 
Commissioners with respect to the Universities, such 
considerations as the foregoing must give us pause. 
That very academic spirit on which the Commissioners 
set such value is, on their own showing, the result of 
complete freedom from State control, and if it is to 
survive and continue to exercise its intangible and 
vitalising influences on the generations to come, it must 
have complete freedom from bureaucratic control, both 
external and internal. Is this, however, possible if the 
University accept grants of public money voted yearly 
by the House of Commons? Our confidence in the 
optimism of the Commissioners gets a rude shock when 
we discover from their own Report and its Appendices 
that there are very powerful bodies in ‘the modern 
British community’ just as determined to control and 
modify the spirit of the Universities as were monarchs and 
Commonwealth Republicans. This is demonstrated by 
the proposals laid before the Commissioners by the 
Headmasters’ Conference, the Incorporated Association 
of Headmasters, the Association of Headmistresses, the 
Labour Party, the Workers’ Educational Association, the 
Co-operative Union, the National Union of Teachers 
(elementary school teachers), etc. Space forbids many 
citations: two must suffice to show the determination of 
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most of these bodies to use the proposed State grants as 
a powerful lever for affecting curricula, examinations 
and social habits, with the result that ‘the Academic 
spirit,’ ‘our most precious heritage,’ will be modified or 
even killed. Thus the Incorporated Association of Head- 
masters demands a ‘simplification of University life by 
the organisation of an effectively communal mode of 
living,’ which means the abolition of the little breakfasts 
and luncheons in men’s rooms, one of the most potent 
factors in the social and intellectual life of Cambridge for 
generating ‘the Academic spirit.’ 

The document of the Labour Party is even more 
ominous. It dogmatically asserts that 


‘in the forty years which have elapsed since Oxford and 
Cambridge were last the subject of inquiry by a Royal Com- 
mission those Universities have failed to adapt themselves to 
the changing educational needs and circumstances of the 
nation, an opinion which is illustrated by the resolutions 
requesting that a Commission should be appointed to inquire 
into Oxford and Cambridge which have been repeatedly 
passed by the Trade Union Congress’ ; , 


and jlater it declares that, ‘at the present time our 
Universities fall short of the educational ideals of the 
Labour Party in a number of important respects.’ ‘The 
Labour Party does not wish to deprive the Universities 
of their independence, but first they must be brought 
into the system [national system of education], not 
merely because and so far as they receive public money, 
but because they are needed to perform a public function,’ 
and it is ‘also of opinion that the attempt to control 
these institutions merely by statute assisted by occasional 
Royal Commissions has now definitely failed, and that 
something of the nature of a continuous administrative 
control by the State must be undertaken’ (the italics are 
mine). Thus it imperatively demands that these institu- 
tions must be ‘under continuous administrative control 
by the State.’ How that control is to be exercised the 
bodies above mentioned make quite clear. The Com- 
missioners themselves when discussing the composition 
of the Council of the Senate say: 


‘Proposals have been submitted to us in favour of the 
appointment on the Council, or on the “Governing Body,” of 
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representatives of the public, whether nominated by the 
Board of Education or otherwise, in order to secure “ con- 
tinuous control,’ instead of spasmodic control by Royal 
Commissions, or as another witness expressed it, in order to 
ensure “the protection of public interests” in the formula- 
tion of University policy. One suggestion is that a consider- 
able proportion of the seats on the administrative bodies of 
the Universities should be filled by the Board of Education 
from representatives of the principal organisations—including 
Trades Unions—interested in education. Other suggestions 
have been that the outside members should consist of repre- 
sentatives of the National Union of Teachers, the Head- 
masters’ Conference, the Incorporated Association of Head- 
masters, Women’s Organisations, the Board of Education, 
the Association of Education Authorities and the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research ’ (p. 72). 


The Commissioners, with these facts before them, 
have the effrontery to state that ‘the ways of thought 
and feeling of the modern British community are hostile 
to any development in the direction of State control 
of the Academic spirit’ (p. 14). Yet did any absolute 
monarch or Commonwealth Puritan ever make a more 
dangerous attempt to interfere ‘in the formulation of 
University policy’ and thereby with ‘the Academic spirit’? 

We will be told that when once the recommendations 
of the Report have been approved by Parliament all 
danger of interference will be gone. But as the sums to 
be allotted to Oxford and Cambridge are to be ‘annual, 
recurrent grants’ they will be included in the Annual 
Estimates for Education (English Universities), and any 
member of the House of Commons may move that the 
vote be reduced by a sum equivalent to the whole or 
part of the grant to be assigned to Cambridge, unless 
that University be placed under ‘the continuous control 
of the State,’ or unless representatives of the above or 
any other organisations be given seats on its ‘Governing 
Body.’ It might even happen that if a Professor pub- 
lished a work not in accordance with the ‘ideals’ of some 
political section, there might be a motion to reduce the 
University grant by a sum equivalent to his salary: 
opportunities would be infinite. Thus ‘ Liberty of Pro- 
phesying ’"—that great heritage of Oxford and Cambridge 
—would be endangered. 

Vol. 288.—No. 473, 24 
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The only possible way of saving the Universities 
(should they accept the grant) from being continually 
harassed, both in and out of Parliament, and being 
eventually brought under the Board of Education, would 
be to charge the grants on the Consolidated Fund. For 
this course ample precedents will be found in the case of 
grants for the Scottish Universities and the former Irish 
Queen’s Colleges. In this way, and in this only, can 
State aid be accepted with safety, and our autonomy 
preserved. State control is, however, not our only 
danger; the changes proposed in the Constitution and 
powers of the Senate and of the General Board of 
Studies are calculated to consign the control, not only 
of administration but of studies and research, to a 
narrow bureaucracy not necessarily composed of the 
ablest members of the University. 

Before dealing with these vital changes, we may 
make some remarks on minor suggestions. The release 
of the Vice-Chancellor from some of his burdens will bea 
distinct benefit to several Boards of which he is ex-officio 
chairman. Some of these have suffered in the past from 
having a president who has no familiarity with their 
studies, instead of one of theirown body. The want, too, 
of a proper University Secretariate with the Registrary 
as its head, has long been felt; whilst many of us 
have for years desired the establishment of Boards of 
Faculties. Finally, the proposal to apply a graduated 
scale of taxation is an act of justice to the smaller 
colleges forty years overdue. On the other hand, the 
proposal to appoint ‘an University resident catering and 
buying expert with outside trade experience’ to advise 
and to supervise the College kitchens, to buy for them 
‘in quantities, etc., and another potentate, also ‘an 
outside man in the business world, ‘to consider the 
reports of the former and to consult with him’ amuses 
and amazes. Whilst there might be no objection to a 
uniform system of kitchen accounts, the elaborate 
machinery for collecting and tabulating kitchen statistics 
from all the Colleges would probably cost more than it 
would save. There will be a glut of candidates for 
these two great University prizes—for in addition to 
salaries of from 15001. to 20001. there would be great 
‘ possibilities,” Each of these supermen would have little 
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difficulty in making from 10,000/. to 15,0007. per annum, 
in recognition of ‘ his valued patronage.’ That the Com- 
missioners, in face of the notorious waste and charges 
of corruption, true or false, against ‘ business-managed’ 
Government Departments during the War, should make 
such a proposal shakes confidence in their sanity. 


We now come to the proposed changes in the con- 
stitution and government of the University. In almost 
every particular these seem designed to destroy the old 
democratic forms, and to set up in their place a new 
bureaucracy hardly less dangerous to ‘the Academic 
spirit’ than State control. This is to be effected by 
destroying the powers of the Senate, by replacing the 
General Board of Studies by a new Board of Studies and 
Research, by augmenting the administrative powers of 
the Council, and giving it a preponderating control over 
the teaching and research of the University. 

The existing Council is elected by the Electoral Roll 
(members of the Senate who have resided fourteen 
weeks in the year) and consists of the Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, four Heads of Colleges, four Professors, and 
eight other members of the Roll. The Heads naturally 
represent the interests of the Colleges, whilst the Pro- 
fessors help to safeguard those of learning and research. 
The Council always contains a considerable element of 
men—commonly termed ‘business men’—who have 
greater turn for administration than for the advance- 
ment of knowledge. There has always been a certain 
jealousy of the Professoriate on the part of this type of 
men and on the part of the College staffs as a whole; 
and for many years there have been efforts to oust the 
Professors. In 1910 the Council made a proposal to 
abolish the Classes, but criticism caused its withdrawal. 
Lately, it has proposed to retain the Heads, and that not 
less than four elective members should be Professors, 
Readers, or University Lecturers; whilst in 1920 the 
Younger Graduates proposed that there should be not 
less than four Heads, four Professors or Readers, and two 
University Lecturers, The Report purports to abolish the 
Class system ; but as the Vice-Chancellor, his predecessor, 
and his successor will be ex-officio members, there will be 
always at least three Heads, and thus a blow is aimed at 

2a 2 
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the Professoriate, for which no seats are reserved. The 
result, if not the object, of the proposals is to strengthen 
the Collegiate as against the University element on the 
Council. Politics, public as well as Academic, play a con- 
siderable part in Council elections, and as it nominates 
the members of all Syndicates, politics play too great a 
part in the nominations also to those bodies. A body 
like this is not fit to control higher education and 
research, which at present are under a body of a very 
different type—the General Board of Studies. 

This Board is composed of the Vice-Chancellor, four- 
teen representatives of the Special Boards of Studies, and 
eight members nominated by the Council, many of whom 
(sometimes even all) are members of that body. To this 
General Board is committed everything relating to studies 
and examinations, the maintenance and improvement of 
existing, and the establishing of new institutions and the 
control of Professors, Readers, and University Lecturers ; 
whilst its not least important duty is to approve or reject 
the applications for the higher Doctorates sent up by the 
Degree Committees of the fourteen Special Boards. As 
each of these is represented on the General Board the 
correlation of the various studies and the maintenance of 
a proper standard for the Doctorates in all subjects is 
now properly maintained. The Report says: ‘ There is a 
general feeling of dissatisfaction with the General Board 
of Studies. It is regarded as too unwieldy, and yet not 
wholly representative of all branches of study, and its 
co-ordinating functions appear to be impeded to some 
extent by the fact that it is composed largely of specialists’ 
(the italics are mine). The animus against ‘specialists’ 
is the key. Ever since 1882 the ‘business men’ have 
carried on propaganda against the General Board 
because they are not able to prevent the Special Boards 
of Studies from placing on that Board their leading men, 
no matter how distasteful some of them may be to the 
‘administrators. The power of dictating to the teachers 
and researchers, on whom depends the advancement of 
knowledge in the University, ought not to be handed 
over to the men whose qualification is ‘ business.’ 

No definite charge of inefficiency is brought against 
the General Board. It is condemned as ‘too unwieldy.’ 
But as its number (twenty-three) is that of the Oxford 
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Hebdomadal Council, which is to remain unchanged, 
why should twenty-three be right at Oxford and ‘un- 
wieldy’ at Cambridge? I have served on both the 
Council and the General Board, and, like many others, 
I had heard much about ‘that wretched General Board,’ 
and went on it with some suspicion, but soon found 
that it did its work remarkably well—better in fact 
than the Council did—and yet the work of the Board, 
involving as it does the duty of correlation, is far 
the more difficult. The Council does not always per- 
form properly even its routine work. This year it 
had to get rescinded two Graces for matters not within 
its province which it had induced the Senate to pass. 
The General Board deals far more wisely with educa- 
tional matters than the Council. In 1894, the latter 
took upon jitself to draw up a scheme for ‘Advanced 
Study,’ which was not confined to research but allowed 
graduates of other Universities to enter for Parts of 
Triposes, on condition that in certain subjects they 
should get a First Class. Not a few older men were thus 
tempted to spend their savings in trying to improve 
their careers by gaining the Cambridge B.A. degree. 
As, however, they frequently failed to obtain a First 
Class they could not get a degree and went away soured. 
In 1901, a powerfully signed memorial was sent to the 
Council asking for the abolition of the Examination part 
of ‘Advanced Study’; but the Council was obdurate. 
Later, the matter was brought before the General Board, 
and the crying abuse created by the Council was soon 
abolished. Respecting a like attack on the Oxford 
‘General Board, Dr Headlam, who is a member of both 
the Council and the Oxford General Board, writes : 


‘On all subjects connected with curriculum, the General 
Board deals with them wisely and properly, and the Heb- 
domadal Council deals with them badly . . . The interests of 
the Council are administrative,:and when once learning and 
teaching are subordinated to administration, things will go ~ 
badly. Administrators like to manage things in a bureau- 
cratic way.’ 


Yet our efficient General Boards are to be replaced by 
new Boards of Studies and Research! The Report 
proposes to replace the General Board by what it terms 
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‘an organic Board with a corporate judgment and 
common interest in the educational needs of the Univer- 
sity as a whole,’ and it is to report not to the Vice- 
Chancellor or to the Senate but to the Council. It is to 
consist of the Vice-Chancellor and twelve elected members 
—three members of the Council elected by the Council, 
three members of the Senate nominated by the Council, 
and six other members elected, three by Natural Science 
and Mathematical Faculties, and three by the other 
Faculties, acting in each case as a whole: whilst ‘the 
Faculties should not be debarred from electing amongst 
their representatives members of the Cowncil’ (p. 76). 
‘Business’ is thus to have a permanent majority in 
any event. They charge the General Board with ‘not 
wholly representing all the studies’; but if fourteen 
specialists with eight other members appointed by the 
Council cannot do this, how can six specialists and six 
nominees of the Council be a more representative body ? 
Worse still. To this new body is assigned the duty of 
approving applications for Doctorates. At present the 
fourteen representatives—one from each Special Board 
—are able to correlate and to keep a common standard 
for the degrees. But how will the new Board, with only 
six representatives of the teachers, be able to compare 
and adjust the standards of the fourteen Special Boards? 
It cannot be done, and the standards of the Doctorates 
will be jeopardised. 

For some years past there have been various proposals 
to establish a House of Residents, to consist of all 
persons engaged in teaching and administration in the 
University or Colleges, with some such powers as those 
of the Oxford Congregation. In 1910 the Council 
proposed to establish such a House in place of the 
Electoral Roll, but a fair method of appeal from the 
Lower House to the Senate was provided, the latter 
having the final decision. The Younger Graduates 
(May 1920), after stating airily that ‘it is superfluous to 
criticise the present constitution of the Senate, contain- 
ing as it does a large number of Non-resident members 
who exercise an occasional and capricious control over 
the Government of the University’ (an allegation for 
which they adduce no facts), propose that the Senate be 
composed as at present, and that its decision should be 
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final in all matters involving change of Statutes. They 
very properly remarked that ‘it snay be considered 
objectionable to entrust the full power to a single class’ 
(ie. resident salaried officials), and they admit that 
‘there is an obvious advantage in the maintenance of a 
direct connexion between the University and its Non- 
resident graduates. Thus, so late as 1920, both the 
Council and the Younger Graduates desired that the 
Senate should have supreme control of all matters of 
vital importance—such as new Statutes or change of 
Statutes. 

There is no objection to the proposed House of 
Residents, provided that the decision on important 
matters rest with the Senate, and that there be adequate 
machinery for appeal to it from the Lower House. 

Yet in spite of these most recent expressions of 
advanced Resident opinion, the Commissioners propose 
to vest the supreme control in the House of Residents, 
leaving to the Senate only some empty formalities. They 
kindly allow an appeal to it from the House of Residents 
on proposals for new or altered Statutes, ‘with certain 
limitations’; namely, that (1), within seven days from 
the date of voting notice of appeal to the Senate, from 
not less than fifty members of the House of Residents, 
be received by the Vice-Chancellor; (2), within fourteen 
days from the date of voting notice be given to the 
Vice-Chancellor by not less than one-third of the House 
of Residents that it is intended to proceed with such 
appeal; (3), if the Senate reject the proposal, the House 
of Residents can pass the same, or substantially the 
same, proposal again not earlier than the second or 
later than the third term succeeding that in which it 
was rejected by the other House, and thereupon it shall 
take effect as if it had been passed by the Senate. It 
would have been more honest to propose that all powers 
of the Senate should be vested in the House of Residents. 
The Cambridge Commissioners know perfectly well that 
it would not be easy to get fifty signatures to any appeal 
within a week, and that to get those of one-third of the 
House of Residents within fourteen days would be im- 
possible, in view of the further proposal that if a Grace 
passed by the House of Residents were rejected by the 
Senate, that Grace could be re-affirmed within two 
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terms, and become final. In view too of this provision 
no Non-resident would come up to vote against any 
Grace passed by the Lower House. 

The ostensible reasons for this proposal are that the 
Resident officials have not sufficient power; that the 
Senate does not consist of the whole body of graduates 
—though it is admitted that the lowered M.A. fee (3/.) 
‘has removed this objection’; and the impossibility of 
the whole body coming up to vote. Three Cambridge 
Commissioners dispose of this objection by proposing 
that members of the Senate should vote by post, as is 
done in Parliamentary elections, and at Harvard and 
Yale, where elections to important posts are so conducted. 

A reader of the Report might suppose that the Non- 
residents were constantly ‘ obstructing’ the enlightened 
Residents in their efforts. What are the facts, and what 
have the Non-official members done to merit disfranchise- 
ment, and that, too, at a time when every one talks of 
democratising every institution? The Commissioners 
say that in the future we must trust mainly to bene- 
factions, and yet they propose to disfranchise the very 
men on whom our hopes must chiefly depend. When 
in 1910 a like charge of obstruction was made against 
the Senate, I challenged the opponents to cite a single 
case in which the Non-residents had over-ridden the 
definitely expressed judgment of the majority of the 
Residents. There was no answer. In 1897 the Non- 
residents simply supported the very large Resident 
majority against Women’s Degrees; whilst, later, upon 
the Greek question—the Residents being nearly equally 
divided (with a slight majority for Greek)—the Non- 
residents were unquestionably right in expressing their 
opinions, as they had wide experience of the outer world 
and its needs. Had it not been for the time thus gained 
for the reform of teaching, the effect on Classical studies, 
as is now admitted by the Prime Minister’s Committee 
on Classical Education, would have been disastrous. In 
the same discussion I also recited a list of much needed 
reforms and progressive measures—a proper audit and 
control of Departmental funds, reform of the Press, 
reform of the Fitzwilliam Museum, the founding of the 
Departments of Anthropology and of Architecture, etc. 
—all of which have had to be carried out, and I showed 
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that if ‘obstruction’ was to be checked, it was the 
Council and not the Senate which ought to have its 
powers curtailed. 

If the proposal to vest the supreme control of the 
University in its salaried officials is adopted, there will 
soon be a demand for setting up a University Court or 
Council, like those in the Scottish and new English 
Universities, composed almost entirely of non-official and 
alien members, to control this resident Council composed 
wholly of officials and elected by a body of officials. 
Better by far be controlled by our own loyal sons in the 
Senate than be exposed to the ignorance and caprice of 
a body which, as we have seen above, will be composed 
of Education Department officials, representatives of 
Secondary and Elementary school masters and mistresses, 
County Councils, Trades Unions et hoc genus omne, who 
are already clamouring to have a share in ‘the formula- 
tion of University policy.’ 

The only real ground for disfranchising the Senate 
even hinted at in the Report is that the rejection of 
Grace I (Oct. 20, 1921) was due to the unofficial members 
of the Senate. But who are the best judges of what is 
best for the University and the nation—officials who are 
making money by teaching women, or men who have no 
axes of their own to grind, are not obsessed by the Idols 
of the Den, are free from the pressure of the Women’s 
Colleges and their local henchmen, and who are au 
courant with public opinion and its trend? Further, I 
deliberately affirm that the votes of the Resident teachers 
and administrators, given on Oct. 20, 1921, and in previous 
polls on the Women’s question and in elections to the 
Council of the Senate, and on other matters also, did not 
and do not express the true feelings of the teaching and 
administrative body. After the last vote I was told by 
a resident teacher that he and not a few others who 
had voted for Grace I had done so simply through fear 
of injuring their prospects, and he told me that if a 
memorial in favour of secret voting were circulated (as 
is now being done), he and many others would sign it. 
Several of my colleagues have had similar experiences. 
I have stated repeatedly that secret voting, not merely 
on questions such as Women’s Degrees, and in elections 
to the Council, is vital if the true feeling of the Electoral 
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Roll or of a House of Residents is to be expressed. That 
intense pressure was exercised by the Women’s Colleges 
and their supporters in 1897 and on each occasion since, 
is notorious. In 1897, when I was taking an active part, 
I was warned that if I persisted I would not be re-elected 
to the Disney Chair. I did persist. Such bullying is 
used on other occasions also.* It is a pity that the 
Younger Graduates did not point out the imperative 
need for secret voting, as they propose to increase the 
powers of the officials and of the Council. 

To sum up, the acceptance of a Government grant is 
fraught with the gravest danger. Unless it is made a 
permanent charge on the Consolidated Fund it will prove 
fatal to the autonomy of the University. Again, if the 
proposals to destroy the supremacy of the Senate, and 
to consign the control over Education and Research to 
the ‘administrators’ be carried into effect, the advance- 
ment of knowledge will have received a deadly blow. 
Every faithful son of Cambridge should do all that in 
him lies to save her from the imminent peril of being 
doubly strangled by State interference and internal 
bureaucracy. 

Witu1amM RIDGEWAY. 





* Cf. ‘Camb. Review,’ May 5, 1922. 
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Art. 11—THE FOUNT OF HONOURS. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON, the distinguished American states- 
man, is reported to have said that when corruption came 
to an end the Constitution would fall to pieces. Sir 
Henry Maine tells us that 


‘the corruption referred to was that which had been openly 
practised by the Whig Ministers of George I and George II 
through the bestowal of places and payment of sums of 
money ; but which in the reign of George III had died down 
to an obscure set of malpractices. Hamilton, of course, 
meant that amid the difficulties of popular government he 
doubted whether, in its English form, it could be carried on 
unless support was purchased by Governments.’ 


Few will challenge the truth of this statement, and 
the question arises—What commodity that Governments 
have to offer is most marketable for this purpose? The 
usual jargon of democracy teems with platitudes derisive 
of all distinctions of degree, rank, or place; and it im- 
presses upon those who use it, an unquestioning faith in 
their worthlessness. They speak as if they thought, and 
probably convince themselves that they do think, all 
those things to be worthless, and they congratulate 
themselves on being superior to any such specious 
shams. Some one has wisely said that a sham is the 
name given by a stupid man to that which he does not 
understand, and therefore laughs at. 

Suddenly some scandalous incident turns all eyes to 
a subject which had previously been held to be of no 
importance and the nation discovers that its interest in 
the subject is greater than it supposed. So it is with the 
recent agitation about Honours. The disposal of what 
were deemed to be fantastic and frivolous distinctions is 
found to be so flagrantly faulty as to provoke angry and 
indignant comment throughout every class in the nation. 
It is discovered that the national honour is stained, the 
purity of public life endangered, and the seeds of cor- 
ruption planted, by the allotment of what those superior 
critics had been in the habit of considering to be con- 
temptible trifles. The angry comment soon swells into 
a formidable political indictment, which arraigns the 
Government on a charge of dishonesty. The nation in- 
stinctively learns that the machinery by which rank and 
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degree are conferred is after all a matter of national 
importance; and that its misuse may convert that which 
should be a powerful aid towards a dignified and stable 
social order, into a corrupt process which brings contempt 
on that very grading by which society is regulated and 
controlled. 

Such a phase of feeling has been aroused by the 
unabashed and profligate use, under the present ad- 
ministration, of resources which are in their hands as 
regulators of the streams which flow from the fountain 
of honour. It is all to the good that public attention 
has been sharply arrested, and that public indignation 
has forcibly expressed itself. We should be sorry to see 
such an episode pass into oblivion without producing 
results of solid and permanent value. It is for this 
reason that we desire to examine the conditions under 
which the distribution of honours may be so regulated 
as to give rise to no undue suspicion and no scandalous 
abuse, and the causes which have, in these recent days, 
given rise to a feeling of uneasiness, swelling into amaze- 
ment and disgust, for recent appointments to honours 
have left an indelible stain upon those responsible for 
them, and have inflicted no little damage upon the 
prestige and dignity of the Crown. We shall also have 
to consider whether the steps taken by the Government 
and in Parliament are adequate for the removal of a 
grave public scandal. 

It is necessary, of course, in dealing with the matter 
to speak quite plainly as to the abuses which have given 
‘ just cause for complaint, but there is no need to allow 
ourselves to be dominated by cant or to affect the belief 
that absolute judicial impartiality must or can always 
prevail in the distribution of honours. Party spirit is a 
perfectly legitimate element in political life and progress. 
Those who support certain political tenets, honestly 
believed to be for the good of the country, must neces- 
sarily acquire a claim on the gratitude of those whose 
views they advocate, and whose influence rests upon 
their loyalty. It is idle to pretend that such loyalty is 
to go without recognition, and is to count for nothing 
when the question of rewards is under consideration. 
The leaders of the various parties must acknowledge 
their debts, and discharge their obligations. If such 
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alternating recognition, varying with the complexion 
of the Government which happens to be in power, serves 
no other purpose, it at least serves to reflect the changing 
phases of our political history. If its operation is sub- 
ject to certain fundamental principles, it is a thing to 
which no one can object. It is only when these prin- 
ciples are outraged that popular indignation is stirred, 
and stirred with good reason. On the other hand, we 
must be careful lest in admitting the reasonable opera- 
tion of political bias, and of a system of fair recognition 
of party loyalty, we are led to condone action which 
permits such bias and such loyalty to warrant a defiance 
of public opinion, or to dispense with at least a modicum 
of merit, and some specious claim to distinction. The 
recognition of party loyalty must be conditioned by some 
pretext of fitness; it must not elevate nonentities into 
prominence, nor must it be a sordid reward for sordid ser- 
vices. If those are selected for Honour whose reputation 
is unsavoury, a stain is placed upon the Royal Ermine. 
It may well be doubted whether an examination of 
the matter, in the light of present political and social 
conditions, is greatly helped by investigation of its remote 
historical aspects, or by comparisons suggested by some 
of the episodes of the past. We all know that the story 
of the flow of the stream from the fountain of honour, 
as it was dispersed in generations more or less remote, 
is not one which is altogether suitable for example or 
appropriate for purposes of edification. The example 
of France led, after the Restoration in 1660, to the as- 
signment of patents of nobility in England, as it had 
done even earlier in the more austere atmosphere of 
Scotland,* to ladies whose charms and whose frailty had 
commended them to the favour of the Crown, or to the 
offspring of those ladies. That usage, which was tolerated 
at least, if not entirely approved, by the nation, continued 
for the first half of the 18th century, and spread sporadi- 
cally even into the days which immediately preceded the 
Victorian Age. It is not likely to be revived, and it need 
not hope to find defenders nowadays, but it had mar- 
vellously small effect for evil either socially or politically : 





* John Knox did not object to the patent of nobility granted to the 
Earl of Murray. 
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and it has left some enduring marks upon both our consti- 
tutional and social development, which are not altogether 
matter for regret. The kindly hand of time obliterates 
stains, and invests with a certain historical dignity even 
some unedifying episodes of a romantic past. At least 
no popular right was invaded, and no conscious merit 
was offended, by dignities conferred upon those who had 
won the royal favour by questionable methods. The most 
austere combatant for Parliamentary freedom scarcely 
found the chief object of his denunciation in the en- 
nobling of the fair ladies of Whitehall and their off- 
spring. They might be easy butts for jest and sarcasm: 
yet they made no mark in the political arena, and 
aroused no popular indignation. The balance of political 
power was not affected by them, and the mass of the 
nation regarded them with amusement or indifference. 
It would be idle to pretend that in the allotment of 
honours, at any period of our history, selfish, ignoble, 
and partisan motives have been entirely absent. Human 
nature repeats itself, and it never shows at its best in 
the sphere of politics. It would be the merest affectation 
to assume either that it has been left to this generation 
to develop a baseness of procedure to which other ages 
were strangers, or that it is reserved for our own time 
to establish a code of absolute honour which will alto- 
gether banish the traces of chicanery and sordid trickery 
which prevailed of old. Probably we are neither very 
much better, nor very much worse, than our grand- 
fathers, but circumstances have vastly changed: and 
the present atmosphere and conditions have developed 
dangers to which{previous generations were not exposed. 
We are all familiar, from the journals and confi- 
dential records of the 18th century, with the sordid 
scheming, and the servile grovelling, which those who 
ought to have known better, were not ashamed to em- 
ploy in order to secure a peerage, or a step in social rank, 
from each successive Ministry under the Hanoverian 
kings. It is strange to find Ministers, who were con- 
cerned with the highest spheres of politics, and whose 
names were destined to be writ large on the page of 
history, using every device to secure for themselves a 
step in rank, and feeling no shame in the unabashed 
effrontery with which they pressed their claims and 
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magnified their own services. They did not disdain to 
stoop to the paltry tricks of the back-stairs. It never 
seemed to occur to them that such conduct was un- 
dignified, and they were almost amazed at the contempt 
and indifference with which a rare type of participants 
in the political struggle, such as the younger Pitt, re- 
garded such distinctions. The fact is that, in the re- 
stricted political arena of those days, such things had 
a significance which has altogether ceased to belong to 
them, and they were really important tokens in the 
recognised currency of political influence. If we wish 
to appreciate their true character, we have only to 
glance at the pages of Stanhope and Macaulay. These 
two wrote from the most opposite points of view. Each 
adduces flagrant instances of abuse, and is not slow to 
pass sentence of indignant condemnation upon the de- 
linquents—whether shameless petitioners, or those who 
polluted the waters of the fountain of honour by corrupt 
partiality and trafficking. But neither of them treats 
the sordid traffic with the contempt that was the most 
fitting weapon to use towards the miserable childishness 
of the whole wretched make-believe. In their eyes the 
sycophant and his corrupt patron were equally worthy 
of moral condemnation, but they were not dealt with 
merely as participants in a fantastic and pitiful de- 
lusion: they were looked upon as a really substantial 
element in political administration. Their work might 
be sordid; but it was treated by historians like these as 
a weighty influence in the shaping of history, and as 
demanding grave record. Perhaps it did exercise such 
influence; but whatever might be the case at a time 
when party organisation had not yet developed into 
a vast complicated machine, and when Ministerial re- 
sponsibility did not bulk so largely as now, that is no 
longer the aspect of the case which presents itself to us. 
We are no longer concerned with the question of who 
amongst a little knot of aspirants, possessing qualifica- 
tions much upon a par, and whose selection for special 
promotion depended upon the balance of party influence, 
should be the recipient of an honour at a given moment. 
The owners of rotten boroughs all belonged to the same 
class. Their merits as statesmen were fairly equal: and 
it was really not of much importance to the nation 
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which of the lot managed to secure special attention 
to his own claims. The distribution of honours was 
arranged in the closet and by back-stairs influence. It 
was not a matter placarded in the Market Place; or 
a commodity of which the value was inflated by the 
methods of a Publicity Department. His Grace, or the 
Most Noble Marquess—even the least august and most 
newly created Baron—all were men of recognised social 
importance, and all commanded independent sources of 
political influence. Except to their own little clique, 
it mattered little if the manceuvres by which they 
sought recognition were somewhat discreditable. For 
good or ill, there was not really much to choose be- 
tween the varying recipients of royal favour in an 
aristocratic age. 

But the matter becomes very different in the atmo- 
sphere of an avowedly democratic society. The oppor- 
tunities for corruption are far more numerous. Its 
dangers are vastly enhanced, and the poison of its 
baleful influence diffuses itself far more widely and with 
more subtle effect. It is this which arouses the national 
instinct of indignation at recent episodes, and makes 
it vitally important for public credit that degrading 
scandals, which publish themselves from the housetop, 
invade every part of public life, and taint the very 
foundations of society, should be ruthlessly stamped out. 

Whatever the advantages of democratic government, 
there are certainly some palpable evils which are in- 
separable from it. Even its best friends cannot shut 
their eyes to its extravagant cost; and that cost shows 
itself nowhere more markedly than in the lavish expen- 
diture necessary for party organisation under a demo- 
cratic system. We read of the enormous sums which in 
the old and profligate days were spent upon a Yorkshire 
or a Westminster election: and we complacently pride 
ourselves upon the more economical scale enforced by 
Bribery and Corruption Acts, but we forget that these 
instances of lavish expenditure in a past generation 
were incurred in a few instances, by a few owners of 
vast estates and by a handful of City capitalists. We 
forget that expenditure on a far larger scale has to be 
faced nowadays in manipulating the vast hordes of what 
are almost universal suffrage constituencies, and that 
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the expenditure cannot be confined to a few constitu- 
encies, but must cover every corner of the land and 
every class in the community. To accomplish this re- 
quires resources compared with which the expenditure 
of a Lowther, a Russell, or a Whitbread, in the old days, 
was insignificant. An ever-increasing army of organisers 
must be recruited, trained, equipped, paid, and lavishly 
rewarded. What can be more obvious than that the 
spoils must be the prize of the victors, and that amongst 
these spoils the easiest, and perhaps the richest, is that 
which is to be obtained by lavish draughts from the 
Fountain of Honour? The resources required for the 
proper organisation of a Party Campaign have been 
reckoned at 4,000,000/., and it is certain that the esti- 
mate must constantly increase. How can the Party 
Treasury be kept up to the mark unless every device 
for raising funds is resorted to? The distribution of 
honours is an easily tapped fountain; it must needs flow 
freely, and the thirst for its waters, even when they have 
grown somewhat turbid and polluted, shows no signs of 
being assuaged. But the nation has to remember that 
the cistern is, after all, a part of its own property: and 
that each debasing of the standard, by tainting of its 
waters, inflicts a grievous and permanent injury upon its 
available assets. It does well to be angry with those 
who, though bound to guard, are unscrupulous enough 
to pollute the spring. 

Let us see what were the, special circumstances that 
gave rise to the exceptional energy with which the 
widespread indignation against a national trust grossly 
betrayed, was recently expressed. The complaint was 
by no means new. From time to time during recent 
years, there has been stern and outspoken criticism, 
not only of the lavishness with which Honours have 
been distributed, but of the conspicuous lack of dis- 
crimination in the selection of the recipients. Such 
criticism has often been justified in the past: and the 
records of no party are above reproach, or impervious 
to drastic criticism. But, in spite of the severity of the 
criticism, the evils grew rather than were abated. The 
latest list of Honours was, to say the least, an exaggera- 
tion of evils that had already been denounced. In its 
length, it was ridiculous. Honours become purposeless 
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when they are so multiplied as to cease to constitute 
a distinction. But, regardless of all warnings, the Prime 
Minister again issued an absurdly long list of Peers and 
Baronets, and the recipients of these hereditary dis- 
tinctions were accompanied by a vast army of Knights, 
and of those whose merits—undetected by the mass of 
their fellow-citizens—were nevertheless deemed worthy 
of minor honours—modest, indeed, but none the less 
useful as aids to self-complacency, as conferring some 
social distinction in a petty circle, and as instruments 
of profitable advertisement. To create new Peers, how- 
ever deserving, at the rate of one every fortnight, is bad 
busiriess, even if it did not at the same time help to 
disturb the equipoise of political influence, by the water- 
logging of one branch of the legislature. 

Not by its length only, however, was the list faulty. 
It was at the same time remarkable, above its predeces- 
sors, for a singular lack of personal distinction. Of the 
Peers and Baronets, included in the last creation, it is the 
plain truth, that hardly one approached to even moderate 
eminence in any line of life. That several of them were, 
in their own small circle, recognised as meritorious per- 
sonages, we would be the last to deny; but respectable 
mediocrity is an inadequate passport to the distinction 
of hereditary rank, whether such rank does or does not 
confer upon its holders hereditary legislative functions. 
Our new rulers may entertain political views adverse to 
a Second Chamber. If so, let them seek the triumph 
of these views by open political combat. Let them pause 
before they steal a march, and compass the destruction 
of one House of Parliament by infecting it with the 
poison of mediocrity, for their own degraded purposes. 

The vice of excess in numbers, and deficiency in con- 
spicuous merits, did not stand alone. It appears that, 
in one case at least, an unedifying record of citizenship 
was added to the lack of outstanding talent or public 
service, and further criticism was only assuaged by a 
renunciation which was more creditable to him who 
made it, than to those who had placed him in an un- 
enviable position. Rumours, which all were convinced 
rested upon solid grounds, but of which none found it 
easy to adduce specific proof, were freely bandied about. 
Monetary inducements were openly alleged, and in the 
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current gossip of the day were confidently accepted as 
true, but they continued to be met by formal and official 
contradiction, which obtained somewhat hesitating credit 
because all know how easily such transactions may be 
concealed. At this moment, he would be a bold man 
who would venture on the task of proving a case of 
specific money consideration before a Court of Law. 
None the less, he would be a singularly credulous man 
who would accept to the full the guarded official denials. 
The case stands thus, to put it quite plainly. We know, 
by patent and incontrovertible evidence, that in the com- 
position of these Honour Lists, conspicuous eminence 
counts for little or nothing. If we refuse to accept this 
view, we must conclude that those responsible for the 
lists are suffering a want of judgment and knowledge of 
men amounting to fatuity. We are confronted, secondly, 
by the demonstrated fact that at least one instance of 
scandalous error, tending to the degradation of public life, 
was so clearly proved as to lead to the abandonment of 
an Honour conferred in the name of His Majesty, and 
at first accepted—an incident which we are inclined to 
think has no precedent. Lastly, we all implicitly believe 
that money considerations have played a large part in 
this conferment of Honours; and we await only the 
opportunity of full judicial investigation, which has so 
far been refused, in order openly to reject the formal 
official denials which alone have been vouchsafed to 
us. We know that these money considerations must 
necessarily play a large part. It would be more satis- 
factory to know what are their limitations, than to be 
asked to accept an unqualified denial of their existence. 
We have already spoken of the enormous demand 
made upon financial resources by the organisation of a 
purely democratic electorate. Such an electorate is open 
to manipulation by skilful hands: but these hands must 
be furnished with ample machinery. If it is fully 
efficient, such machinery is capable of exerting an in- 
fluence, baneful indeed, but irresistible in its power. 
Private judgment must be swamped : individual opinion 
must be taught that it counts for little. The fate of the 
nation will be decided by mighty currents of prejudice 
or enthusiasm, easily stirred and fostered by the deft 
hand of the cunning electioneer, and utterly heedless of 
2B2 
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any appeals to cautious consideration. Above all, the 
agency which will tell most in dealing with these tides 
of popular impulse is the Democratic Press, The party 
manager must have that agency at his command. It 
can be bought, and when bought can be maintained, only 
at a tremendous cost: and it is the necessity of meeting 
this cost which constitutes one of the chief corrupting 
tendencies of democratic Government. An independent 
press is the best bulwark against this threatening danger. 
Is there not evidence in recent Honour Lists, that this 
independence may be sapped, and that the support of 
the Press may be purchased by the degradation of 
those Honours, by which, in theory, a grateful monarch 
seeks to discriminate, and to reward, the most meritorious 
amongst his subjects? In old days the Minister had his 
little band of loyal pamphleteers. They often wielded 
potent pens, and did yeoman service for their patrons, 
but their influence was, after all, confided to the com- 
paratively small ranks of those who read and who talked 
serious politics. For the hour, they were the heroes of 
the Coffee-house, or the Toast of the October Club: and 
then they were forgotten; and some pretty piece of 
official patronage amply rewarded them for their strenu- 
ous swash-buckling. Nowadays they would have died 
millionaires : would have figured in Honours Lists: and 
would have founded a line of hereditary legislators. 
We hold that the emergence of Press agents from that 
anonymity which was once their pride, is an injury to 
the best interests of the Press itself; and that the lavish 
rewarding of such service, by conspicuous prominence in 
the Honour Lists, is an innovation for which the nation 
will have no reason to thank Mr Lloyd George. The 
Press should be the mirror of the nation’s life, and the 
reflexion of its best thought. If it seeks to dominate 
that life by direct political intervention, and to figure 
largely in the public eye by prominent place, and by the 
tinsel ornaments of honours which the public is shrewd 
enough to appraise at their due valuation—then it is 
resting upon insecure foundations, and will most surely 
lose that influence which it has abused. 

We hold, then, that the nation has been rightly stirred 
to anger by the suspicion that a wrong use has been 
made, for political purposes, of the Roya] Prerogative, 
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for the exercise of which the Ministry of the day is re- 
sponsible. It has correctly discerned that this misuse 
of the Fountain of Honour is due to the fact that it has 
been made part of a gigantic scheme of caucus-monger- 
ing to which democratic government is only too apt to 
succumb, We have already alluded to the vast scale of 
expenditure by which that organised thraldom must be 
maintained. We have pointed tothe clear evidence that 
one great instrument in its maintenance must be the 
capture of the Press. To achieve this simply by expendi- 
ture would be beyond the power of any party organisation, 
but the conferment of Honours is undoubtedly a power- 
ful added lever: and the history of the Honour Lists of 
the last few years shows how unscrupulously it has been 
brought into operation. Those who wielded it ought, 
surely, to have learned by this time that it is liable to 
break in their hands, and they cannot contemplate, with 
entire satisfaction, the results of their efforts to draw 
the leaders of the Press from a decent anonymity into 
publicity, and to set them on high pedestals of social 
and legislative dignity. The idol is apt to be stript of 
some of his influence, when his personality is paraded 
before the public eye. The public was more impressed 
by the potent but anonymous ‘ We.’ 

But there is another reason why political leaders 
should crave the assistance of a swollen Party Purse, 
and why they must be tempted to resort to the Fountain 
of Honour as a means of augmenting it. A reconstructed 
electorate, together with the abolition of any property 
qualification, has given rise to a new type of political 
aspirant. The roll of Parliamentary candidates com- 
prises an ever-increasing number of would-be pro- 
fessional politicians. The professional politician is a 
hungry cormorant, and he must be abundantly fed. 
He is convinced of his own superiority to those less 
ambitious competitors for Parliamentary honours, who 
have inherited, or have spent time and labour in 
amassing, sufficient means to defray their own election 
expenses. The possession of such resources, forsooth, 
proves them not to belong to the higher and more 
intelligent class of professional politicians, to which he 
is proud to belong. If these pecuniarily equipped drones 
are to be driven out of the field, it must be by providing 
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the supplanter, on a lavish scale, with the means of doing 
so. We accordingly find him openly declaring that it is 
the duty of all loyal men who have the means, to con- 
tribute the money of which his own brains are to make 
use. No false modesty restrains him from proclaiming 
his own political value ; and he avows the fact that his 
services can only be secured, if the financial means are 
laid at his feet, out of a well-filled Party Fund. Of 
course he deprecates, and loftily condemns, the trafficking 
with public Honours. Yet he admits that even that 
must be condoned, if it is required in order to provide 
those pecuniary resources by means of which alone his 
valuable services may be secured for the nation. The 
vagaries of political hypocrisy are various and amazing ! 

What, then, are we to say of the whole matter, and 
how are we to reach even a partial remedy for a scandal 
that has recently assumed proportions which cannot be 
ignored? We all know that partialities and prejudices 
must be present, to a certain extent, in the distribution 
of honours by successive Governments, which are them- 
selves the creatures of these partialities and prejudices. 
We have the leaders, on each side, avowing the legitimate 
influence of the party loyalty which shows itself in 
pecuniary contributions to the Party Chest. Yet we 
have the same leaders loftily disavowing any knowledge 
whatever of such contributions as deciding the framing 
of the Honours List. By what subterfuge are they 
satisfying their own consciences, and at the same time 
adjusting the verbal framework of their declarations to 
the requirements of strict truth? We have all a shrewd 
suspicion of what the real position is, and what it is that 
they mean us to understand, although a plain and un- 
varnished statement might be embarrassing. Do not 
let us forget Dr Johnson’s sound advice. Owing to the 
exigency of circumstances, it may sometimes be necessary 
to use words which have something of the taint of cant. 
But let us be careful, however we allow ourselves to 
talk, not to think cant. 

The demand was made most urgently in Parliament, 
that the indignation now aroused should be appeased by a 
full inquiry into all the allegations as to corrupt practices, 
and that this inquiry should be conducted by a Select 
Committee, with power to summon witnesses. Had the 
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declarations of Ministers been based upon strict ad- 
herence to facts, there would appear to be nothing which 
they could fear from such an inquiry; they at least must 
have been ignorant of all questionable practices and 
might, one would have supposed, have welcomed an 
investigation which would enlighten them as to anything 
of which they were ignorant, and would enable them to 
take steps to prevent abuses of which they were pre- 
sumably shocked to hear. Since Parliament was ad- 
journed, certain allegations have been made, and certain 
correspondence has been published, which would appear 
to give substantial foundation for the belief that the 
ugly rumours of which we have heard so much, are not 
entirely the fruit of imagination. Is the Government pre- 
pared to modify its peremptory limitation of the powers 
of the Committee, to mere suggestions for the future, 
without any inquiry into the past? Any such suggestions 
will necessarily be utterly futile. It is perfectly easy to 
lay down some edifying rules, and to put on paper a few 
copy-book maxims. The real question is, how are these 
rules to be enforced, and how are those whose handling 
of the matter has given rise to scandal in the past, to 
be trusted not to find ample opportunity for similar 
practices in the future—however specious may be the 
rules laid down for their guidance? Of course, they will 
be able to disavow them with the same sanctimonious 
precision to which they have accustomed us in the past. 
We can make provision for the future only by fearless 
examination of the past. 

We do not believe that the Government will even 
now permit such a complete and efficient inquiry. Per- 
haps many may honestly and not unreasonably think that 
such an investigation would do almost as much harm as 
good. It would be difficult to limit it, and it might 
expand itself to the indefinite proportions of an essay in 
Historical Research. The Government may decline to 
reopen the question, and may be disposed to think that 
the scandal which aroused so widespread indignation, 
will be most quickly forgotten, if allowed to remain 
as an unexamined imputation, rather than made the 
subject of judicial investigation. It is not the only blot 
on their escutcheon: and a reputation that is already 
sullied, is apt to accept a new stain with equanimity. 
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Of one thing, at least, the nation should make sure. 
The conferment of Honours has been and should con- 
tinue to be a very peculiar and jealously guarded 
prerogative of the Crown. Its exercise is  inter- 
twined with English History in the closest degree. It 
has had its painful episodes and casual incidents, and 
the sunshine of royal favour has often been obscured 
by clouds and a murky atmosphere. But the nation is 
proud of that History, and ought, if it is wise, to be 
intolerant of all that will besmirch the charters that 
preserve its traditions and its dignities. To adjust what 
were the instruments of an essentially aristocratic 
society to the rougher structure of a democracy, is a 
task of infinite delicacy. We would deeply regret if 
such adjustment were found impossible, and if a Royal 
Prerogative, which has come down to us consecrated by 
an old and honourable tradition, could no longer be 
exercised, under new conditions, for the public weal. It 
expresses a link between the Sovereign and his people 
which is a close and personal one. Its disappearance 
would cripple the Monarchy and deface the Constitution, 
but it is absolutely necessary, if it is to continue, and 
is still to provide that wholesome element of impersonal] 
social gradation which has established itself amongst us, 
that it must be administered, not in a spirit of Pharisaical 
adherence to certain rules which are publicly announced 
and privately infringed, but with an earnest and ever- 
present desire that this august Royal Prerogative shall 
be used to give public recognition to real public services. 
That instinctive sense of honour which, in the days of 
our fathers, never died out, although it was often blunted 
for a time, must be revived and cultivated. The vitiated 
atmospheres of Cabinet Secretariats, and Whips’ Rooms, 
and Downing Street back-stairs, are bad for it. Let the 
country and Parliament insist that the fresh breezes of 
public criticism—if need be, the sharp blasts of public 
indignation—shall dissipate the miasma of corruption, of 
intrigue, of selfish partiality which now prevails. The 
Honour of the Throne demands it: the purity of public 
life depends upon it. 
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Art. 12—PRISONS AND IMPRISONMENT. 


1. English Prisons To-day. Being the Report of the 
Prison System Enquiry Committee. Edited by Stephen 
Hobhouse and A. Fenner Brockway. Longmans, 1922. 

2. English Prisons under Local Government. By Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb. Longmans, 1922. 

3. Penal Discipline. By Mary Gordon, late H.M. In- 
spector of Prisons. Routledge, 1922. 


Socrat reform, like scientific research, has imperceptibly 
changed its character; it has become professionalised. 
That is to say, it is taken up as a career. The fact is 
not yet recognised, but once pointed out it will be. 
Presently, on a suitable occasion, some public man will 
announce it as a discovery of his own—such is the way 
of the world—and it will gradually gain currency. The 
professionalising of successive occupations, once taken 
up only through natural aptitude or by force of special 
circumstances, is an interesting feature of modern life 
which has not received the attention it deserves. It 
shows that the division of labour is a progressive process 
and still continuing, from which fact many important 
consequences flow. One is that the structure of society 
is constantly changing through the opening of new 
careers and the multiplication of channels whereby 
persons can pass from one social plane to another. There 
have always been such openings for exceptional capacity ; 
but with the evolution of new functions they grow more 
numerous and varied; and as the new functions become 
stabilised, exceptional capacity, though necessary for 
marked success, is less and less so for an ordinary career. 
The performance of function gradually recedes as a 
stimulus to taking up an occupation and gives place to 
the common need of making a living. The choice is 
constantly widening before the eyes of parents whose 
minds are occupied with the question of ‘what to do 
with our sons,’ and before the eyes of the sons—and 
daughters—themselves. Games and athletic sports, for 
instance, are now a recognised field; and journalism is 
another, rapidly growing in favour and deliberately 
chosen, instead of being a mere refuge, a second string 
or a stand-by, as it used to be a generation or two ago. 
Scientific research is well on the road to the same stage 
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of development owing to the multiplication of institutes 
supported by public funds or endowments derived from 
superfluous wealth. The once solitary worker—a Pasteur, 
a Lister, a Koch—is now represented by an institute, 
which offers permanent appointments and is also a 
stepping-stone to others. Social reform has not got 
quite so far; but it is coming along at a rapid pace. 

The two books at the head of this article illustrate 
the process. Mr and Mrs Webb are pioneers in this 
profession, to which they have long devoted themselves 
by virtue of a natural bent and special faculties. Now 
they have many younger imitators, and though social 
reform hardly yet provides a career of itself, it is 
beginning to do so. The first book on the list, which 
is published by arrangement simultaneously with Mr 
and Mrs Webb’s volume, is a product of the professional 
movement initiated by them. The undertaking was 
originally instigated by the Labour Research Committee, 
which may be called a Pasteur Institute for Social 
Reform in the embryonic stage, but with promise of 
growth and development to full professional stature. 
When this organisation and others analogous to it are 
established on a firm and permanent basis by endow- 
ment, we may confidently expect them to act like the 
scientific institutes and attract occupational reformers 
in increasing numbers. And endowment will not be 
lacking. It has been forthcoming for the production 
of this book, which aims at the reform of prisons, and 
there is plenty of other evidence that persons of means 
are ready to give financial support to such endeavours 
no less than to the advancement of science. 

Whether endowed research or endowed reform is 
likely to achieve very much is another question on 
which some doubt is permissible. Experience goes to 
show that real researchers and reformers are born, not 
made. They are driven by an inward fire, and though 
timely aid may greatly promote their success, which is 
liable to be hindered by lack of means and appliances, 
that is quite a different thing from providing a regular 
career for those who lack the true ardour of the chase, 
inspired by vivid consciousness of a specific quarry und 
intense desire to secure it. Subsidised and systematised 
effort tends to assume a routine character, or to spend 
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itself in directions chosen without any definite idea of a 
goal or how to reach it. Exceptions occur, no doubt, 
but those are the tendencies. Institutional workers 
generally proceed upon set lines already laid down, 
without vision of their own; or look about for some- 
thing to take up, without greatly caring what it is. 
Most of their work consists in confirming or contradict- 
ing some one else’s previous work; and though this may 
serve a useful purpose in helping to sift out the truth 
or to complete an inquiry, the result is rarely com- 
mensurate with the expenditure of energy. 

These general observations are suggested by the con- 
trast between the early prison reformers and the modern 
ones presented in these two books. Mr and Mrs Webb, 
whose work is mainly historical, begin with the first and 
end with the second school of reformers; the other book 
is wholly the work of the second school. The great pioneer 
in the 18th century was John Howard. He had an in- 
tellectual predecessor in the Marquis de Beccaria, whose 
famous book on ‘Crimes and Punishments’ was published 
at Milan in 1764. Beccaria was not a practical reformer, 
but a sociologist and original thinker, who founded the 
utilitarian school and coined the phrase ‘ greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number,’ commonly attributed to 
Bentham. His book was a revelation; it attracted keen 
and widespread interest and was promptly translated 
into other languages, including English, in which it ran 
quickly through several editions. It is a classic, so lofty 
in aim, so just in thought, that the principles expounded 
in it are as valid to-day as when they were written. 
Indeed, Beccaria’s vision provided for continuous change 
and progressive mitigation of severity in punishment, 
as social standards change, and he is, therefore, never 
out of date. His concluding observation was— 


‘that the severity of punishments ought to be in proportion 
to the state of the nation. Among a people hardly yet 
emerged from barbarity, they should be most severe, as 
strong impressions are required; but in proportion as the 
minds of men become softened by their intercourse in society, 
the severity of punishments should be diminished, if it be 
intended that the necessary relation between the object and 
the sensation should be maintained’ (English Translation, 
5th edition, 1777). 
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John Howard, whether influenced by Beccaria or not, 
followed hard upon his heels by taking up a particular 
part of the problem on its practical side. In 1773 he 
entered on the investigation and reformation of prisons, 
to which he was to devote so many laborious years. He 
was led to do so in the performance of his duties as high 
sheriff of Bedford, which brought him officially into 
contact with crime and punishment in real life. Being 
a deeply religious man, who took his religion seriously 
and applied it in his daily life, he was not content with 
the routine duties of his office; but, having heard cases 
tried in court, he took an interest in them and was 
moved to follow them up. Accordingly he visited the 
local gaol, for which he felt officially responsible, and 
found gross abuses of various kinds prevailing. No one, 
apparently, had looked into the matter or knew what 
was going on, though in the same year a private Bill 
had been introduced into Parliament to facilitate the 
discharge from gaol of persons acquitted in court, but 
unable to pay the gaolers’ fees. No one before Howard 
seems to have realised, in spite of occasional inquiries 
and particular revelations, the effects of the system 
which made gaol-keeping a speculative business, de- 
pendent on the fees extracted from prisoners, and often 
taken up by ex-criminals. Howard rightly regarded it 
as a prime source of abuses, including the prolonged 
detention of innocent persons, and held its abolition to 
be an indispensable step towards reform. Once started 
on this path he pursued it with unfaltering resolution 
and certainty of aim, sparing no expenditure of time or 
money or labour. He found an Augean stable and set 
to work to cleanse it. 

But though his motives were essentially humanitarian 
the spirit that he brought to bear on the task he had 
set himself was far removed from impulsive senti- 
mentalism or excitement. It was, on the contrary, 
remarkably calm, sober, and restrained. His first care 
was to make sure of his ground by a thorough examina- 
tion of the facts, and to accomplish this he was content 
with nothing less than direct personal observation. His 
investigations, which were both comprehensive and 
minute, involved a series of journeys extending over 
several years, in the course of which he visited prisons 
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everywhere, at first in Great Britain and Ireland but 
eventually throughout Europe. His object was not to 
make out a case by selected evidence, but to ascertain 
the truth and master the subject in all its aspects, with a 
view to reaching broad and judicial conclusions. It was 
his sober and detailed presentation of precise facts that 
impressed public opinion, gained the ear of the influential 
personages, and created an atmosphere favourable to 
reform. There was nothing extreme or narrow in his 
mental composition, nor was he a man of one idea. As 
a rural landlord he initiated and encouraged improved 
housing, sanitation, education, temperance, allotments; 
and his interest in public health, aroused probably by 
prison experiences, induced him to spend several years 
in the investigation of plague, camp fever, and other 
epidemic disorders on the same plan of direct observa- 
tion. His work was brought to an end by a fatal attack 
of camp fever caught in Russia on his last journey of 
investigation. 

Such was the man who set going in the 18th century 
the practical reform of prisons, which was carried on in 
the 19th by his followers, who adopted the same methods 
of collecting facts by personal observation. Mr and Mrs 
Webb write of him ina tone of rather languid patronage , 
and, indeed, neither his character nor his methods had 
much in common with those of the modern school, who 
start with preconceived ideas and make out a case by 
selected and second-hand evidence. ‘English Prisons 
To-day’ is a typical example. The inquiry, of which 
it is the outcome, was instituted, we are told, by the 
Executive of the Labour Research Department, ‘who 
considered that the moment was opportune for a de- 
tailed investigation of the working and effects of the 
English prison system. Why? The reasons given are 
that there had been no inquiry since the Departmental 
Committee of 1894-95, and ‘an exceptional fund of 
evidence was available in the prison experiences of a 
large number of men and women able to observe and 
record their observations, who had been imprisoned as 
suffragists or anti-militarists or for other political 
offences.’ It appears from internal evidence that the 
writers themselves belong to this group, whose views 
on imprisonment, law, and authority in general have heen 
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widely advertised by their impassioned resistance to all 
three. They would hardly claim freedom from bias in 
approaching the subject, and the desire to make out a 
case is conspicuous in their handling of it. 

The first part of the book is devoted to the prison 
system and consists of twenty-eight chapters, in which the 
details of prison life are systematically and minutely 
examined for the purpose of discovering defects. Every 
chapter but three concludes with a list of defects; there 
are no merits at all, and any improvements that may 
have been introduced in recent years are studiously 
belittled. No detail is too slight or trivial to escape the 
scrutiny of the writers, who make the worst of every- 
thing by a liberal use of disparaging epithets. For 
instance, the appearance of the prisons is ‘grim, ugly, 
and forbidding,’ and their external features ‘ strike chill 
into the heart.’ ‘Few prisoners who approach them for 
the first time do so without a sense of hopelessness and 
terror. How do they know that? Do prisoners in fact 
see much of the exterior when they are brought in? 
The architecture in general is ‘depressing and inhuman’; 
prison buildings have a ‘hope-destroying, forbidding 
aspect.’ Do prisoners care a straw what the aspect is ? 
They would want to get out just the same and fly from 
the spot if it looked like the Taj Mahal. It is admitted 
that at Wormwood Scrubs, once the gates are passed, 
the entrance might be that to a college, with a well-kept 
lawn, flower-beds, anda background of Gothic architecture, 
and that other prisons have similarly pleasing entrances. 
Do prisoners like them any better than those devoid of 
such adornment? Objection might be taken with 
greater force to pleasing exteriors and interiors as a 
mockery and an insult to persons who only want to get 
out; and no doubt if they were provided that objection 
would be raised. Bars gilded and tied up with blue 
ribbons may look pretty to the spectators outside, but 
they are rather a bitter jest to the caged animal. 

The impression made by these trivialities is that the 
purpose of the writers is to find fault, and this is con- 
firmed all through the book. After the disparaging 
remarks about the exterior the cells are treated in a 
similar manner. Now, the cells are, of course, really 
important, and serious criticism would be thoroughly 
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justified if there were ground for it. But what do we 
find? A string of little niggling complaints about light- 
ing, heating, and ventilation, every one of which would 
apply to nineteen private houses out of twenty, to most 
clubs and hotels. Perfect lighting, warming, and ventila- 
tion do not exist; every building has rooms that are ill- 
lit, badly ventilated, and under-warmed or over-heated. 
In spite of a theoretically admirable system of heating 
and ventilation, we are told, ‘actually the cells are stuffy 
on still days and draughty on windy days ’—a condition 
quite unknown, of course, outside the prison gates. 
‘Often the current of air is imperceptible’; and when it 
is perceptible it no doubt becomes a ‘draught,’ as it does 
everywhere else. An ex-prisoner is quoted as saying, 
‘It was long before I could determine which was the 
intake and which the outlet ventilator.’ If the prisoners 
know which is which or have them at all in their homes 
they have the advantage over most of their neighbours, 
who do not even possess a system which theoretically 
‘may be admirable.’ But does this system never work 
in prisons? Is the warming, lighting, and ventilation 
never up to the average standard—say—of other build- 
ings voluntarily frequented by the prisoners when out 
of gaol? If so, a fair account would recognise the fact ; 
and evidently it is so; for the defects noted are said to 
occur ‘often’ or ‘frequently,’ and the obvious inference 
is that sometimes they do not. Investigators concerned 
to state the facts truly would say so and not content 
themselves with picking out defects. 

Every detail is treated on the same lines. The floor- 
ing of the cells, if of some hard impermeable material 
—no doubt for reasons of cleanliness—is ‘very cold’; 
asphalt is warmer but ‘the appearance is not pleasing.’ 
Wooden boards ‘are apt to harbour vermin and smell 
badly when constantly sluiced with water.’ This, by 
the way, is the usual flooring of hospital wards and 
is washed down every day. Prison hospital cells are 
apparently better off, as they are usually floored with 
wooden blocks; but are not these apt to harbour germs ? 
One is at a loss to know what on earth the cells should 
be floored with. Then there are basements, many of 
which are ‘dark and depressing places’—as in most 
London houses, 
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The prison routine takes up the tale in the same vein. 
The prisoner arrives in the police van—from which he 
cannot see the hope-destroying exterior—the gate ‘ closes 
sternly upon him and the outside world knows him no 
more. He is taken to a ‘reception’ cell, ‘which some- 
times bears dirty traces of previous occupants,’ and has 
to strip, partly for a medical examination and partly to 
prepare for the bath and the prison dress. This is called 
‘enforced separation from his clothing and other per- 
sonal belongings.’ Every doctor knows that stripping is 
necessary for a thorough examination; if it were not 
done the examination would no doubt be denounced as 
a sham. After the bath the prisoner puts on a ‘make- 
shift assortment of prison clothing,’ consisting of the 
uniform stamped with the broad arrow, underclothing, 
and accessories. Then he is ‘supposed to have’ several 
interviews with officials in addition to the doctor—the 
chaplain, the schoolmaster, the governor or chief warder, 
who gives him instructions or—it is suggested—fails to 
give them. Arrived at his cell, he ‘ assimilates’ himself 
to it by buttoning on the ‘unsightly yellow badge in- 
scribed with some such device as A. 3.21 or C. 2°8,’ and 
‘his name itself becomes lost.’ The clothes and the 
badge are denounced as humiliating to the wearer and 
intended to be a ‘ garb of shame.’ The uniform, ‘ crudely 
cut, untidy, ill-fitting, and besprinkled with broad arrows, 
emphatically gives that impression. On the jacket hangs 
an ugly yellow disc, bearing the prisoner’s number.’ An 
ex-prisoner is quoted : 


‘ After I put on the prison clothes, I had a difficulty to re- 
tain my self-respect. The ugliness of them, the dirty colour, 
and the patches in the coat and trousers, the arrows denoting 
my criminality, the disc bearing the number of my cell—all 
had a degrading effect, making me feel less like a man and 
more an outcast.’ 


The indictment against the clothing, which seems to 
be a very sore point with these sensitive persons, ex- 
tends beyond its primary ugliness; they do not like the 
way it is repaired. This, we are told, is often done ‘in 
the crudest way.’ Old material, got from the service- 
able parts of condemned garments, is used as far as 
possible by order (obviously for reasons of economy) ; 
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and ‘sometimes this material is not of a very promising 
character, and when the generally inexpert hands of the 
prisoners who do the repairs are applied to it, the re- 
sults cannot be expected to be very satisfactory.’ Is the 
material used for repairs at home, obtained in the same 
way, always very promising, are the hands applied to 
it always expert and the results always satisfactory ? 

It is admitted that the diet has been improved and 
little direct criticism of quality or quantity is offered; 
but every ex-prisoner who gave evidence said that ‘the 
effect was bad in some respect or other,’ and the method 
of serving is condemned on the following grounds : 


‘There is an entire absence of those|social elements which 
we associate with meal-times and which serve so effectively 
to develop a sense of human fellowship and the cultivation 
of character. ... The prisoner’s door is opened about ten 
inches, the tins are thrust on to his table and the door 
slammed to again. The whole process is impersonal and in- 
human, a mere matter of providing the prisoners’ bodies with 
sufficient food to keep them going. This is not a criticism of 
the operators, for obviously the more rapidly they distribute 
the food the hotter and more appetising it will be. It is the 
system itself which is at fault.’ 


The only possible alternative is to have meals in 
common. Then what about contamination by associa- 
tion, which is one of the indictments brought against 
the prison system? Long-sentence convicts are per- 
mitted by the rules to have meals in common, but the 
permission is not exercised apparently because the 
prisoners themselves do not wish it. 

Enough has been said to indicate the purpose and 
method of the writers. Their purpose is to make out 
a case against the prison system and their method is to 
accumulate defects by searching for them with a micro- 
scope and scraping up every trifle that will serve. The 
effect is just the opposite to that intended. The reader 
feels that every conceivable objection has been raised 
and every possible criticism recorded, and the impression 
produced is one of astonishment that there is so little 
substance in the indictment. It is not strengthened but 
weakened by the laboured catalogue of partial, slight, 
or factitious defects, which throw into greater relief the 
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absence of serious positive evils. A strong case would 
have no need to be filled out with such trivialities and 
rhetorical phrases as those mentioned above. A plain 
tale would suffice and be infinitely mere impressive. So 
it was with the early reformers, who had a plain tale 
to tell. A comparison of the descriptions of actual 
scenes by John Howard, James Nield, Sir T. F. Buxton, 
Mrs Fry, and others, with this book reveals the enormous 
difference between then and now in regard to the facts 
and their presentation. 

Miss Gordon, who is no apologist for the prison 
system, makes light of the supposed hardships, so far 
as women are concerned, and disposes, as it were with a 
wave of the hand, of most of the defects in standing 
conditions so laboriously catalogued by Messrs Hobhouse 
and Brockway. 


‘In a local prison discipline consists mainly in the en- 
forcement of such rules as are necessary for the peace, well- 
being, and safety of prisoners. . . . So long as order is good, 
in a local prison the prisoners’ needs are small. The prison 
system is not going to affect the prisoner very much one way 


or the other. No one sympathises with the offender who has 
committed an annoying or cruel theft, or who is a habitual 
drunkard, or who assaults other people or knocks her own 
children about. She is here to-day and gone to-morrow and 
will, perhaps, be back the next day. The public quite rightly 
does not desire for her that she should be luxuriously or 
expensively detained. Her detention is unavoidably costly, 
but it is generally considered that the minimum amount of 
food and clothing that will keep her in health is enough. 
Some of us, when we see the ample supplies of good bread, 
and bacon, and suet, and potatoes, and cocoa in the prison 
storerooms, cannot help wishing that the prisoner’s children, 
or perhaps her victims, were going to eat it instead of her- 
self. The minimum food and clothing that she gets is good 
enough. As long as sentences are as short as they are, there 
is no object in making them more comfortable for ordinary 
offenders or more agreeable to the few persons of refined and 
superior habits who ever come to prison.’ 


Miss Gordon has also some interesting remarks on 
would-be reformers, who frequently approached her. 
‘The suffrage agitation was beginning and, through it, 
people were taking a good deal of interest in prisons 
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and prisoners. And all of them ‘seemed to take it 
for granted that petty offenders suffered unreasonable 
deprivations or were ill-treated. Without knowing 
anything about the conditions they wanted to alter 
them. ‘Curiously enough, many people who wanted to 
reform prisons had no idea what they wished to see 
reformed and really came to ask me to tell them.’ If 
Miss Gordon had studied the reforming habit she would 
not say ‘curiously enough,’ but ‘as usual.’ The genesis 
of the ‘Prison System Enquiry’ is here unintentionally 
revealed and the desire to make out a case explained. 
Messrs Hobhouse and Brockway find fault with the 
prison inspectors’ reports as ‘formal and restricted in 
scope. That defect cannot be urged against Miss 
Gordon’s book, but its freedom from formality and 
restriction brings out the hollowness of a great part of 
their case more effectively than any official report could 
do. She was evidently on very confidential terms with 
the prisoners under her jurisdiction, whom she has 
closely studied, and the lively conversations with them 
that she quotes bear the stamp of reality and carry con- 
viction. Among other alleged hardships and injurious 
conditions, on which her experience on the women’s side 
throws light are ‘ hard labour,’ the silence rule, and the 
suppression of individuality. About the first she says, 
‘When I began my prison work I was surprised to find 
that hard labour meant an exceedingly moderate day’s 
work in scrubbing or at the wash-tub. One would 
rather expect ‘hard labour’ to fall more heavily on 
women than on men, and the wash-tub is certainly 
harder work than picking oakum or sewing mail-bags, 
which appear to be the staple forms of work performed 
‘by male prisoners. But ‘hard labour’ has become a 
judicial fiction. Miss Gordon says, ‘ Any woman prisoner 
was only too glad to work if she could and punishments 
for idleness or refusal to work were very few. . . . The 
majority liked work.’ The silence rule, too, should fall 
more severely on women, who are naturally more 
loquacious than men; to most of them the exercise of 
the speech function may be said to be a physiological 
necessity. Miss Gordon says that they do talk and that 
the idea of complete silence is a myth. It ‘seems to 
have been spread by suffrage prisoners who being under 
2c2 
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detention! with so many of their friends did not like 
being under orders to be silent while at work.’ ‘If,’ 
she continues, ‘my political friends had consented to 
the order of silence in the sporting spirit of other 
offenders they would have found more opportunities for 
talking together.’ ‘When visitors or inspectors are not 
about a prison is quite a homely place.’ Messrs Hobhouse 
and Brockway, who lay great stress on the silence rule, 
say that it is ‘probably less severely enforced in female 
prisons than in male, though this is not always the 
case. But theyfind non-enforcement even more objection- 
able than enforcement, so difficult are they to please. 
It must be admitted as a general proposition that a rule 
which is not, and cannot be, enforced is a bad rule; but, 
on the other hand, rules and their application are two 
different things, and there are many sound precedents 
for having a rule to which full recourse may be had if 
necessary but allowing a certain latitude in its applica- 
tion according to discretion. Winking at the evasion 
of a rule is not the best solution of what Messrs Hobhouse 
and Brockway admit to be a dilemma, but the practice 
removes the gravamen of a charge which rests on an 
assumed rigid enforcement. 

As to the suppression of individuality Miss Gordon 

has some acute observations, which go to show that 
among ordinary women prisoners at least imprisonment 
may have the effect of accentuating their individuality. 
It is, she says, 
‘by no means a levelling circumstance. The attempt at 
self-justification is a common reason which leads a prisoner 
to keep silence and not associate with her fellows. Over and 
over again I have heard: “ No, she’s no friend of mine; she’s 
a low woman and I wouldn’t have nothing to do with her.” 
“T may be a drunkard but I ain’t a thief.” “I may be a 
thief but I ain’t a drunkard.”’ 


It is intelligible that on persons who are by tempera- 
ment abnormally self-conscious, self-centred, and self- 
pitying, the prison discipline should have the opposite 
effect and should tend to flatten out their habitual sense 
of superiority. It is from this class that most of the wit- 
nesses examined for the Enquiry Committee were drawn, 
and the fact accounts for much of the evidence and for 
the general manner of the Report. 
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It may be safely concluded that no railing accusation 
can be sustained against the existing system of prison ad- 
ministration and that there are no grounds for believing 
that what the public would consider gross abuses, such 
as used to abound, and to-day characterise Russian 
prisons under the Bolshevists, any longer occur. But 
this does not mean that perfection has been reached and 
that the present system is wholly satisfactory. There 
is no such state in any human institution—or any human 
being for that matter. In every progressive society a 
process of change goes on continually. It begins in the 
subjective sphere, in ideas and mental standards. These 
march ahead while institutions necessarily lag behind ; 
if they stay too far behind or even deteriorate, as some- 
times happens, then we get ‘shocking disclosures’ when 
the awakening comes. But the new ideas are rarely, if 
ever, wholly good. They are generally carried too far, 
and they have their own defects which presently begin 
to show and entail further change. Advance is zig-zag, 
so to speak. This has been the case with prison reform, 
the story of which is told by Mr and Mrs Webb. We 
can see that each step was to the good when it was 
taken, but had subsequently to be corrected in some 
respect. One by one the principal abuses and defects 
were removed or mitigated by the means that seemed 
best suited at the time. It was a slow and gradual 
process, but it went on until the whole system had been 
completely transformed. 

The removal of gross defects, however, is only a 
negative form of progress; nor is it enough to raise 
conditions to the level of an advancing standard. There 
are deeper forms of change which make themselves felt 
from time to time, changes of spirit involving a new 
way of looking at things. Existing institutions are 
scrutinised in a fresh light, and not only their working 
but their object is examined. The question—does the 
system fulfil the purpose for which it is intended? is 
followed by—what is its purpose? The prison system 
has been.the subject of these questions at different times 
and they are now being actively revived. The three 
books here under consideration are merely the latest 
contributions to the discussion. What is to be learnt 
from them? They all come together on the failure of 
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the system. And,oddly enough, Miss Gordon is the most 
emphatic. 


‘It may appear that, so far, I have no good word to say for 
our prison system in any of its forms. I have not. I think it , 
creates a criminal class and directly fosters recidivism, that 
our method is dead and done with and in need of decent 
cremation.’ 


It is not easy to reconcile this sweeping and absolute 
condemnation with the passages quoted above and with 
many others not quoted, which make light of the 
supposed severities of penal discipline. Nor, indeed, 
can they be wholly reconciled. If ‘the prison system 
is not going to affect the prisoner very much one way 
or the other’ (p. 35), how can it ‘create a criminal class’ 
(p. 206)? But perhaps she is speaking of two different 
things, and is referring in the first quotation to physical, 
and in the second to mental, effects. It appears from 
an introductory and autobiographical chapter that her 
real interest is neither in medicine nor in prisons but in 
pyscho-analysis, and that she took up the two first in 
pursuit of material for the third. She says more than 
once that her (official) work did not interest her in the 
least; but evidently the study of prisoners did. It is, 
therefore, as a psycho-analyst that she pronounces con- 
demnation, and her remedy is to sweep away the whole 
thing and apply ‘scientific treatment,’ based on psychical 
principles. 

The position arrived at by Messrs Hobhouse and 
Brockway is virtually the same, though less definitely 
stated. They contend that physical pain has been re- 
placed by mental suffering, and the effects on which they 
lay most stress are the mental and moral deterioration, 
which tend to increase criminality. They would not 
exactly sweep away the whole thing, but suggest, without 
defining, ‘ various kinds of curative treatment for mind 
and body, together with ‘a thorough and probably 
arduous training for ordinary life and resumed liberty,’ 
to be carried out by ‘men and women of proved aptitude 
and sympathy.’ The ‘small residuum’ of incorrigibles 
should be regarded as abnormal, and if segregated for 
the protection of society should be ensured as much whole- 
some happiness as possible. That is to say, they are 
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held to be irresponsible, like incurable lunatics, and should 
be treated accordingly. 

Mr and Mrs Webb, who are primarily concerned with 
prisons as illustrating the respective features of local 
.and central government, refrain from pronouncing 
judgment on the system, but refer readers to the Prison 
Enquiry Report, and criticise the present centralised 
administration for its secrecy and failure to make more 
use of voluntary agencies. They suggest the regular 
provision by volunteers of religious services, lectures, 
literary and handicraft classes, concerts and conversa- 
tional cell visits (all condemned by Miss Gordon); and 
they propound the bold experiment of handing over a 
prison to be administered by some religious agency. 
They also urge the classification of criminals and their 
re-distribution in specialised establishments. These are 
measures of a practical character which are at least 
open to discussion. 

But what all these critics really object to at bottom 
is the penal element in imprisonment, which means .the 
punitive treatment of crime. For imprisonment has 
become the general form of punishment adopted by 
modern society, or at any rate by the law, for what are 
considered the graver kinds of offence. They would 
either abolish it altogether or take the penal character 
out of it; and since they do not propose reversion to 
older forms, which assume an increasingly severe cha- 
racter the farther we go back in history, or the 
substitution of other forms, they would in effect abolish 
punishment and replace it by some form of educational 
treatment for certain classes of offenders and comfort- 
able restraint for those, if any, not amenable to such 
influences: Is this a practicable aim ? 

Most people will probably go so far as to agree that 
imprisonment is a highly unsatisfactory form of punish- 
ment. It is very expensive and on large classes of 
offenders it has no effect at all; on others, as at present 
administered, it has the effect of confirming them in 
criminality instead of rescuing them from it. The in- 
fluence on juveniles and first offenders, the futility of 
short sentences on the in-and-out class, and other bad 
features, have long been recognised and summed up in 
the dictum that offenders may be divided into two 
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categories: (1) those who ought never to go to prison, 
and (2) those who ought never to come out, During 
the last thirty or forty years very considerable progress 
has, in fact, been made in the direction of keeping 
persons out of prison by successive Acts and by improved 
administration of the law. It appears from some useful 
statistical tables given in the Prison Enquiry Report 
that the number of persons committed to prison (the 
area is not stated) in 1905 was 197,941; in 1914 it had 
fallen by degrees to 135,937, and in 1921 to 43,267. The 
prison population last year was less than one-third of 
what it was forty years ago, before the passing of the 
First Offenders Act, which initiated the new departure 
in keeping persons out of prison. And advance is still 
proceeding on these lines here and in other countries 
with undeniable success. Sir R. Wallace, chairman of 
the London Sessions, recently stated that his experience 
of the Probation Act passed in 1907 was that out of 
100 probationers 95 never came before the Court again. 
‘Preventive detention’ and the reformatory treatment 
of young delinquents known as the Borstal system, both 
dating from 1908, are other measures tending to the 
same end by means of reclamation. 

All this is to the good, and much more may be done 
on similar lines; but the abolition of punishment is quite 
a different proposition. Much futile argument has been 
expended on the object of punishing offenders against 
the law. There is only one object, which is the pre- 
vention of offences. The law forbids acts which are 
regarded as injurious to the members of the community 
concerned, and consequently as anti-social. That is 
what the law is for, and its necessity is denied only by 
anarchists; for anarchism is the alternative. But to be 
effective a law must be enforced; and for enforcement 
it is necessary to impose a penalty for infringement. 
A law which is broken with impunity is inoperative, for 
every one who has a mind to will break it. The penalty, 
therefore, is an essential part of the apparatus. And 
there is no real difference between the retributive and 
the deterrent principles embodied in the penalty. The 
one is the instinctive, the other the reasoned means to 
the same end. The earliest penalty was probably the 
lex talionis, or law of retribution, which required the 
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offender to suffer the injury he had inflicted on another ; 
and its purpose was deterrent. It has been abandoned 
by the law, but the instinct on which it rests is imperish- 
able. Those who denounce it most vehemently in the 
treatment of crime themselves invoke it quite uncon- 
sciously for the treatment of other offences. They urge, 
for instance, that slum landlords should be compelled to 
live in their own rotten hovels, or that coal-owners 
should be compelled to descend their own pits and hew 
coal. This is the lex talionis which inflicts on the doer 
of evil the evil he does to others in order to induce him 
to mend his ways. What those who denounce it really 
object to is not retribution, but the offence to which it is 
applied. In Russia the Bolshevists emptied the prisons 
of ordinary criminals, but filled them up again with 
their political opponents, and treated the newly-created 
class of criminals far more severely than the old had 
been. 

Recently an amusing incident took place in Glasgow 
at a meeting of the Independent Labour Party. The 
chairman of the Party, who is a Labour Baillie of Glasgow, 
was severely heckled on the question of Labour magis- 
trates administering the law. 


‘ Question.—Does Baillie Dollan imagine he is helping on 
the social revolution by sending men to prison? 

‘ Answer.—It depends on who is sent to prison. I think 
it would be socialistic if I sent profiteers and slum-property 
owners to prison. It certainly would give me great pleasure 
to send such gentry to prison if the opportunity arose.’ 


It may be remembered that the reason given by 
Robert Smillie for refusing to be Food Minister during 
the war was that he would not have the power to hang 
people without a jury. 

The proposal to abolish the penal treatment of crime 
is not serious. Even under the legal changes mentioned 
above the penalty of imprisonment is still an essential 
part of the treatment; but it is suspended over the heads 
of delinquents and acts as a deterrent while avoiding 
the harm incidental to actual incarceration. 


A. SHADWELL, 
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Art. 13—IRELAND: HOPES AND FEARS. 


THE story of Irish affairs during the last three months 
is, indeed, sad and sordid. At the end of June, it was 
expected on all hands that the Southern Irish Parlia- 
ment would speedily meet for the purpose of confirming 
and approving the newly published Constitution of the 
Irish Free State. The day of meeting had been already 
fixed, and a majority of the deputies was assured, but 
de Valera and Childers, with the reckless fanaticism and 
carelessness of human life that the public has learned to 
expect from them, organised open rebellion, and they 
were able to command the services of so many members 
of the Irish Republican Army, that their opposition 
became most formidable. Dublin was selected as the 
centre of disturbance, and for ten days, from June 28 
until July 6, street fighting disgraced the capital of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Rory O’Connor and his gang of armed men had 
been in possession of the Four Courts since April, and 
it became necessary to dislodge them. It was discovered, 
indeed, that they were about to declare war on British 
troops! They were forced to surrender on June 30; 
but they left behind them explosive bombs, which blew 
up after their departure and destroyed one of the few 
remaining beautiful public buildings of 18th-century 
Dublin. Not only were the Law Courts greatly injured, 
but the Public Record Office, where were preserved the 
materials of Irish history since the days of the Planta- 
genets, and in whose archives were kept priceless collec- 
tions of wills, deeds, parish registers, and the like, was 
utterly destroyed by fire. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the destruction of the Irish Record Office is a 
national misfortune which can never be repaired; and 
not the least melancholy circumstance attending its 
destruction is the fact that neither those who wantonly 
destroyed it, nor the ‘regular’ troops who took them 
prisoners, displayed any adequate concern at. the loss of 
so precious a national possession. 

The rebels were finally dislodged on July 6 from the 
houses which they had occupied in Dublin, and there- 
after they confined their operations, save for occasional 
‘snipings, to the rural districts of Ireland. One of their 
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leaders, Charles Burgess—or Cathal Brugha, as it became 
fashionable to call him in the interests of the Irish 
language—was mortally wounded on the last day of 
the Dublin fighting. It must be admitted that most 
of this fighting was half-hearted. The rebels in the 
Four Courts and elsewhere were allowed, for the most 
part, to escape, although the buildings which they occu- 
pied were supposed to be surrounded by military forces. 
The official bulletin of the ‘ National’ Army congratulated 
the troops on having got possession of the Law Courts 
without serious loss of life on the part of the mutineers, 
one of the strangest bulletins ever issued in the time of 
war! And the prisoners that were taken were generally 
released very quickly without any guarantees as to their 
future behaviour. In one instance, at least, orders were 
issued to the troops that they should fire over the heads 
of the mutineers. The reluctance of Mr Collins’ men to 
kill or imprison their late brothers-in-arms is intelligible 
enough, and it was regarded as proper and becoming by 
the masses of the Irish people, who have never under- 
stood that the crime of treason deserves punishment, 
but that the Irish Government should have adopted this 
policy of ‘letting off’ those who disputed its authority 
by force of arms, has proved disastrous. There is no- 
thing gained by taking men prisoners if you release 
them within a few days, for they go back to their 
former activities with increased bitterness. Yet this was 
Michael Collins’ deliberate policy. He imagined that the 
spectacle of men who had been arrested being set at 
liberty by the Government would be greeted with ridi- 
cule for the rebels and admiration for the generous 
Ministers who took so disdainful a course. He was 
fatally wrong, and his own death later on was the 
direct consequence of his policy. Meantime, all through 
July and August, the rebels, under the leadership of 
de Valera and Childers, were burning and destroying 
wherever they got an opportunity. They had learnt 
from Collins and Mulcahy the devices of guerilla war- 
fare in their attacks on British troops in 1921, and they 
were not slow to use against their former comrades the 
lessons of the past. 

Driven out of their strongholds in Limerick, and 
Waterford, and Cork, they dispersed again and again to 
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the southern hills, leaving behind them in every case 
burning buildings and an impoverished countryside. It 
might be said of them as of the followers of Catiline, 
‘nihil cogitant, nisi czedes, nisi incendia, nisi rapinas.’ 
But, unhappily, no Cicero has arisen among the Irish 
to condemn de Valera’s brigands with such outspoken 
veracity. Their aim has been, and still is, to make the 
task of the Irish Government impossible by encouraging 
and promoting arson and assassination. The wireless 
telegraph station at Clifden has been destroyed; one of 
the cables connecting Valentia with America was cut 
at the instigation of Childers, although the purpose of 
this piece of sabotage is not easy to discern; countless 
private mansions and public buildings, such as railway 
stations, police barracks, and the like, have been burnt; 
roads are mined and bridges have been blown up; and 
the financial burden that has thus been laid on the Irish 
Free State is so heavy, if the damage is to be made good 
or compensation awarded, that it is difficult to see how 
Ireland can avoid bankruptcy in the near future. Nor 
is this all. The outrages on private persons in the south 
and west of the country, that have been committed by 
these marauding gangs, are without parallel in living 
memory. A peculiarly dreadful assault in Co. Tipperary 
on a lady—it is better not to go into details as to her 
name or station—was reported by Lord Carson to the 
House of Lords; but the offenders have not been brought 
to justice, nor has any publicity been given to the inci- 
dent in Ireland. It was not the only case of the kind, 
but the Government have done little to rouse public 
indignation against the criminals. Indeed, the censor- 
ship of the press which has been established in Ireland 
is an indication of the weakness of responsible ministers, 
who are unwilling to allow the facts of the situation 
under their rule to be made known to the world. 

It is true that an official pronouncement of the Irish 
Government, issued on July 15 to Michael Collins in his 
capacity as Commander-in-Chief of the National Forces, 
described in strong language the method of warfare 
pursued by the Irregulars as ‘ utterly destructive of the 
economic life of the nation’ and as ‘sheer brigandage.’ 
It is also true that the Irregulars have always been 
defeated when they stood to fight, and that they have 
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been turned out of the large towns, but the policy of 
concealment of details of revolting outrages, such as that 
in Tipperary to which we have referred, of release of 
many prisoners who were caught in arms, of ignoring 
the mischief worked by Madame Markievitch, Miss Mac- 
Sweeney and their wild associates (who should have 
been deported or interned long since) has aggravated 
the disorders which it was intended to remove. An 
important letter was addressed to Mr Churchill by Lord 
Salisbury on July 27, setting out in particular the suffer- 
ings of Irish loyalists, and claiming for them the inter- 
vention of the British Government. Mr Churchill replied 
(as perhaps was inevitable) that the only course open to 
Great Britain at the moment was to give every assistance 
to the Irish Ministers, who were, he believed, doing their 
best ‘to save their country and its new-found liberties.’ 
No doubt, Irish Ministers had this at heart; but when 
their efforts to restore order seemed to be conditioned 
by the determination to punish no criminal, it is not 
surprising that they were as unsuccessful as Lord 
Salisbury’s catalogue of outrages shewed them to have 
been. 

It is a significant circumstance that, so soon as fight- 
ing began in the area of the Irish Free State, the dis- 
orders in Belfast began perceptibly to diminish. The 
murder of Sir Henry Wilson, which shocked Ulster and 
hardened its heart against Irish Republicans, did inot 
lead to reprisals in Belfast. On the contrary, the forces 
of law and of civilised Government have done much in 
the North-Eastern area of Ireland to promote peace 
and prosperity, although much still remains to be done. 
This goes far to support the Orangemen’s explanation 
of, or excuse for, the outrages which were rife in Belfast 
last May and June, viz. that they were initiated or 
provoked by Sinn Fein gunmen who had been sent to 
the North for that purpose. At any rate, they diminished 
in number and in violence as soon as the gunmen were 
needed in the South to help their revolutionary comrades. 
This is significant, and tends to show that the officially 
published stories of organised conspiracy to exterminate 
Belfast Roman Catholics, such as the Dail Hireann 
Publicity Department issued on June 28, were destitute 
of foundation in fact. Individual groups of Orangemen 
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were, no doubt, ripe for reprisals after Sir Henry 
Wilson’s assassination, in accordance with their in- 
tolerant tradition; but that the Northern Government 
had any sympathy with such things was a baseless 
fabrication, not at all to the credit of Dail Eireann. 
The plain fact is that the Northern Government is 
governing its people, and that, so far, the Southern 
Government has failed in the same task. 

To be just, we must bear in mind the greater diffi- 
culties which the Southern Ministers have to overcome. 
And these difficulties were increased, it need hardly be 
said, by the death of Arthur Griffith on Aug. 12, and 
the shooting of Michael Collins on Aug. 22, the two 
most prominent supporters of the Free State party 
being thus removed within ten days. Mr Collins was 
killed in an ambush in Co. Cork, when he was visiting 
the theatre of military operations, in his capacity as 
Commander-in-Chief of the National Forces. He was 
a brave man, and he does not seem to have taken 
sufficient precautions in his tours of inspection. His 
funeral in Dublin was impressive, because of the great 
concourse of people who attended it—not only officials 
who naturally were present to pay respect to the Head 
of the King’s Government in Ireland, but many simple 
citizens who felt that a national hero had passed away. 
Michael Collins captivated the national imagination 
during the terrible months when he was engaged in 
murderous attacks on British officers and men. He was 
always ‘on the run,’ and, despite the price that was put 
on his head by the British Government, he always eluded 
capture. Quick, resourceful, hardworking, courageous, 
he became a figure round whom legends gathered. Not 
until the British Cabinet entered into negotiations, in 
July 1921, with the Sinn Fein leaders did Collins come 
into public view. It was inevitable that he should 
be given high place in the new Irish Government, for 
was it not due mainly to him—so the Irish people . 
argued—that the British army was defeated, and 
England frightened into granting liberty to Ireland? 
His successor as head of the Irish troops, Richard 
Mulcahy (who, as Chief of Staff, had in fact more to do 
with the organisation of the ambushes laid for British 
soldiers than Collins had) spoke far more truly about 
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his dead Chief in his funeral oration than did most of 
our British newspapers. For the truth was that Collins 
never showed that he had any special capacity as a 
statesman. He was an uncultivated man; hasty and 
rough in speech ; not scrupulous (as his career shows) in 
the methods which he adopted in the pursuit of his ends ; 
willing to accept the Constitution of the Irish Free State 
if he could not get a Republic; quick and shrewd in his 
appreciation of the limits beyond which British states- 
manship would not go in concessions to Ireland, but 
fatally mistaken in his judgment as to the way in which 
de Valera and his fanatics should be treated. Had 
Collins had the insight and the strength of will which 
would have prompted him to deal as swiftly and sternly 
with the rebels who defied his authority, as he would 
have dealt with British troops opposed to him, he would 
probably be alive to-day. It is, however, an ungrateful 
task to criticise a brave man, who has been killed in the 
discharge of his duty, and the qualities which make a 
commander the idol of his troops are qualities that 
deserve a tribute of respect. 

Griffith was a man of very different calibre. No 
legend is likely to gather round his memory. He was 
a dour, silent, hard-thinking person, whose word was to 
be trusted, and who counted the cost before he spoke. 
Some said of him that he was ‘the only man in Ireland 
who really desired the establishment of the Free State.’ 
It was not wanted by the Loyalists, nor was it wanted 
by the Sinn Feiners who would have preferred a Re- 
public, but Griffith always knew that the latter was 
impracticable of attainment, and being no fanatical 
idealist but a competent man of affairs he accepted the 
Constitution of the Free State in all sincerity. He had 
a stronger will than Collins (although he was not a 
very courageous person), and his intellectual powers 
were superior to those of any other of the Sinn Fein 
leaders. Perhaps it was for these reasons that Irish 
loyalists looked to him, rather than to Collins, to pro- 
tect their interests under the new régime, and they 
may have been right in this confidence. There can 
be no doubt that from every point of view his death 
was a national misfortune. It eame at a moment 
when men of foresight were needed, and when the 
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Republican forces were still pursuing actively their 
policy of rendering the task of the Provisional Govern- 
ment an impossible one. 

A curious illustration of the incapacity for under- 
standing Irish psychology, that is so often exhibited by 
our politicians, was provided by an article in the ‘ Daily 
Mail’ after Collins’ death, calling attention to the 
difficulties of Ireland and inviting Irishmen of experience 
in administration throughout the Empire to offer their 
services, temporarily, to the Provisional Government. 
Lord MacDonnell fell into the trap, and published his 
willingness to help in any way possible. No notice, of 
course, was taken of his offer. The Irish Government, 
even if they desired to do so, dare not associate them- 
selves with politicians who are not Sinn Feiners, whether 
they be Unionists or Nationalists, for such action would 
be at once attacked by the Republican party as proof of 
that Anglicisation of ministerial policy which is supposed 
to be a national danger. Nor, in truth, are the Govern- 
ment in Ireland conscious of any incapacity for exercising 
their important powers. Most of them have so little . 
experience in handling public business that they do not 
appreciate the difficulties which Jie in their path; and 
with the best intentions they have not, as yet, exhibited 
that sense of perspective and proportion which is 
essential for a statesman. Mr Cosgrave, who has 
succeeded to the Presidency of the Executive Council, 
has, indeed, shown, as a member of the Dublin Corpora- 
tion, that he understands civic finance; and his state- 
ment of policy, when the Irish Parliament met, on 
September 9, was clear and sound, but it has always to 
be remembered that he owes his position in the Govern- 
ment rather to the fact that he was sentenced to death 
for his part in the Rising of 1916, than to his talent for 
administration. It has yet to be seen whether he will 
be able to subdue the Republican mutineers, who are 
still powerful in many rural districts, and whose threats 
of vengeance upon those who thwart their purpose have 
a considerable influence. Every member of the Southern 
Parliament, for example, has been informed by letter 
that if he acquiesces in any ‘aggressive’ movement 
planned by Mr Cosgrave he will, personally, be held 
responsible. That is not a threat which can lightly be 
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disregarded. The undisciplined youths—some of them 
not more than sixteen years of age—who follow de 
Valera and Childers, do not understand any method of 
persuasion other than that supplied by a revolver; but 
this they are quite ready to use at a moment’s notice. 
It requires some courage on the part of a member of the 
Dail to say what he thinks, if he is not in sympathy with 
republican dreams. 

Here, then, is the situation. No rents are being paid 
anywhere in Ireland, nor can defaulters be served with 
writs. No attempt is being made by the Irish Govern- 
ment to further a Land Purchase Bill, although the 
British Government are pledged to assist it. There is 
no security for property; houses are being burnt and 
looted with complete impunity, for up to a month ago 
there were no rural police. The splendid Irish Con- 
stabulary have been disbanded. It is impossible to get 
juries to convict, for jurors are afraid of assassination. 
The murderers of Mr Max Green were caught redhanded ; 
but witnesses are unwilling to give evidence, and one 
jury, at least, has failed to agree on a verdict. All kinds 
of petty outrages happen daily; but no one is punished, 
whether in city or country. Some thousands of loyalists 
have sadly left their homes, in fear of life or in despair 
as to their property. They got fair words from the 
Provisional Government during the last year; but they 
got neither protection nor redress. The censorship of 
the Press conceals the true facts from the public. How 
far it goes may be gathered from the fact that lately 
the ‘Spectator’ and the ‘Morning Post’ have been 
excluded from Dublin and cannot be bought! A Govern- 
ment is not very stable which fears the report of 
unpleasant facts, or the criticisms—however unsympa- 
thetic and misleading—of an opponent. 

In these unhappy circumstances, the Irish Parliament 
met in Dublin on Sept. 9, the Republican deputies being 
absent, with the exception of the egregious Mr Laurence 
Ginnell, who had to be removed by force, because (as 
he used to do at Westminster) he made a disturbance. 
Parliament was faced at once with the problem caused 
by a strike of the postal officials; and the Government 
very sensibly pressed and carried the point that ‘ picket- 
ing’ on the part of Civil servants on strike could not be 
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allowed.* It was also arranged, without trouble, that 
the absurd dual system of legislation by the old Dail 
Eireann and also by the constitutionally elected Parlia- 
ment must cease. Ministers are now responsible to the 
Parliament in being, and to no other body. In like 
manner, the Republican courts are no longer allowed 
to administer the law, which relieves the Judges of the 
High Court from intolerable perplexities. This is, so 
far, satisfactory ; but the main business of this temporary 
Parliament or ‘Constituent Assembly ’—the members 
of which, be it remembered, have taken no oath of 
allegiance to the King, or to the Free State, or to any 
one else—is to discuss, and approve (if they will) the 
Constitution published last June. By the terms agreed 
on, the Constituent Assembly must decide as to the 
Constitution before Dec. 6, after which it is to go before 
the British Houses of Parliament for their consideration. 
Great Britain has approved the ‘Treaty’ of December 
1921, but it has not yet approved the ‘Constitution’ 
founded upon the Treaty, and a careful examination of 
its terms will be essential. 

As the Constitution is now drafted, it recognises the 
King as the person in whom is vested the executive 
authority of the State (§ 50), and this is legally consistent 
with § 2, according to which all powers of government 
and all executive authority are declared to be derived 
from the people. It is most important that § 50 should 
be strictly guarded, for the desire of the Irish democracy 
will be to remove from public life all recognition of the 
King. ‘In the King’s name’ is the formula for legal 
action in Canada, and it will be necessary to ensure its 
retention in Ireland, by laying emphasis on the phrase- 
ology of § 50 as an essential Article of the Constitution. 
An even more important matter was brought to public 
notice by Mr Jellett, M.P., in a letter to the ‘Morning 
Post’ of July 29. It is not clear from the Constitution 
whether or no a citizen of the Free State remains a 
British subject. We are inclined to think that Mr Jellett 
is wrong in his contention that ‘all loyal British subjects 
now domiciled in Ireland will ipso facto forfeit their 
status as such,’ but about such a matter there should 





* It may be noted that they did not prevent picketing, nevertheless. 
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be no ambiguity. Mr Lloyd George has stated quite 
definitely that all Irishmen under the new régime re- 
main British subjects—subjects of the King—and the 
repeated references to Canada in the Treaty upon which 
the Constitution is based, comforted all Irish loyalists 
with this assurance. To allow their status to be reduced 
to that of a citizenship of the Irish Free State, which 
did not secure for them the pride and the privileges of 
Imperial Citizenship, would be to inflict yet another 
injury upon a class of people who have served the 
Empire with unswerving fidelity for many generations. 
If a citizen of the Irish Free State is not reckoned as 
a British subject, neither he nor his sons can enter the 
British Army or Navy in any capacity (whether as com- 
batants, surgeons, or chaplains), nor are they eligible for 
the Civil Service in Britain, or in Egypt, or in India. 
This would be an intolerable disability. It should be 
made explicit that Article 3 of the Constitution means 
that a citizen of the Irish Free State shall remain a 
British subject, as the Free State itself is to. be part of 
the British Empire. The Republican Party in Ireland 
are eager that this should not be so; it will be the duty 
of the House of Commons and the House of Lords to 
see to it that the Constitution states explicitly what 
Parliament was informed last December was the inten- 
tion of the Treaty. 

Will the Irish Constituent Assembly approve the 
constitution as now drafted? It is probable, we think, 
that they will do so, in deference to the anxious desire of 
the country for peace and order; but there is a danger 
that amendments of an anti-Imperial character may be 
passed, with the object of weakening the connexion 
between Ireland and the Empire. Such amendments 
should be sternly rejected by Parliament. The House of 
Commons has, indeed, shown itself of late to be the meek 
and subservient instrument by which the Prime Minister 
forces his will upon the people; but in this instance, we 
trust that they will not allow themselves to be driven 
into acquiescence with a measure, some of the provisions 
of which they disapprove. Ireland, as a whole, will 
accept the Constitution in its present form, provided that 
British ministers make it plain that it marks the limit of 
concession. The Irish Assembly may, after the manner 
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of Irishmen, ask for more; but the people will not 
permit their deputies to plunge them again into war 
with Britain for the sake of placating Republican 
fanatics. It would be a great and valuable precedent if 
Great Britain were to show that she means what she 
said last December; for the fluctuatious of her policy in 
regard to Ireland have been so great that no Irishman 
now believes the word of any British "statesman. This is 
an unpleasant state of things, but it will be well for us 
to face it and to mend it if we can. 

If, however, the Irish Government present to Great 
Britain a Constitution in strict accordance with the 
Treaty, it will be the duty of Parliament to accept it. 
True it is that recent events have shown how well 
informed were the Irish loyalists who for many years 
have resisted self-government for Ireland, on the ground 
that the Irish people were, as yet, wholly unfitted for 
such responsibility. But the die was cast in 1914, and 
we cannot go back on our word, although we have 
abandoned our friends in Ireland in order to placate 
those who are, avowedly, our foes. There are, indeed, 
to be found people among us whose very proper indigna- 
tion at the recent action of Britain in regard to Ireland 
leads them to counsel armed intervention to the end 
that order may be restored and life again made secure. 
They point, and with justice, to the fact that many 
thousands of Irish farmers and shopkeepers, who are now 
being ruined, long for the return of British troops, and 
say so sub rosa. But they forget two things. The first 
is that any resumption of British military activity in 
Ireland would instantly unite Republican and Free 
Stater in opposition to a common and hated enemy. 
However unreasonable, this would certainly happen, and 
any isolated loyalist who dared to express sympathy 
with Britain, in such circumstances, would pay the 
penalty with his life. And the second thing is this. 
Nothing could be worse for Ireland as a whole, or for the 
Irish loyalist minority, than British intervention unless 
it was associated with overwhelming military force, and 
unless the soldiers were permitted to do their work 
without being hampered by our politicians at Whitehall. 
Our irresolute, ill-informed, ill-conceived military policy 
of 1921 may have been in part the fault of the Irish 
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command; but it was undoubtedly directed from West- 
minster. A repetition of that folly would be disastrous. 
And if—which God forbid!—it became necessary for 
Great Britain to send armed forces to Ireland again, as 
it would be in certain contingencies, such as the refusal 
to accept a place in the Empire, an attack on Ulster, or 
hopeless anarchy in the South, all serious men should 
see to it that the force sent was adequate for a recon- 
quest of Ireland, and that it should be sent with the 
deliberate intention of ending the unreasoning quarrel 
once and for all. To send 50,000 men would be useless. 
A force of 200,000 men, horse, foot, and artillery, would 
settle the matter within six months, and there would 
be less bloodshed than would be the case if a smaller, 
irresolute army attempted to restore order, but it is, 
of course, most earnestly to be desired that such a policy 
may never be demanded by circumstances. There is no 
reason, at the time of writing, to doubt the bona fides 
of Mr Cosgrave and his ministers. They seem, indeed, 
to be more earnest in their support of the ‘Treaty’ and 
the ‘Constitution’ than Collins ever was. And, although 
they have not as yet had any marked success in the 
restoration of order, there are indications that they are 
preparing to take the strong measures that will be 
necessary if sabotage and Bolshevism are to be put 
down. Mulcahy is not likely to parley with de Valera, 
after the fashion of Collins. The anxiety which all 
thinking men feel in regard to the present situation in 
Ireland is mainly due to the doubts which are every- 
where—in England and in Ireland—expressed as to the 
willingness of Irish ministers to face the unpopularity 
that will be their portion, if they really translate their 
speech into action. A decision, however, must be reached 
speedily; and this (it is a hopeful sign) Mr Cosgrave 
seems to realise. If the Irish Government cannot govern 
their people, it will be their duty to invite Great Britain 
once again to take the reins. But there is still some 
room for hope that Irish ministers will prove equal to the 
responsibility that is placed upon them, and that Ireland 
may, before Christmas, present the spectacle, if not of 
a prosperous, at any rate of a civilised country, where 
the law is respected and murder and rapine punished, 
with the assent of its inhabitants. 
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Art. 14.—THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


WHEN a House of Commons is drawing near the end of 
its allotted term of years, it is always declared to have 
exhausted its Mandate, and to have ceased to represent 
the wishes of the constituencies. This is the common 
ery of all oppositions, whatever their political creed may 
be: they hope, sometimes with reason, sometimes with- 
out reason, that a General Election may reverse the 
balance of parties at Westminster, and that within a few 
months they may be sitting to the right and not to the 
left hand of the Speaker’s Chair. 

On first principles, then, we should not be inclined to 
attach overmuch importance to the loud and continuous 
clamours of any opposition party, when it keeps asserting 
that a House of Commons nearing the end of its fourth 
year is moribund and effete, that the cabinet of the day 
has failed to redeem its pledges made at election time, 
and that the majority of the nation demands its instant 
removal from office. Such clamours are part of the 
normal political game, as it has been played since the 
times of the Reform Bill of 1832. Sometimes the result 
of the inevitable General Election has proved the op- 
position to be right—as in 1874, 1880, 1895, and 1905— 
sometimes to be wrong, as in 1901 and 1910. 

But matters in 1922 are quite abnormal. The nation 
is confronted not with one of the old duels between two 
well-defined and well-organised historical parties; but 
with an assault on a Coalition Government, which claims 
to represent both these old parties, by three separate 
oppositions. For there can be no doubt that we have 
now to regard the dissentient Conservatives as a third 
opposition—they have formally elected Lord Salisbury 
as their party leader, named whips in the House of 
Commons, and authorised the gathering of a fund for 
election purposes. And a group which can count on 
fifty or sixty votes is obviously far more entitled to 
regard itself as a party than the Asquithian Liberals, 
who appear to number only thirty-six. There has 
been no parallel to the present situation since the 18th 
century—and only very imperfect parallels when we go 
back so far. For the Whig factions in the days of the 
three Georges were not definite parties with diverging 
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creeds, but cliques divided only by personal enmities and 
rivalries. 

At present all our three oppositions have creeds and 
programmes; two of them claim, not without plausible 
reason, to represent the old parties of pre-war days, and 
to inherit their rights and duties. They look upon the 
Coalition, which is at present in power, as a league that 
during the war had a meaning and a purpose, but which 
has long ceased to be justifiable. It has even, in their eyes, 
become immoral, since it calls sometimes on Coalition 
Liberals to vote for measures (such as the Safeguarding 
of Industries Bill) which are opposed to Liberal dogma, 
and sometimes on Coalition Unionists to vote for measures 
(such as the Irish Free State Bill) which every Con- 
servative of 1914 would have regarded with horror, as 
a surrender to armed treason. The third opposition— 
the Labour Party—considers that the Coalition Ministry 
represents all that it disliked both in the old Liberal 
and in the old Conservative parties, and finds in acrid 
criticism of Government action a substitute for that 
constructive policy which it has shown itself so incapable 
of framing. The most humorous part of the situation is 
that Coalition Unionists are driven to bitter discontent 
on occasion, by finding the Labour members voting along- 
side of them for some piece of ministerial legislation: 
while on the other hand Coalition Liberals are not 
unfrequently irritated by seeing the group which they 
regard as the incarnation of Reaction giving its assent 
with glee to some other Government bill. On such 
occasions the lobbies are filled with imperfectly sup- 
pressed mutterings as to the strange company in which 
a Liberal [or Conservative] supporter of the Coalition is 
forced to vote, by the exigencies of the alliance on which 
the present Cabinet rests. It is even rumoured that such 
malcontents are known to disappear, or to remain 
obstinately seated in their places, when they see that 
a Coalitionist measure, which they detest in their heart 
of hearts, is going to be supported by the whole of that 
one of the three opposition parties which happens to be 
their particular béte noire. ‘It is too much to ask one to 
vote for a bill which receives the enthusiastic assent of 
A., or of B.,’ is a phrase which has been heard pretty 
frequently of late. 
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A lurid light was thrown on the relations of the two 
halves of the coalitionist majority by a recent obiter 
dictum of the Prime Minister. Replying to a deputa- 
tion of Coalitionist Liberals, who had expressed their 
reluctance to give their support to a Government 
measure which they regarded as opposed to all Liberal 
principles, he told them that they must not forget that 
Coalitionist Conservatives had frequently been required 
to vote for bills which they thought inconsistent with 
Conservative principles. This was a frank avowal of 
the fact that the present Government often asks its 
supporters to vote against their consciences for party 
ends. 

Can such a claim be tolerated in honest politics? A 
Cabinet, and the body of supporters which maintain it 
in power, must have a creed. They cannot belong to 
two (or more) creeds, and agree to violate alternately 
articles of their respective private faiths in order to 
oblige their associates, and (incidentally) to retain a 
majority in the House of Commons. If such a coalition 
agrees to such a policy of habitual disregard of conscience, 
its members must have lost their self-respect. It is as 
if a committee composed half of Roman Catholics and 
half of Mohammedans were to issue on alternate days 
manifestoes, signed by all its members, affirming the 
infailibility of the Pope and the divine vocation of 
Mohammed. 

Attempts have been made at frequent intervals during 
the last three years to formulate a creed to which all 
supporters of the Coalition Government can subscribe. 
We have heard of the formation of a homogeneous 
‘Central Party,’ or ‘National Party,’ and the Lord 
Chancellor and the Secretary for the Colonies have 
celebrated its inauguration in enthusiastic speeches at 
more than one abortive luncheon party. These essays 
have had no success whatever; the fact being that the 
only coalitionary dogma that can be drawn up with any 
chance of general acceptance is that it would be disastrous 
if the Labour Party should come into power. This short 
and simple confession of faith does not suffice as a 
golden rule by which all moral and political problems 
can be solved; and both wings of the Coalition are well 
aware of the fact. 
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The real and practical comment on the assertion that 
a ‘Central Party ’ can be formed, or ought to be formed, is 
the action of a number of local Unionist Associations, 
which have compelled their representatives to promise 
that at the next general election they will stand as 
Conservatives and not as Coalitionists. We shall hear 
little more of ‘coupons’: and even Unionist members of 
the Cabinet grant that, though they intend their alliance 
with their Liberal colleagues to be as firm as ever, they 
will not insist on joint manifestoes. This is the first step 
towards the inevitable. 

If it be asked why disruption between the two wings 
of the Coalition is necessary and much to be desired, the 
answer must be that Coalitionism has now been tried— 
and found wanting. Four years is a sufficient time to 
test any political experiment, and if after four years the 
two parties concerned are neither of them satisfied with 
this experiment, the hour has come to end it. We do 
not think that we are exaggerating when we assert that 
in the autumn of 1922 no one shows any enthusiasm for 
its continuance save ministers and placemen—whose 
interests are obvious,—and certain people of a pessimistic 
cast of mind, who hold that the Coalition alone stands 
between the State and revolution. Of them and their 
views we shall have more to say hereafter. 

With the very adequate reasons for which con- 
scientious Liberal Coalitionists are discontented with 
the present régime we have not here to deal. They have 
their own opportunities of setting forth their grievance. 
We are only concerned with the still more cogent 
reasons for which Conservatives object to the further 
continuance of an experiment which has been disastrous 
to their self-respect, and—as they think—no less dis- 
astrous to the interests of the Empire at large. These 
reasons are obvious to the rank and file of the old party: 
it is odd that they seem to have so little influence on its 
official leaders. And so the ‘Cabin Boy’ has to lecture 
the First Lieutenant or the Purser in these sad days. 
We must, of course, allow for the influence of personal 
loyalty and constant association on statesmen who have 
long been committed to the Coalition, But personal 
loyalty to a colleague is, after all, a motive which should 
have a minor importance compared to one’s loyalty to 
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one’s creed and to one’s country. We fail to understand 
the mentality of those Unionist members of the Cabinet 
who still find it possible to defend every detail of a 
policy which has gradually formalised itself into mere 
opportunism, without any underlying code of political 
principles. 

What then are the fundamental principles of Con- 
servatism, which have been abandoned during the rule 
of the Coalition? It is necessary to state them, because 
the taunt is sometimes heard that Conservatism has 
ceased to have any principles; and there would be some 
truth in the taunt, if the only original sources for dis- 
covering its creed were the speeches of the Cabinet 
ministers of the Unionist wing. 

First and foremost, the Conservative holds that it is 
the primary duty of a civilised government to maintain 
Law and Order, to protect the life, property, and liberty 
of the individual, and to ensure to him the enjoyment 
of the fruits of his labour and his thrift. These ends, as 
he considers, the Coalition Government has not secured. 
In 1921 it deliberately gave up as hopeless the enforce- 
ment of Law and Order in Ireland, at a moment when, 
as the experts assured us, the neck of rebellion had been 
broken, and a few weeks of strenuous effort would have 
restored peace and quiet. The sudden volte-face of the 
Cabinet was nothing less than astounding; after having 
assured the public that it was dealing with a murder- 
gang and saw its way to success, it opened up negotia- 
tions with the Irish party which employed that murder- 
gang, and entered into a treaty which surrendered the 
old rights of the Crown in Southern and Western 
Ireland. The thing is done: it cannot be undone or its 
consequences cancelled. But by its action in the autumn 
of 1921 the Coalition abjured the first and simplest 
obligation of all civilised governments—the maintenance 
of Law and Order. And it deserted many thousands of 
loyal subjects of King George V, whose property, 
liberty, and in many cases lives also, have since been 
lost. The Coalition Government, therefore, has violated 
the first article in the creed of Conservatism. 

Secondly, Conservatives hold that it is immoral to 
enter into arrangements, understandings, or treaties 
with states, parties, associations or societies which 
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employ theft, terrorism, arson, outrage, and murder as 
part of the normal machinery of their organisation. 
This definition of bodies with which no negotiations 
should be considered possible covers not only Sinn Fein 
and other Irish ‘leagues’ or ‘armies,’ but also the 
present government of Russia. The objection to getting 
into touch with them is not in the least that such bodies 
will prove slippery and untrustworthy bargainers— 
though that is true enough in itself. The reason why 
they should be left alone is that a self-respecting states- 
man, as the representative of a self-respecting nation, 
cannot wish to associate with the delegates of states or 
societies which have made murder, outrage, and theft 
part of their system—much less can he wish to give 
them tea, or join with them in a banquet. ‘One cannot 
touch pitch and not be defiled.’ This our present Prime 
Minister does not see. On one: occasion he laid down 
the definition that in negotiations one should only ask 
whether the persons to be met can ‘deliver the goods’ 
—their previous record apparently being negligible. On 
another—on May 3 of this year—he endeavoured to 
cover his desire to enter into financial arrangements 
with the Bolsheviks by one of the most erroneous 
historical parallels ever made. He said that in 1796 
Mr Pitt consented, though with regret, to negotiate with 
the Terrorists of the French Revolution. ‘Was it possible 
to make peace with the men who had been responsible 
for such things?’ Pitt decided that it was. Now Pitt 
did not endeavour to make peace with the Terrorist 
Government, whose atrocities dismayed all Europe in 
1793 and 1794. He waited till they had been guillotined, 
and till a less bloodthirsty and loathsome body of 
administrators was installed in their place. No one 
would call Barras and the other members of the Direc- 
tory of 1796 estimable characters; but, at least, they 
had put an end to the horrors of the Reign of Terror, 
and purported to be ruling by law, not by massacres and 
revolutionary tribunals. The obvious reply to Mr Lloyd 
George’s historical parallel would be to say that when 
Lenin and Trotzky have been executed by some Russian 
party of less atrocious principles, Mr Pitt’s plea for the 
possibility of negotiation with those who have ‘slain the 
slayer’ may be taken into consideration. At the same 
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time, we should remind the Prime Minister that his pre- 
decessor of 1796 entirely failed to secure a peace with 
the French Directory, having misjudged its possibility ; 
and that no treaty with France could be concluded till 
Bonaparte—who, with all his faults, did represent a Law 
and Order of his own—had extruded the last republican 
from office. The sincere votary of the Conservative 
creed, therefore, must withdraw his support from a 
Coalition which does not see that it is impossible to 
meet and haggle over financial, commercial, or political 
bargains with the representatives of murder. 

Thirdly, the Conservative creed declares that one of 
the first duties of a government is to practise all economy 
consistent with the proper working of the machinery of 
the State. It has no right to crush the King’s lieges 
by arbitrary and excessive taxation, whose proceeds are 
devoted to objects which, though they may be harmless 
or even beneficial in themselves, are not actually necessary 
to the well-being of the community. The expenditure of 
the State must be adjusted to its taxable capacity. The 
opposite policy of trying to raise by increased taxation 
whatever sumsthe Cabinet may choose to spend, is ruinous 
in the end, and can only lead to national bankruptcy. 
This question of Economy is one of the most pressing 
problems of the moment, and Conservatives think 
that, in spite of many protestations of their dislike for 
waste, the Government still remains inclined to unneces- 
sary expenditure. The mentality of the spendthrift, 
who looks at ideals and not at possibilities, may be 
amiable, but it is pernicious in practice. We all remem- 
ber Mr Lloyd George’s vision of post-war England as ‘a 
land for heroes to live in.’ Unfortunately some people 
translated this genial phrase into ‘a land where there 
shall be less work and more pay,’ or even a ‘ Paradise of 
beer and skittles.’ There are only too many whose 
conception of the daily life of a hero is that of our Anglo- 
Saxon and Norse ancestors, whose Valhalla was a dream- 
land of glorious idleness and deep potations. 

The programme that should have been laid before the 
nation in 1919 was one of hard work, and patient 
endeavour to get rid of the necessary burdens of the war 
that was just over. It was with some despair that those 
who were watching the signs of the times listened to Mr 
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Austen Chamberlain’s first peace-time Budget in 1920. It 
provided for an immense increase of taxation, and made 
no adequate provision for rigid economy. Lip-service to 
economy there was; but the declaration that it was being 
exercised was unconvincing. It was only after the 
Budget of 1922 had shown its enormous ‘cuts,’ that one 
understood how vain had been the pretence in the Budgets 
of 1920 and 1921 that no unnecessary expenses were being 
incurred. Only when angry public opinion was exercis- 
ing pressure did the Government consent to drop some of 
its wasteful policy. And, meanwhile, the money spent 
on well-meant but extravagant schemes of housing, 
education, war bonuses, increased pensions, and so forth 
has vanished, with small return of profit to the nation 
or gratitude from those to whom the money had gone. 
The immense sums lavished on these altruistic en- 
deavours has been taken out of the working capital of 
the State: a six-shilling income tax brings inevitable 
unemployment in its wake. For what private employer 
can continue to pay for the service that he was wont to 
require, when about one-third of his income has been 
confiscated by the State? And what consumer, small 
or great, but must restrict his purchases for the same 
reason? It would appear that our statesmen do not 
understand that in taxation there is a limit beyond 
which it ceases to be profitable and becomes only 
destructive. 

This simple fact was obvious enough in the results of 
Mr Chamberlain’s extra imposts on many luxuries in the 
Budget of 1919. The consumer—unless he belonged to 
the small class of Profiteers—ceased to buy the over- 
taxed article, and the revenue expected from increased 
taxation on it failed to materialise. In his second Budget 
of 1922, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
show some appreciation of the fact that over-taxation 
means a decrease in the sum which the public has to 
spend, and that if the public has less to spend unemploy- 
ment must necessarily increase. But it took two years 
of discontent, and several surprising by-elections, to 
make the Cabinet realise this obvious fact. No doubt 
there has been some beginning of retrenchment since the 
‘Geddes Axe’ fell; but the general opinion is that it was 
distasteful to the Government, and that it might have 
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been carried further. Conservatives regard the Coalition 
as essentially wasteful in its finance, and will never 
believe that any sincere change in its mentality has 
come, until we shall see a Chanceller of the Exchequer 
first calculating his revenue and then fitting his expendi- 
ture to it, instead of calculating his expenditure and 
then trying to raise enough revenue to cover it. 

Fourthly—and this article of our creed is closely 
connected with the one with which we have last dealt— 
Conservatives hold that the multiplication of state 
officials, and their treatment as a special privileged class, 
hinders prosperity, threatens freedom, leads to ex- 
travagant expense, and tends towards political oppression 
and corruption. The numbers, power, and functions of 
this class have been growing under Coalition rule, and 
ought to be diminished. During the Great War it was 
necessary that the State should supervise many spheres 
of national life and expenditure which had hitherto 
worked in freedom. And for their supervision many 
new Officials had to be created: while in the already 
existing public departments many additional hands had 
to be taken on, since the scope of their activities had 
been enlarged by the necessities of the war. 

Now the cry which has been most frequently heard 
of late concerning the extravagant policy of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the Civil Service, is that the war- 
time officials are not being discharged in sufficient 
numbers or with sufficient rapidity. There is some 
truth in the cry; but we do not think that this is the 
worst part of the Government policy of extravagance. 
After all, the ‘Limpets’—as the Press has chosen to 
name those who stick to posts which have ceased to 
have any utility—were in very many cases persons who 
had done honest and zealous service during the war, 
and every consideration was due to them when their 
demobilisation became urgent. 

The real crime of the Government with regard to 
the Civil Service has been the inordinate amount of 
money spent on additions to the salaries of individual 
persons, not only by way of war bonuses and percentages, 
but as permanent increments to the fixed remuneration 
attached to their posts, which are to endure when all 
bonuses have passed away. There are departments in 
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which the number of persons employed has got back to 
something near the pre-war figures, but where the 
salaries paid to them are now more than double the 
pre-war figures. It is no doubt very hard for a minister 
to withstand the silent and continuous pressure of the 
body of his subordinates in favour of the creation of new 
posts with high salaries, as well as for general shifting 
upward of all rates of payment for low grade as well as 
for upper grade officials. But what we do not like is to 
hear a minister openly avow in the House of Commons, 
as we have heard several times in recent sessions, that 
his underlings ought to be paid very heavy salaries 
because, if they had gone into the world of commerce 
and speculation, some of them might be earning much 
greater remuneration. Still less was it decent to hear 
another minister urging that the higher Civil Service 
was suffering from post-war prices in its standard of 
comfort, and that it should receive increment sufficient 
to allow it to revert to its former scale of living. This 
amounts to a claim that the Civil Service should be 
immune from the consequences of the war, though 
hundreds of thousands or millions of non-official persons, 
all tax-payers, have been obliged to cut down their 
expenditure on account of that same war. 

Neither of the Coalition ministers who made these 
justifications of extravagance seem to have remembered 
for a second the basic fact that Civil Service salaries must 
depend on what the State can afford to pay, not on the 
intellectual or moral virtues of civil servants. If the 
State were in a sufficiently bad plight from the financial 
point of view, it might be even necessary to reduce Civil 
Service salaries all round to pre-war figures, however 
unprecedented and unpopular among officials such a 
measure might be. 

As a typical example of the present extravagant 
-expenditure on Civil Service salaries, we may take the 
figures which the Postmaster-General gave for his 
department on May 4 last. The total number of his 
employés, small and great, has considerably decreased. 
By cutting down the facilities which the Post Office once 
used to afford to the public, and so raising his charges 
that the public posted 790,000,000 less letters in 1921-22 
than in 1920-21, he has screwed down the number of 
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Post Office officials till it is smaller by no less than 6000 
than the staff employed in 1914. 

The monstrous fact then emerged that the smaller 
number of postal servants now on the pay list received 
45,100,000/. per annum in salaries and bonuses, while the 
larger number employed in 1914 had only been receiving 
15,700,0007. The total wages of the staff had been tripled 
since the war began, and remained so three years after 
the war was over. And this despite the fact that by 
the abolition of Sunday posts, and the fall of the number 
of letters written owing to high postage, the postal 
work of the staff had been considerably diminished. 
Now it is intolerable that in days of falling revenue and 
national distress a large body of public servants should 
be receiving thrice as much in wages as it was before 
the war. This is the sort of thing which causes Con- 
servatives to declare that the Coalition is not only 
extravagant, but destitute of any sense of financial right 
and wrong. ‘I do hot disguise the fact,’ said the Post- 
master-General at another debate, ‘that it is the War 
Bonus which accounts for our deficit. . . . If I could get 
rid of the War Bonus I could go back at once to the 
penny letter and the halfpenny postcard.’ What are we 
to think of a minister who acknowledges that the total 
salaries of his department have been; tripled, and then 
says that the system is sacred? ‘We cannot treat this 
war bonus arrangement as “a scrap of paper.” The men 
expect the arrangement to be carried out!’ Obviously 
the ministers who by successive increments have raised 
the pay of their employés in such a monstrous fashion, 
and defend their action even now, have forfeited all 
right to be entrusted with the charge of the funds of an 
over-taxed nation. 

The Conservative, however, attacks Bureaucracy not 
only because it is extravagant, but because it is inquisi- 
torial, dilatory, and shortsighted. Such has been its cha- 
racter in all ages and all states. Great Britain, once a free 
country, has been for some time tending in the direction 
of the bureaucratic servitude; but the War—to some 
extent of necessity—hastened the progress of the plague. 
We have got rid of the food-controller and the coal- 
controller and many other pests, but the influence of 
bureaucracy is still with us—as every income-tax payer 
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knows. On this topic—an inexhaustible one—we shall 
not linger, having one more indictment of a general sort 
to make against the Coalition Government. 

Fifth, and last of the unpardonable offences by which 
we hold that it has violated a cardinal tenet of the Con- 
servative creed, is that of having worked for the dis- 
integration of the British Empire. Of its doings in Ireland 
we have already spoken—no one can deny that the once 
United Kingdom of Great Britainand Irelandcan no longer 
retain its old title: it is a farce to see the phrase still 
repeated in official documents. Now, we do not charge 
Coalitionism with having been the originator of the 
present disastrous state of affairs beyond St. George’s 
Channel. The most guilty party was the Asquithian 
Ministry of 1906-1916, which received a prosperous and 
peaceful Ireland from its Conservative predecessors, and 
handed it over to the charge of Mr Birrell. We cannot 
set worthily in order the proper series of epithets to 
apply to the Irish administration of that now forgotten 
individual. Among them would certainly figure the 
adjectives timid, frivolous, cynical, purblind, and in- 
sincere, It required a peculiar combination of unhappy 
qualities in a Chief Secretary to produce the progressive 
chaos of the Birrellian régime. But of course the 
Cabinet which placed such a man in such an office must 
take the blame—qui facit per aliwm facit per se. It was 
Mr Asquith and his then colleagues, not Mr Birrell 
in particular, who plotted the armed attack on loyal 
Ulster, and stultified by maundering humanitarianisia 
the lesson that might have been taught to rebels after 
the Dublin insurrection of Easter 1916. 

All this we grant, and concede that the Coalition 
took over a very difficult and dangerous problem in 
Ireland, for which it was not responsible. But Con- 
servatives hold that the dealings of the present Govern- 
ment with that problem were feeble and illogical. It 
promised that Law and Order should be restored, it 
began a policy of half-hearted repression of murder and 
outrage, in which full power was never granted to the 
commanders of its police or its soldiery, though a very 
doubtful system of ‘Reprisals’ was intermittently 
practised. It declared repeatedly that it ‘had rebellion 
by the throat’ and that success was at hand within a few 
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weeks or months. And then it suddenly disavowed the 
programme of 1919-20, entered into negotiations with the. 
party which it had been denouncing as the employers 
and associates of a ‘murder gang, and concluded with 
them a treaty by which the United Kingdom was broken 
up. Mr Lloyd George was pleased to declare that in 
default of other people with whom he could make his 
bargain, he must deal ‘ with those who could deliver the 
goods.’ Have the goods been delivered? Did the negotia- 
tors from Ireland ever really intend to deliver them— 
and will they ever be delivered ? 

We refrain from further comment as to the dis- 
integration of the Empire on the side of Ireland, because 
we have something to say on another part of the Empire, 
where the responsibility for trouble lies much more 
directly and completely on the policy of the Coalition. 
Just as the Asquith Government of 1906 was responsible 
for setting Mr Birrell to govern Ireland, so was the 
present Government responsible for setting Mr Montagu 
to govern India. The administration of the former was 
passively futile, but that of the latter was actively 
destructive. Like Mr Birrell he took over a peaceful 
country—the trifling war-time disturbances in the Punjab 
had died down, and the enemies of the State had been 
for the most part interned without any trouble. Indeed, 
the almost complete immunity from sedition in India 
which we, enjoyed during the war had been as sur- 
prising as it was satisfactory. It will be long before 
those who heard it forget the astounding speech in 
which Mr Montagu declared that he regretted the 
‘pathetic condition of content’ which reigned in India, 
and that he intended to ‘stir it up.’ It is to be supposed 
that no other Minister of the Crown, before or since, 
has ever announced his deliberate intention of disturbing 
content and provoking trouble. And certainly no 
Minister has ever so effectively carried out a programme 
which he has set before himself. We are not merely 
alluding to the details of his Government of India Bill, 
though we hold that it was a measure ill-compacted, 
hazardous and premature. Its famous ‘dyarchy’ is 
already being found unworkable, and the beginnings of 
the struggle between the elective local parliaments and 
the British administration are developing in a s‘nister 
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fashion. But our indictment of Mr Montagu does not 
depend so much on the over-haste with which he pushed 
on the advance in the direction of self-government, which 
in a moderate measure was justifiable. The deplorable 
part of his administration was the spirit in which he 
dealt with Indian seditionists on the one hand and the 
British Civil Servants and soldiers in India upon the 
other. No agitator could have too bad a record, or show 
himself too clearly a self-seeker, to prevent his being 
received with an effusive welcome at the India Office. 
To those who remember certain details of the chequered 
careers of Mrs Besant, Tilak, the Khilafat propagandists, 
and other of the visitors to Westminster during Mr 
Montagu’s golden prime, it seemed strange at the time 
that they should be treated as welcome guests. But, of 
course, Michael Collins had not yet been asked to take 
tea at Downing Street! No compliments are too in- 
appropriate to be addressed by some British ministers 
to the enemies of the Empire. At the moment when 
Gandhi was preparing a Hartal at Bombay, the Secretary 
of State was speaking in London of ‘the great services 
to India and high character’ of that pernicious and 
fanatical opponent of everything British, and was 
declining to give orders to the Indian Government to 
deal with him. 

And while sedition was being flattered, what was 
the attitude of Mr Montagu to the British administrators 
of India? He tied their hands by proclaiming a policy 
of ‘placation’: and when that—as is usual among 
Orientals—encouraged disorder and led to open rebellion 
in several districts, he proceeded to grant amnesties and 
pardons to the insurgents, and to censure the authorities 
civil and military who had put them down. Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer, the energetic governor of the Punjab, who had 
not only done marvels in his province during the War, 
but had crushed the rising of April 1919 in the bud, had 
a formal rebuke administered to him. The Secretary’s 
letter contained four lines of praise for him buried in 
four paragraphs of acrid censure, in which he was not 
only made responsible for all acts of his subordinates, 
but accused, on third-hand evidence, of being hostile to 
the educated classes in India. Sir Michael’s assistants, 
civil and military, who had received at first nothing but 
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praise for suppressing a rebellion effectively and swiftly, 
presently found themselves facing a commission of 
inquiry, appointed to placate native feeling. The Govern- 
ment inflicted on many of them rebukes, removal from 
their positions, or even compulsory retirement from 
service. Riot and massacre cannot be stopped by kic- 
glove methods, and no doubt drastic repression had been 
used, especially at the celebrated Jullianwallah Bagh 
affair, when General Dyer, with a handful of Indian 
troops, dispersed an immense mass-meeting, called to- 
gether in defiance of his proclamation, which was being 
addressed by well-known incendiaries. There were 
several hundred casualties among the assembled malcon- 
tents—as was natural when fire was opened on a tightly 
packed mob. The general's firm action was recognised 
by British opinion in India as having given the coup-de- 
grace to the rising. But Mr Montagu chose to regard 
the affair as a horrible case of bloodguiltiness, and in 
deference to cries of rage in the seditionist press pro- 
ceeded to declare a general amnesty—hundreds of con- 
victed rioters were released from prison, all restrictions 
on the liberty and movements of dangerous agitators 
were removed, and scores of new disloyalist presses were 
allowed to issue incendiary literature without any check 
or punishment. The unfortunate ‘Hunter Commission’ 
was appointed to take evidence rather, apparently, on 
the methods by which the rebellion had been suppressed 
than on the dangers of the rebellion itself. This aetion 
of the Minister took the heart out of all servants of the 
State in India—they saw that they were for the future 
not to be supported but criticised by the supreme 
authority. And it effectively cured Indian loyalists of 
any keen desire to take a prominent part in helping a 
Government which rebuked its friends and fawned upon 
its enemies. 

The Jullianwallah Bagh affair and the consequent 
dismissal of General Dyer led in the following year to a 
debate in the House of Commons in which Mr Montagu 
displayed himself in his true colours, after a fashion 
which surprised all those members who had not hitherto 
devoted much attention to his governance of India. In 
an impassioned and incoherent speech, more like that of 
an Indian agitator than that of a Minister of State, he 
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declared that any one who could justify the methods 
used in putting down the Punjab rising was an avowed 
terrorist, the supporter of bloody massacre, and the 
advocate of racial humiliation. If the British Govern- 
ment repressed sedition by the sword ‘ we should be driven 
out of the country by the united public opinion of the 
civilised world.’ He was obviously more concerned at 
the loss of Indian life in the suppression of the rebellion 
than at the loss of British lives in the riots which started 
it. The tone of his speech was so irritating that no less 
than 129 Unionist members voted against him at the end 
of the debate, and scores more refrained from voting 
for the Government—its majority of 230 including all the 
Labour men and Asquithians present that evening, and 
only a minority of the Coalition Conservatives. 

Many observers thought that this would be the end 
of Mr Montagu—that his chief would see the necessity 
of getting rid of him from the Cabinet. So far was this 
from being the case, that he was retained in it for some 
two years more, during the whole of which he con- 
sistently discouraged the repression of sedition, and 
tolerated the boycotting campaign of Gandhi, ‘a man of 
the highest motives and the purest character’ as he 
chose to call him. Almost every part of the Peninsula 
had witnessed scenes of violence, and in one region—the 
Malabar Coast—the open rebellion of the Moplahs lasted 
unsuppressed for some months. The civil and military 
servants of the Government were alike reduced to 
despair by the refusal of the Minister to allow of the 
arrest of prominent seditionists—Gandhi in particular— 
or of the suppression of treasonable meetings and news- 
papers. Mr Montagu’s panacea was ‘placation’ of the 
implacable, and finally the sending to India on political 
missions of the Duke of Connaught and then of the 
Prince of Wales. For the deliberate insults inflicted on 
those admirable princes by the ‘Non-Cooperators,’ and 
the scenes of blood which disgraced would-be triumphal 
entries into Bombay and Madras, the Secretary of State 
must take all the blame. It was only on March 9, 1922, 
that he was at last removed from office, not for his 
general maladministration, but for his indiscretion in 
publishing, without the sanction of the British Cabinet, a 
manifesto from the Government of India demanding the 
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revision of the Treaty of Sévres in order to placate Indian 
Mohammedans, 

The Coalition Government supported Mr Montagu 
throughout his maleficent career, and since his fall has 
declined to make a formal Sepdiation of his policy. 
His successor in the House of Commons definitely refused 
to make any such declaration \when pressed to do so. 
Mr Lloyd George, it is true, made an appeal to Indians 
to be reasonable, and stop agitation, in an unexpected 
speech on the last day of this session—provoking thereby 
votes of censure brought up in the new Indian legislative 
councils; But one speech does not atone for five years’ 
consistent support of the enemy of the British Empire. 
The head of the Coalition Government stands responsible 
for the disintegration in India of the imperial ideal. 

Such then is the indictment which a Conservative is 
forced to make of the present Coalition Government. 
He can no longer support a political alliance which 
appears to him to violate, in its general policy, five of the 
cardinal articles of the Conservative creed. But why, 
it will be asked, if the Cabinet Ministers who call them- 
selves Unionists have so obviously disavowed their 
principles by their practice, does it come to pass that the 
large majority of their party still follows them? 

The answer to this question is that the notable and 
deplorable phenomenon in the division lists of the last 
few years is the abstention from voting on crucial 
occasions of large numbers of members who thoroughly 
disapprove of a Government measure, because they will 
not take the responsibility of bringing about a Govern- 
ment defeat. One of the most obvious features in the 
legislation of the last few years is that the total number 
of members who appear to vote for or against the final 
reading of bills which affect the dearest interests of the 
Empire is often surprisingly small. Deliberate absten- 
tion from appearance is much more rife than it was 
wont to be in the parliaments of an elder day, when 
every vote was of importance. Before we cite examples 
we must explain that, allowing for the habitual absence 
of 73 representatives of Southern and Western Ireland, 
the total number of members who might take part in a 
division is 634, or deducting the Speaker 633. And of 
these there were after the general election of 1918 over 
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480 supporters of the Coalition, of whom two-thirds— 
say 350—were Unionists and one-third—say 130—Lloyd 
Georgian Liberals.* These figures are now somewhat 
less, not so much because of lost by-elections, as because 
a number of the Unionists have formally requested that 
the epithet ‘Coalitionist’ should no longer be applied to 
them. The last ‘Parliamentary Companion’ puts the 
mystic letters CU to only 335 names, and before some of 
these it would appear to be decidedly misplaced. But, 
at any rate, the Government majority at any important 
division of the last four years ought to run to over 420 
Liberal and Unionist votes, after allowing for a reason- 
able percentage of absentees from illness or other 
unavoidable causes. We must not credit them with any 
casual Labour or Asquithian votes which may chance to 
fall to them, on occasions when the Coalition is at the 
moment bringing forward some measure opposed to 
Conservative principles. 

When we examine actual divisions on crucial questions, 
we soon discover that the Coalition never gets anything 
like the total number of votes to which—on paper 
calculation—it is entitled. Indeed, its voting power 
often appears contemptibly small—yet its bills go 
through, because of deliberate abstention on the part 
of Unionists. The third reading of the Home Rule Act 
which established the Northern and Southern Irish 
parliaments was carried on Nov. 11, 1920, by 183 votes 
to 53. The important debate on Mr Montagu’s treat- 
ment of the Punjab officials ended (as we mentioned 
above) in a division of 230 to 129. At the end of the 
bitter discussion about the Prime Minister's bargain with 
the Irish ‘Free State,’ on Dec. 14, 1921, there was, 
indeed, a full House, and the Government got 401 votes— 
but of these 63 belonged to Labour men, 18 to Asquithian 
Liberals, 4 to Irish nationalists, 103 to Coalition Liberals 
—so that we find that of 338 Coalition Unionists then in 
the House only 207 voted acceptance of the bargain. As 
58 voted against it, we see that over 70 chose to absent 
themselves altogether. Considering the pressure that 





* Owing to difficulties in the classification of certain individuals, and 
doubts as to whether they can be said to have received the ‘coupon’ or 
not, no two lists of parties at the first meeting of the present Parliament 
exactly tally in their figures. 
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had been brought to bear upon all members, we know 
that they must have been absent from intention and not 
from inadvertence. They refused to back the policy of 
Mr Lloyd George and Mr Winston Churchill; but they 
deliberately refrained from expressing their aversion to 
it, and thereby sacrificed one of the cardinal principles 
of the Unionist creed, to support which they had been 
returned at the last general election. The very name of 
Unionist, in which they still purport to take pride, should 
have recalled to them the fact that the preservation of 
the Union with Ireland had been the basic dogma on 
which their party came into existence, at the time of the 
first Gladstonian Home Rule Bill. It would appear that 
some people nowadays take it as a loose synonym for 
Coalitionist ! 

But the proportion of so-called Coalition Unionists 
who abstained from giving any vote three months later, 
at the third reading of the Irish Free State Bill on 
March 8, 1922, was far more striking. The pressure 
applied to the recalcitrant was just as great as in the 
preceding December. But by this time ‘the gilt was off 
the gingerbread’; it was clear that the Government's 
bargain with Messrs Griffiths and Collins was a much 
less successful piece of diplomacy than had been supposed 
—the Dail Eireann had been within a few votes of reject- 
ing the treaty, and a vigorous Republican opposition to 
it was on foot. For the third reading of the Free State 
Bill the Ministry could only bring up 295 supporters, as 
compared with the 401 who had voted their approval 
on December 14. And of these 295 only 136 were 
Coalition Unionists—the remainder being Liberals of 
sorts or Labour men. Of the 336 Coalition Unionists in 
the House, therefore, after deducting the usual 52 ‘ Die- 
Hards’ voting in the minority, 136 appeared at the call 
of the Government whips, but 148 did not present them- 
selves. Making all allowance for absences on account 
of illness, it is obvious that a long way over 100 of the 
party which is supposed to maintain the Coalition in 
office refused to vote, and that only a little over a third of 
it (136 out of 336) was ready to support the Government 
in its hour of need on the Irish Question. There was 
another interesting division a fortnight later [April 3] 
on the granting of the mandate to Mr Lloyd George to 
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take part in the Geneva Conference; at this 245 Coalition 
Unionists appeared to vote for the ministers—so that 
more than 100 voters who refused to put in an appear- 
ance to ratify the Cabinet’s Irish policy were ready to 
back its commercial policy. On this occasion only 30 
‘ Die-Hards’ voted against the Genoa Mandate, and about 
60 other Unionists did not show themselves in the 
House. How many of these last absented themselves 
because they disliked the Conference policy, and how 
many because they were indisposed, or far away from 
London, it would be impossible to say. But the former 
reason was certainly the more effective cause of non- 
appearance. 

Is the policy of absention practised on many occasions 
by so many Unionist members justifiable? There is 
obviously a large body of these abstentionists—whose 
numbers may vary from 50 on one occasion to 150 on 
another, according to the particular question on hand. 
We must confess that we find their policy doubtful. 

It is easy enough to find explanations for the conduct 
of Unionists who not merely stay outside the House, but 
actually vote for Government measures, however opposed 
these measures may be to the old Unionist creed. Many 
scores of them are in a greater or a lesser degree 
‘placemen’: they hold some post—paid or unpaid—which 
they would lose at a change of Ministry. We have no 
reason to think that financial reasons secure their 
loyalty ; but few men like to surrender a position which 
gives them some real (or fancied) importance among 
their fellows. Resignations on grounds of conscience 
have always been common at Westminster. But close 
observers are aware that non-resignations, when a 
departure has been expected for similar conscientious 
reasons, are also numerous. Some men—Lord Robert 
Cecil may serve as an example—have abnormally touchy 
consciences, and throw up office on points which seem of 
little importance to most of their fellows. But there 
is a larger number of placemen whose consciences act 
slowly when it is a question of giving up some position 
for which they have worked for years, and which repre- 
sents to them either the summit of their ambitions, or 
at least a useful step towards that summit. And we 
must also remember that for every placeman in office, 
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there is another would-be placeman, who is watching 
every vacancy with a keen eye, and would be glad to 
enter the official circle if it can be done without too 
much violence to his creed or his pledges to his con- 
stituents. And, granted a certain amount of ability and 
tact, minor posts may be won by consistent good 
behaviour and obedience to the party whip—or if not 
even minor posts yet some honour—a knighthood or a 
Privy Councillorship—which many men hold desirable. 

Over and above placemen or aspirants to place, there 
are undoubtedly scores of Unionist members who show 
a record of straightforward voting for Government 
measures through thick and thin. With some it may 
be a question of strict party loyalty—their whips order 
them to go into the Aye or the No lobby, and they 
obey: ‘theirs not to reason why.’ The responsibility 
for the policy lies on their spiritual pastors and masters : 
the conscience of the party must be kept by its officials, 
who alone have that inner knowledge of the facts which 
govern that policy. We cannot believe that the ‘blind 
obedience’ section is a very large one: much more 
numerous are the members whose perpetual voting for 
every bill or amendment brought forward by the ministry 
is explained by well-reasoned—if not very avowable— 
arguments. 

There are undoubtedly somescoresof Coalition Unionist 
members who are now sitting for constituencies which 
before 1914 used to be reckoned old Liberal seats. They 
were won at the great general election of 1918 because 
great masses of the electors in the enthusiasm of victory 
and in blind admiration for the Prime Minister who had 
‘won the War’ and given the celebrated ‘ Coupon,’ voted 
contrary to their old habits and abandoned the Asquithian 
camp. Now the members who to-day hold these seats 
are firmly convinced that if at the next general election 
they were to stand as mere Unionists, they would not 
be successful. Their only hope of returning to West- 
minster is rooted in the notion that they must retain 
as many as possible of the Liberal votes given them in 
1918; and this can only be done by persuading their 
constituents that they are still followers of a leader who 
in the old pre-war days was the typical advanced Liberal. 
That by continuing to call themselves Coalitionists they 
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disgust many of their original Unionist supporters, and 
may even cause some of them to abstain from voting 
at all, counts for little with these holders of uncertain 
seats. They rely on the hypothesis that at the last 
moment an old Conservative will vote for a Coalitionist, 
rather than for an Asquithian Liberal or a Labour 
candidate, because few men like to sacrifice their 
suffrage by a sulky abstention. The practical question 
is whether a sufficient number of the pre-war Liberal 
voters can be induced to repeat their action of 1918 
in favour of a candidate who is avowedly not a Liberal. 
Many occupants of North-Country and other seats 
believe that this end can be secured, by keeping con- 
tinually before the eyes of their constituents the fact 
that they remain enthusiastic supporters of Mr Lloyd 
George. They obey his orders on every occasion, and 
vote consistently for measures which no Unionist who 
thought of himself only as a Unionist could possibly 
approve. This attitude of mind is very comprehensible ; 
but we are forced to declare that it is wholly selfish, and 
subordinates all political principles to the private end 
of securing a return to Westminster in 1923—or perhaps 
we may even have to say in the autumn of 1922. 

There is, however, another section of consistent 
supporters of Coalitionism which is guided by a theory not 
so entirely based on private ambitions. They are obsessed 
day and night by a fear that only the personality of Mr 
Lloyd George stands between the State and Revolution. 
They have allowed themselves to be impressed by the 
gloomy picture which our present Lord Chanceller and 
certain other Coalitionist magnates are never tired of 
painting. They hold that nothing can justify any 
opposition to a Government which represents the union 
of all the forces opposed to anarchy. In an interesting 
speech made last session, a Coalition Unionist of this 
type spoke of the Indian, Irish and Egyptian questions 
as antiquated problems that had no importance compared 
with the great division of principle between Individualism 
and Collectivism. Those who brought them up were 
‘blind political pundits who were wrecking the chance 
of any ordered opposition to the doctrines of Socialism 
in this country. Wherefore he besought all Unionists 
to sink their ‘small’ differences with the Government 
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on these ‘old, ancient, antiquated cries,’ and to support 
it through thick and thin because it was making a 
courageous stand against the principles of State Socialism. 

We understand this way of looking at the general 
situation. It is quite possible to believe that the next 
General Election will produce a new parliament in which 
Labour will have, if not a majority, at least a controlling 
power. For it was shown repeatedly in the days of 
the old Liberal Governments before the war that the 
Irish party could, in a house where the two great 
parties were almost evenly balanced, turn majorities 
into minorities at their good pleasure. A large block of 
independent members working for their own ends can 
bend cabinets to their will. The holders of this pessi- 
mistic view look forward with dread to a new parliament 
in which no single party will have a definite majority, 
and in which both Labour and the Asquithian Liberals 
will secure a much heavier representation than they own 
at present. If the Coalition breaks up, those Liberals 
who have hitherto followed Mr Lloyd George may com- 
bine with their old comrades of the Asquithian persuasion 
—there is nothing to prevent it save the personal 
antagonism between their chiefs, and the elder chief is 
no longer a factor who counts for much. Hence may 
arise a Liberal-Labour combination, in which Labour 
would have the controlling voice, and might push a 
nominally Liberal cabinet into all manner of wild 
Socialistic legislation. It is impossible to foresee the 
lengths to which such a minority might go—individual 
Liberals have talked ere now of the reasonableness of 
discussing a Capital Levy, the nationalisation of mines 
and transport, or the abolition of all taxes save the 
Income Tax, as problems worth considering. The Labour 
party behind them might push them to still more 
ruinous experiments. 

It is well to bear in mind the fact that it is forebodings 
of this kind which make many members who were 
elected as Unionists lend their support to measures 
which are in direct opposition to the old Unionist creed. 
Yet one would suppose that even persons of these views 
would draw the line somewhere in their subservience to 
the vagaries of Mr Lloyd George’s ever-changing policy 
of mere opportunism. There are limits—or one will find 
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oneself lapsing into the anarchic morality of ‘doing evil 
that good may come.’ 

Having explained why many Coalition Unionists still 
give their support to the Government on all, or almost 
all, occasions, we fail to understand the mentality of the 
persistent abstainers of whom we spoke in an earlier 
paragraph—the people who have got so far in discontent 
that they refuse to vote for the Government, except on 
matters indifferent, yet refuse equally to vote against it. 
Hither it is their duty to act according to their principles, 
and resist measures inconsistent with their creed, by 
going into the lobby against them: or else, if they think 
that Mr Lloyd George's policy is, after all, a necessary 
evil, they should make up their minds to support it, as do 
the class of Pessimists of whom we have spoken above. 
The middle course of a sulky refusal to vote one way or 
the other does not free the abstainer from his moral 
responsibility for what is going on. For though he him- 
self may not be helping to pass measures which he 
considers pernicious, he is permitting other people to 
pass them. 

We consider that the most deplorable feature of this 
habitual and deliberate abstention on the part of a great 
body of Unionist members is that, if they would only 
assert themselves, there is little doubt that the Cabinet 
would show itself amenable to their influence. It has 
been sufficiently proved during the last nine months that 
avowed resistance by a powerful body of Coalitionist 
members to a Government edict may lead to that edict 
being modified or withdrawn. We need only quote the 
case of the threatened General Election of last spring, 
which was undoubtedly intended to take place, and as 
undoubtedly called off after the objections of Sir George 
Younger and his friends had been formulated. The reason 
why the ‘ Die-Hard’ party, which represents the real old 
Conservative creed, has no practical power at present, is 
that it can only produce some fifty votes on a division. 
If the abstentionists would lend it their support instead 
of their barren sympathy, if opposition to Government 
extravagance, or Government experiments in bargaining 
with the enemies of the State, or Government tamper- 
ings with the integrity of the Empire, were represented 
by 200 Unionist ‘Noes’ in a division, we should soon 
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get either a permanent revision of the policy of the 
Cabinet in a more satisfactory direction, or else (what 
some think less probable) a resignation of office by the 
Prime Minister and a General Election. 

We invite both the large class of ‘abstentionists,’ the 
smaller number of votaries of ‘strict party loyalty,’ and 
all the doubters who can see no salvation for the future 
save in Coalitionism, to consider whither events are 
trending at present. From the point of view of morality 
are they justified in supporting, either by their votes or 
by their abstentions, a policy which (as we think that we 
have shown above) is inconsistent with the fundamental 
principles of Conservatism? From the point of view of 
practical politics are they not keeping in office a Govern- 
ment which grows yearly more unpopular with the 
conscientious members of each of the two parties from 
which it is drawn? The longer it stays in power the 
more unpopular will it become, and the greater will be 
the slaughter of its adherents at the moment when the 
inevitable General Election materialises. The most 
effective way of losing seats is so to disgust your own 


original supporters that they are reduced to apathy and 


discontent. This consideration is as true for Liberal 
Coalitionist members as for Unionist-Coalition members, 
Let the Unionist stand as a Unionist—the Liberal as a 
Liberal, and face the consequences. This is the only 
honest solution of the situation—and we believe that, 
now as always, ‘ Honesty is the Best Policy.’ 
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